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Vain Sacrifice ? 


S we write, one of the world’s historic dramas is 

4 unfolding before our eyes. For the second time the 
British Prime Minister is in conference with Herr Hitler, 
while, on the other side of Germany, elemental forces have 
been released which may disintegrate the State of Czecho- 
Slovakia unless a halt is promptly called from Godesberg, 
Warsaw and Budapest by those who have the power 
‘0 control the storm. Mr Chamberlain’s first task is to 
ensure that this call is given; for otherwise the fate of 
Central Europe will have passed beyond the pale of sober 
discussion or considerations of justice and right. 

Seven days ago we were compelled by the time-table 
'0 write at the moment of the Prime Minister’s first flight 
(0 Germany. Out of the despair of the preceding days, 
When it seemed as if nothing could hold the world back 
from the madness of universal war, Mr Chamberlain’s 
flight seemed to offer fresh hope. To the peoples of every 
Country in the world—not least to the patient German 
People—his descent on Berchtesgaden from the clouds 
relaxed the unbearable tension. What has happened in one 
- week has so far avoided a new Armageddon; but it 
1as left the outlook for European security and European 
liberties greatly darkened. 

Pes = necessary—so rapidly do events move—to recall 
, Position as It stood a week ago. Under severe pressure 
‘om Great Britain and France, President Benes had pro- 


duced his “ Fourth Plan,” granting to the Sudeten 


mans rights of autonomous self-government wider than 
with €ver previously been offered to a national minority 
‘Ain a sovereign state; and no secret was made in 


London and Paris of the opinion that this Plan represented 
a just basis for a peaceful settlement of the dispute. But 
anxiety was still expressed in Downing Street lest Herr 
Hitler was under-rating the gravity of British warnings 
against the use of violence. 

It was against this background that the Prime Minister 
flew to Germany. The hopes thereby raised were based 
upon the very natural presumption that the Prime 
Minister’s main purpose was to make it clear to Herr 
Hitler beyond any shadow of doubt that the use of violence 
would mean a world war. The situation was so grave, in 
that far-off time a week ago, that nobody wished to exclude 
the possibility of even greater concessions to the German 
demands—on the imperative condition that they contri- 
buted to a real and lasting settlement. “ The touchstone of 
any agreement,” we wrote last week, “ must be this: does 
it put a stop to the method of brutal aggression? ” The 
event has proved that Herr Hitler has been paid in 
advance. It will be shown in the next few hours whether 
there is any hope of obtaining the slightest counterpart 
from an elated, confident and dynamic Germany. 

We are confident that the attitude of making further con- 
cessions only against real guarantees of an end to bullying 
represented the overwhelming majority of British public 
opinion a week ago. Mr Chamberlain’s sudden return, 
after only three hours’ talk with Herr Hitler, renewed 
apprehensions. But as late as Sunday, when the French 
Premier and Foreign Minister came to London to confer 
with the British Ministers, it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that the purpose of their talks was to determine what 
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compensation could be asked from Germany and offered 
to the Czechs in return for the territorial adjustments that 
were now Clearly envisaged. 

From Sunday onwards the disillusionment has been 
swift and universal, for, in one of the great political 
tragedies of the world, Czechoslovakia has been compelled 
to accept dismemberment without any assurances of 
security from Germany beyond those which Mr Chamber- 
Jain may be able to secure for her in his present talks. 


THE PLAN 


The Anglo-French Plan is still not known in its entirety, 
but enough was very quickly learned of its terms to reveal 
its general tenor. Czechoslovakia was to be pressed to 
hand over to Germany, without a plebiscite, all the areas 
inhabited by a predominantly German population—it is 
believed that this means all areas with a bare majority of 
Germans. This would involve the drawing of a new frontier 
by an International Commission, and provision would be 
made for the transfer of minorities on either side of this 
line or of persons who “ opted” to change from one side 
to the other. In return for this surgical operation, the 
frontier of the new Czechoslovakia was to be guaranteed. 
Who, exactly, the guarantors were to be is still uncertain. 
According to earlier reports, the only guarantors (other 
than Germany and Italy, the value of whose guarantees 
would at least be questionable) were to be Britain and 
France, and Czechoslovakia was to break her alliances 
with France and Russia. If this were true, it would be 
conceding not merely the Sudeten demand for self- 
determination but also the quite illegitimate German 
demand to dictate the foreign policy of a neighbouring 
sovereign state. Later reports, however, suggest either that 
these earlier rumours were unfounded or alternatively that 
the plan has been changed. The essential point, of course, 
is whether or not Russia is to be in the picture. If Russia 
joins France and Britain in the guarantee, then the new 
Czechoslovakia, bleeding from amputation though she will 
be, will still have some of the attributes of sovereignty. 
If Russia is excluded, then Britain and France will, in 
effect, have abandoned Central Europe to Germany. For 
Russia is the only Power whose geographical position 
enables her to offer immediate aid; and if the Czecho- 
slovakian State is left with no real independence, the road 
to the South East is opened wide. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the astonishment pro- 
duced in London by the knowledge that this was the plan 
that had emerged from the day-long deliberations of the 
French and British Ministers. On every hand, as one 
moved about the streets, and from people in every walk of 
life, one met with emotions varying from shame-faced 
realisation of the enormous price to be paid for peace to 
hot resentment. 

In part, this feeling was due to the conviction, widely 
though not unanimously held, that amputation of the 
Czechoslovak State is not justice, but injustice. Much has 
been heard in recent days of the principle of self-deter- 
mination; it is a principle which will always have a wide 
appeal to the British people. But it has never previously 
been held that, in drawing frontiers, no regard shall be paid 
to any consideration whatever except the language spoken 
by a bare majority of the inhabitants. There must always 
be some minorities somewhere; and it is no just accusa- 
tion against any State that it contains minorities. If it 
were, not even the United Kingdom could escape con- 
demnation; since a plebiscite in Tyrone and Fermanagh 
might well lead to secession. The only just accusation 
against a State is that it mistreats its minorities and, 
though the treatment of the Sudeten Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia may not have been perfect, it has certainly been 
better than that accorded to any other minority in Central 
Europe. Secession of the Sudetenland involves for 
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Czechoslovakia the abandonment of natural fro 
have stood for centuries; the surrender of def 
which a poor nation has lavished (and with what t;; ly 
proved justification!) enormous sums; the Separation at 
their markets of a very high proportion of the country’s jp. 
dustries; and the distortion of the country’s transport sys. 
tem, to such an extent that the two largest cities will be 
cut off from rail communication with each other. Nobody 
who looks behind the specious plea of “self-determination” 
to the realities of Bohemia can believe that the surrender of 
the Sudeten territories was the right solution of the prob- 
lem. The sacrifice demanded was one of expediency—not 
of justice. 

It was not, however, this aspect of the matter that struck 
such dismay into so many British hearts on Monday and 
Tuesday. Even many of those who inclined to favour some 
cession of territory from Czechoslovakia to Germany were 
dumbfounded at the manner in which such a proposal Was 
rushed forward. There was never any pretence of discuss. 
ing the future of their country with the Czechs themselves: 
they were merely subjected to enormous British and French 
pressure to accept the plan. There was some talk of con- 
cessions that Herr Hitler was ready, or might be asked, to 
make. But the Czechs certainly did not know what they 
were, and in any case they clearly lay in the hypothetical 
future, for Mr Chamberlain’s flight to Berchtesgaden did 
not secure even a momentary relaxation of German 
pressure. On the contrary, it increased. Herr Henlein was 
allowed to demand secession on the very day Mr Chamber- 
lain landed at Munich. All the week the threats of the con- 
trolled German Press have mounted higher and higher. 
The German Army is now openly massed against the 
Czech frontier, and the German Government have not 
merely encouraged the formation on German soil of a 
“ Freikorps ” of Sudeten “ refugees,” but have allowed it 
to make armed attacks on the frontier. Against all this, no 
protest appears to have been made from London or Paris. 


Ntiers that 
ences Upon 


THE PRESSURE 


The first request from Britain and France for acceptance 
of the Anglo-French plan met with a reply from Prague 
which, while not rejecting the proposal, suggested that the 
differences between Germany and Czechoslovakia should 
be dealt with in accordance with the German-Czech Treaty 
of Arbitration—a treaty that arose out of the Locarno Con- 
ference, was confirmed by Herr Hitler in 1936, and re- 
confirmed “ on his honour as an officer ” by Field-Marshal 
Goering as recently as March. This appeal to Czechoslo- 
vakia’s international rights was disregarded. Within a few 
hours of its presentation, the French and British Ministers 
in Prague called upon President Benes at two o'clock in the 
morning and presented to him a joint request for acquies- 
cence which was, in effect, an ultimatum—for one of its 
items constituted a definite repudiation by France of 
her duty under the Franco-Czech Treaty of Alliance. There 
are millions of British and French citizens who will never 
forget the humiliation of that midnight scene. 

Faced with this overwhelming pressure, ringed by 
enemies, deserted by their friends, even the indomitable 
bravery of the Czechs gave way. They accepted the plan, 
stipulating only that the proffered Franco-British guarantee 
should have immediate effect. On Wednesday night the 
citizens of Prague were furious with indignation against 
France and England. The official spokesman in the more 
measured words of a noble address to the people said: 
“You shall to-day level no reproackes at those who have 
forsaken us in this hour of direst need. History will pass 
judgment on the events of these days.” 

With the Czech submission in his pocket, Mr Chamber- 
lain has returned to Germany. But it is not only the fate 0 
Czechoslovakia that is at stake. All the circumstances : 
the past week—the complete disregard by Britain an 
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France of that sanctity of treaties they have so often pro- 
-laimed; the cruel pressure upon the Czechs; the frantic 
haste; the neglect to make any protest against the: open 
threats from Germany—all these can be interpreted in one 
way only. We too are not prepared, at present at all events, 
to resist the military pressure of Germany. So at least they 
have been interpreted right round the world. So they have 
been interpreted by incredulous British opinion. So they 
have been interpreted in Germany, and the steady 
crescendo of German demands, backed by a German- 
Polish-Hungarian combination and reaching as far as the 
total disappearance of Czechoslovakia, is the immediate 
and direct result. It is true that no formal British signature 
has been repudiated (save that faded signature on the 
Covenant of the League, guaranteeing the independence 
and territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia, along with those 
of Abyssinia, Spain and China). But for months the British 
Government have allowed the world to assume that Mr 
Chamberlain’s speech of March 24th was a warning to 
Germany against the use of violence towards Czecho- 
slovakia. When Sir John Simon repeated the formula four 
weeks ago, every newspaper in London interpreted it as a 
warning that a European war starting in Bohemia would 
involve Great Britain. If this interpretation was wrong, 
if the Government’s real intention was that Great Britain 
and France would at a crisis acquiesce in the coercion of 
Czechoslovakia to avoid a war which might involve us, 
they should have said so. It will be very hard to disprove 
what now seems so clear: that Great Britain, too, changed 
her declared policies under threats from Germany. It is 
this realisation that has so confounded the country. 


THE OUTLOOK 


From the wreck of the hopes of a week ago, it is still 
just possible for the Prime Minister to save enough to make 
a new start with the reconstruction of European con- 
fidence. As we write, he is meeting Herr Hitler again; and 
both his supporters and his political opponents hope that 
at last he will stand firm. There are several stipulations 
that must be made even about the cession of the Sudeten- 
land. There must, for example, be a decent interval of time 
to allow the Czech officials, the Czech troops and the Czech 
population to withdraw—an interval undisturbed by Press 
calumnies or troop movements. At the very least, there 
must be demobilisation on both sides, and preferably the 
interposition of an international police force. There must 
be a declaration from Herr Hitler that he has no more 
demands to make against Czechoslovakia. There must be 
arrangements for the protection of the Czechs and 
Socialists left in Germany. Not one of these conditions can 


The Tram at 


F OR many years the tramcar has been losing ground as 
the main means of urban transport. This year has seen 
several signs that its passing is being speeded-up. It is true 
that over 10,000 tramcars are still in service; and that 
trams remain the most important public service vehicles 
in Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Glasgow and Blackpool. 
But they have been abandoned by many smaller towns; and 
are doomed in London, Bristol, Cardiff and Manchester. 

Competition between tramcars and petrol-driven buses is 
now of considerably long standing. For a prolonged period 
of years the resistance of the tram to supersession by the 
bus was extremely strong—at least in large towns. It is 
tue that trams and buses soon ran on complementary 
Services in the same urban centres. But the tram’s great 
“arrying capacity and cheapness of fare fitted it admirably 
(0 serve crowded working-class areas where passenger 
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with decency be abandoned. Then there is a second series 
of concessions that must be asked from Germany, if the 
new arrangement is to be the foundation of a really last- 
ing peace. The peoples of the West will want proofs—not 
mere promises—that the Fascist powers do intend to 
abandon the policy of aggression; and the most convincing 
proof would be an immediate and complete cessation of 
intervention in Spain. 

But far more important than the exact substance of the 
points on which Mr Chamberlain stands firm is the fact 
that he must stand firm on something. If the impression is 
created that Britain and France will never stand their 
ground, there is an endless prospect of sacrifices they will 
be called upon to make. Spain will be the first. If the 
democracies will not stand up to the dictators in the 
Czechoslovak problem, why should they do more than pro- 
test if the two dictators openly intervene on General 
Franco’s behalf? After Spain, there may well be engincered 
revolts in the Moslem lands, with a dictatorial threat of 
war if we intervene. After that, self-determination for 
Malta. Then the colonies; then naval rivalry—the list 
stretches on indefinitely. And after this week, dare any 
man say these are impossibilities? 

The alternative to giving way is, of course, to run the 
grave risk of immediate war. But if the risk of immediate 
war is one horn of our terrible dilemma, the virtual cer- 
tainty of ultimate war is the other. And in a war next year, 
or the year after, we shall be weaker than we are to-day, 
however much we re-arm. For at best we are gravely 
weakening the most democratic country of Central 
Europe, and driving into isolation the colossal power of 
Russia in the East. In a war to-day, Germany would have 
to fight on two fronts. If we wait, she may choose a time 
when she has to fight on one front only and that towards 
us. And in the meantime her machine of re-armament, 
already turning faster than ours, will be fed by all the 
wealth of the Danube basin. ; 

This journal may, perhaps, be granted the melancholy 
satisfaction of recalling that this appalling dilemma is not 
now first discovered in these columns. To all those who 
have been able to see clearly, the approach of this hour has 
been visible a long way off. The tragedy is that the British 
people have been allowed to remain so blind to their true 
interests and their real peril. The shock of awakening is now 
upon us, and it is necessarily painful. There is still a small 
chance that peace may yet be retained with real security 
for its maintenance. Even that course involves a mighty 
effort of courage and resolution on the part of the British 
people, comparable only with the effort they will have 
to make if the chance is lost and war descends upon us. 


its Terminus ? 


“ peaks ” were high. Even now, the tramcar is firmly fixed 
in the habits and affections of the nation’s army of workers. 
It is the tram which has plied from crack of dawn in 
industrial towns offering cheap workmen’s fares. It is 
the tram which has carried crowds of children cheaply to 
school, or borne their fathers from crowded football 
matches on Saturday afternoons. And it is the tram whose 
terminus on the outskirts of grimy Northern cities has 
traditionally marked the end of civilisation and the moors’ 
beginning. 

Moreover, where vehicles to carry great numbers of 
people have been necessary, the capacious, steady and 
reliable tram has usually paid well, and often handsomely. 
This is still true to-day in big cities where local traffic con- 
ditions have not rendered the tramcar an intolerable 
obstacle and tramlines a grave danger; and especially true 
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in towns like Liverpool and Blackpool where the present 
rolling stock is up to date, embodying all the improvements 
in seating comfort which have made the bus so powerful a 
rival in popular estimation. 


Nevertheless the tide has lately turned steadily in favour 
of the tram’s competitors; and the ebb has been quickened 
in the past decade by the successful introduction in many 
places of the electrically-driven trolley-bus, which com- 
bines many of the virtues of both the tramcar and the 
petrol-bus. This handsome tertium quid has won striking 
popular favour in towns like Bradford, Huddersfield, New- 
castle, Nottingham and Portsmouth; and it is being used in 
London to supersede the tram as the rolling stock comes 
up for renewal. The seating capacity of the trolley-bus is 
commonly slightly greater than that of the tram, and 
between 20 and 25 per cent. greater than the seating 
capacity of the petrol-bus. In London the figures are: 
standard petrol bus, 56 seats; standard trolley-bus, 70 
seats; trams vary, and some seat 74, but the average 
number of seats is 67. The trolley-bus is quiet and smooth 
and as quick in acceleration as the modern tram. Almost 
everywhere where it has been introduced in place of the 
tram, the speedier trolley-bus has gained an increase in 
passengers, sometimes of up to 30 per cent. It is the view 
of the London Passenger Transport Board that there exists 
a marked and sometimes “ revolutionary ” public prefer- 
ence for trolley-buses over trams—though it must be 
remembered that the trams so far replaced in the Metro- 
polis, like those abandoned in, say, Newcastle, were far 
from being up-to-date vehicles. 


It is, however, doubtful whether, traffic considerations 
apart (a large and important qualification), there are 
decisive economic grounds for the abandonment of tram- 
cars in large towns—i.e. the services which are still paying 
their way. The earlier replacements of trams by petrol- 
buses in small towns were, admittedly, justified by financial 
considerations. Trams were almost always uneconomic 
vehicles in towns where the distances travelled were short 
and the population was small. The capital cost of stan- 
dards, wiring, tracks and their maintenance was high; and, 
since the large seating capacity of the trams was not fully 
used, their earning power was low at any level of fares. 


Now the swing away from trams has spread from the 
small towns to the big cities—to the very places where the 
tram has provided its best service. As soon as the rolling 
stock of their tramway services needs renewal and the 
tracks require repair, which regulates the timing of any 
proposed change, authorities begin to debate the introduc- 
tion of trolley-buses or petrol-buses. Their motive for 
doing so is not that the trams are being run at a loss. The 
chief considerations in large urban areas when replacement 
comes under discussion are traffic conditions, public 
amenity and public preference. Modern traffic in narrow 
and congested thoroughfares demands a mobility which the 
tramcar on its predeterminate tracks does not possess. 

Although non-economic arguments, such as traffic con- 
gestion, may dictate the abandonment of trams, there are 
severa! financial considerations which may be advanced in 
favour of their retention. Established tramways are a con- 
siderable asset to local authorities; they pay rates on their 
considerable fixed equipment; they provide a consistent and 
appreciable demand for electricity; and they are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the particular part of the road- 
way over which their tracks run. In small and medium- 
sized towns, where passengers are relatively few and dis- 
tances short, the motor-bus will almost always be intro- 
duced, despite these drawbacks, because it is demonstrably 
the most efficient vehicle for public services in these condi- 
tions. In larger towns, however, where high seating capa- 
city is imperative, the trolley-bus will usually be preferred. 
In many cases, the existing tramway standards and wires 
can be used by the new vehicle, which will also take over 
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the electricity load of the trams. Road mainte 
become a public charge whether trolley-buses 
buses are introduced. 

Apart from these special considerations 
efficiency in economic terms of the trolley-bus and the 
petrol-bus is not easy to determine, since conditions and 
experience vary widely, and the trolley-bus is stil] in what 
may be called an experimental stage. Initially, a 70-seate; 
trolley-bus may cost £2,500 if bought in quantity, and a 
56-seater double-decked bus £2,250 to £2,325, against 
£2,500 for a tram. Generalising from incomplete figures 
of actual operating costs and gross receipts, which some- 
times give conflicting testimony, it may be said that, in 
conditions where the tramcar has formerly given an 
efficient service, trolley-buses are more remunerative than 
petrol-buses, even though their fares (inherited from the 
trams) are commonly lower. 

In Newcastle the average revenue per vehicle mile js 
calculated to be 19.4d. for trolley-buses and 14.4d. for 
motor-buses; in Nottingham the figures are 16.4d. and 
13.4d. respectively; and in London 15.6d. and 13.5d, 
against working expenses of 10.0d. per car mile for trolley- 
buses, 11.3d. for trams, and 11.5d. for buses and coaches. 
The following table gives data, not always complete or 
strictly comparable, for a number of towns: — 

(Per vehicle mile) 


Nance wil} 
OT petrol. 


> the relative 





! : 9 
Operating Average | Ratio of Working 
a Expenses to 
Expenses Revenue | Geos Renton 
Town Be ee atid sd an a 
! i j 
Trolley- | Motor- | Trolley- | Motor- | Trolley- Motor- 
bus | bus bus bus | bus bus 
+ 
{ 
sd “> é d. —-) + % 
Birmingham ......... ese oe 16:0 14:5 73°7 73:9 
Maidstone ............ 11°8 | 10°4 18:5 11°8 64:5 90:5 
Walsall piadnnaaninat 10:8 | 97 16-8 | 12:5 65:0 75:9 
Wolverhampton ... |} 10-1 10-9 3° | 12:7 67:0 85:7 
Bradford ............ | 13-0 11-0 | 15-1 | 13-2 | 86:0 | 83-4 
Ashton-under-Lyne | 12°83 | 9°7 | 14:2 | 15°7 | 90-1 | 623 
Portsmouth ......... 10°6 | 11:2 15°6 | 14:0 68:0 80:0 


The actual operating costs of petrol-buses may be lower 
—though in most places the tramwaymen (and therefore 
trolley-busmen) work longer hours than busmen for lower 
wages—but the trolley-buses’ revenue per car mile is 
generally higher because of their greater seating capacity; 
and, on the whole, the ratio of working expenses to gross 
receipts is lower in the case of trolley-buses, on suitable 
routes, than in the case of petrol-buses. 


On the other hand, the trolley-bus, more mobile than 
the tram, is less easy to manceuvre than the bus. Its 
acceleration and braking power are greater, but, tied to an 
overhead wire, it is not such a free agent. Yet the trolley- 
bus has a number of general advantages over the petrol- 
bus from the point of view of public amenity. Not least 
among these is its freedom from the fumes with which 
motor-buses, whether oil or petrol driven, defile the air 
breathed by urban workers. And the trolley-bus shares with 
the petrol-bus one advantage over the tramcar in the fact 
that its passengers can board and alight at the kerb. 

The rivalry between the tramcar, the motor-bus and the 
trolley-bus for priority in urban passenger transport is still 
undecided. Clearly the issue must depend upon local con- 
ditions and local preferences; and, equally clearly, there is 
room for all three in many cities. The tramcar can still 
provide an economic and efficient service in highly popu- 
lated areas; but modern traffic conditions are against 1s 
retention on a wide scale. Although up-to-date tramcars 
may meet the demand for comfort which rising standards 
of rolling stock on other vehicles have created, only rev0- 
lutionary changes in traffic regulations could make the 
continued presence of trams tolerable in many of our city 
streets. It will be a long time yet before the tramcar 8 
made one with the hansom cab; but, even then, it the 
trolley-bus rather than the oil- or petrol-driven vehicle that 
seems likely to inherit its precise place in popular esteem. 
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Plastics : 


HE part played by power in the advancement of 

material progress is well known. Most of us are fully 
conscious of the contribution made by water power, steam, 
oil and petrol, gas and electricity to the making of the 
world we live in. Few people are equally aware, in the 
same dramatic way, of the réle of materials in this con- 
tinuous process. Without iron, the steam engine could not 
have been invented, without copper the electrical industry 
could hardly have been developed. The multiple uses of 
timber, brick and stone, iron and steel, alloys, cement and 
ferro-concrete are obvious to every eye; but their full 
social significance is not always realised. 

To the lay observer, therefore, the vast Building Trades 
Exhibition which opened at Olympia just over a week ago 
is of absorbing interest precisely because the great range of 
old and new materials now ready to the hands of builders 
and engineers, are there on view. The most remarkable and 
versatile of the materials which have only recently been 
pressed into service on a wide scale are the products of the 
plastics industry. Etymologically, a plastic material is one 
that can be moulded. But specifically the term is applied 
to moulded articles produced by the application of heat and 
pressure, from materials, natural or synthetic, of the resin 
group. Natural resins are obtained from plants and 
trees; and the best known are shellac, universally used for 
gramophone records, and bitumen compounds, used for 
battery cases and acid-proof tanks. The synthetic resins are 
purely products of the laboratory. 

Many of the plastics have become familiar. The manifold 
uses of celluloid, for instance, have been well known for a 
long time. Casein has been used to make beads and buttons 
for many years. But most of the natural, and a large 
number of the synthetic, resins possess disadvantages in 
use. Celluloid is highly inflammable, and shellac gramo- 
phone records warp in the heat of the sun. What are called 
the “ thermoplastic ” variety of resins become plastic again 
when reheated; and years of experiment and research were 
devoted a generation ago to the search for a “ thermo- 
setting” resin which would undergo a chemical change in 
the process of hardening and never again be rendered 
plastic by the action of heat. This quest was actually suc- 
cessful as early as 1907, when Dr L. H. Backeland heated 
a mixture of phenol, a liquid which can be derived from 
coal tar or synthesised from benzol, and formaldehyde. He 
produced a solid amber-like resinoid, which, when sub- 
jected to further intense heat, hardened and was no longer 
soluble or responsive to heat. In the event, however, 
although this process was introduced into the United 
States exactly thirty years ago, the widespread production 
and varied use of synthetic resins are developments of the 
last few years. It is only quite recently that industry as a 
whole has begun to realise the advantages of materials that 
have the advantage over wood of being susceptible to 
moulding and over metal of being lighter and (in most 
Cases) cheaper, The extension of the plastics industry to 
Produce ash-trays, billiard balls, ornaments, radio, tele- 
Phone and switchgear equipment, gears for machine drives 
and instruments, components for motor-cars and aircraft, 
Walls, table-tops, and all kinds of furniture is a compara- 
tively new and remarkable departure. The world output of 
synthetic resins rose from a mere 13,000 tons in 1926 to 
Something like 100,000 tons last year. 

l€ Outstanding trend has been the increased output of 
Plastic mouldings, which more than doubled between 1933 
and 1935 in the United Kingdom alone, rising from 73,000 
“wts. to 147,100 ewts.; last year the production of mould- 
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ings was over 200,000 cwts. The moulding of synthetic 
resins is the key to much of the recent progress. The resin 
is ground to powder to which a “ filler,” commonly wood- 
flour, is added, together with pigments for colouring and, 
possibly, asbestos to increase heat resistance or mica where 
the resulting product is to provide insulation against high 
tension electricity. The mixture is placed in a heated steel 
mould and subjected to great pressure. The powder melts, 
coalesces and hardens, to emerge from the mould in no 
need of further finishing-off than polishing. 

It is not the case, however, that those synthetic resins 
which are “thermosetting,” or impervious to heat, have 
alone contributed to the expansion and consolidation of 
the plastics industry. “ Thermoplastic” resins (i.e. those 
which will become plastic under the influence of heat, like 
celluloid, casein, cellulose acetate and the natural resins, 
including shellac) play an important part in the equipment 
of modern homes and factories. Shellac is still unchallenged 
as a material for gramophone records. Celluloid is still em- 
ployed to take the place of ivory and bone, and in the manu- 
facture of toys. And, in many cases, where the dangerous 
inflammability of celluloid (reported on adversely by a 
Departmental Committee just under a year ago) is deemed 
to detract too much from its merits, cellulose acetate is 
used instead. Cellulose acetate melts but does not burn, 
and is widely used in cinema and theatre decorations. 
Casein, too, finds growing employment. “ Thermoplastic ” 
in the crude state, casein can be hardened by the action of 
formaldehyde. 

Nevertheless, while the consumption of these older 
plastic materials is being maintained or slowly expanded, 
the growth of the plastics industry is mainly due to the 
development of the synthetic and “ thermosetting ”’ resins. 
The bulk of the synthetic resins produced are of two kinds: 
the phenol-formaldehyde resins manufacturec according 
to Dr Baekeland’s method of thirty years ago and com- 
monly called bakelite; and the urea-formaldehyde resins, 
similarly prepared, which were not commercially developed 
until about twelve years ago. The phenol resins can give 
exceptional mechanical strength and a high degree of insu- 
lation; and it is these which are employed so strikingly 
in the manufacture of engineering and electrical compo- 
nents, as well as for bric-a-brac and furniture. Until re- 
cently phenol resins could only be produced in dark 
colours, which was in large measure responsible for the 
development of the urea resins. These can be used to make 
articles of many colours, and are widely employed for 
ornamental mouldings, table ware, and decorative purposes 
generally. 

These are the broad outlines of an industry which now 
shows signs of settling down rather than branching out in 
new and unexplored directions. But this account by no 
means exhausts the story of the industry. A great variety 
of transparent materials, for instance, have lately been 
produced, providing unbreakable substitutes for glass and 
excellent lenses. Transparent plastics are being used in 
aircraft manufacture; and cellulose acetate and other resin- 
ous materials are being used for aeroplane cabin roofs, gun 
turrets, windscreens, and navigation and landing lights. 

At present the industry’s attention is being concen- 
trated on moulding technique rather than on the discovery 
of new uses or the production of new types of resin. After 
a period of remarkable expansion, during which prices 
tended to fall while output soared, the plastics industry 
is entering a period of consolidation in both method and 
organisation. A period of price-cutting, together with 
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changes in technique which involve heavier outlays for 
fixed capital, are reducing the number and increasing the 
size of the firms in the industry, most of which still confine 
themselves to moulding, purchasing their materials from a 
few large suppliers. Clearly, however, the industry’s 
ultimate scope is still unbounded; any one of many lines 
of development may create a large new market, though 
the industry may be handicapped by its dependence 
upon imported raw materials. Yet, by and large, its 
immediate prospects depend upon the progress of the auto- 


Topics of 


The Submission of Czechoslovakia.—This has 
been a weck of rending anxiety and humiliation for the 
people of Czechoslovakia. Years of quietly determined 
preparation, of the building up of moral courage matched 
only by immense expenditure on the means of physical 
defence, have ended in the utter frustration of defeat with- 
out resistance. They cannot but be aware of profound 
bitterness against those who have connived at this defeat, 
a feeling none the less biting for the swift passage of 
events. On Sunday nothing had been thrown away. The 
Henlein party had been dissolved, its leaders had for- 
gotten their courage in flight, and quiet reigned in all 
parts of the republic. Dr Hodza, the Prime Minister, had 
affirmed in calm words that Czechoslovakia would never 
accept either a plebiscite or any secession of its territory. 
But by Monday afternoon the Cabinet in Prague had 
realised what the British and the French expected of them: 
and they were not left in any doubt of the urgency of 
these demands. In Prague, as everywhere in Czecho- 
slovakia, despair and the doubt which comes from ignor- 
ance of how things are going were mingled with thoughts 
cast to the great German armies standing round their 
frontiers, to the hasty buying of gas masks, to retreat, 
for Jews and democrats, from the frontier land, to the 
slowly dawning understanding of the disaster which had 
come upon them and which nothing now could prevent. 


* * * 


At five o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, after 
more and more urgent “ advice” from London and Paris, 
in view of the new menace from Poland and Hungary, and 
when the Czechoslovak Cabinet’s proposals for negotia- 
tion on the basis of the 1926 Czechoslovak-German arbi- 
tration treaty had been rejected, Dr Benes led his cabinet 
into submission. There can be few men who have suffered 
more mental anguish in the space of one week than Dr 
Benes and his colleagues. The evening in Prague was 
filled with the slow, uneasy movement of great crowds, 
the more reproachful for their dignified restraint, crying 
out against this dismemberment of their republic, against 
France and Britain, against all those who they feared 
had betrayed them or wished their downfall. The Bourse 
closed and a temporary banking moratorium was 
announced. On Thursday, the Government resigned and 
a new Cabinet with military participation was formed. 
But in the midst of these happenings there was broadcast 
over the wireless a statement which, for its dignity and 
courage, cannot be forgotten: “‘ We are not a vanquished 
people,” said the speaker. “We submitted in order to 
avoid greater losses, misery and bloodshed: often more 
courage is required to live than to commit suicide ... . 
We face the future with our heads high.” There could be 
no fitter epitaph to losers so gallant in defeat, no more 
secure testimony to Czechoslovakia’s place in history or to 
the continued struggle of its people for their independence. 


* * * 


The Economic Structure of Bohemia.— For 
Czechoslovakia, broadly speaking, the secession to Ger- 
many of the so-called Sudetenland would mean the 
drastic unbalancing of an economy now more or less 


mobile and electrical trades. In 1935 the electrical industry 
consumed synthetic resins to the value of £490,000: a 
the motor industry was the second-best Customer, takin 
resins to the value of about £325,000, or one-quarter of the 
year’s total ontput. Since then, the motor industry's con. 
sumption has risen nearly 25 per cent. For the rest, the 
plastics industry depends in a multitude of Ways upon the 
building and furniture trades. In other words, if the con. 
sumption trades of this country go on thriving, plastics 


: will 
continue to prosper. 


the Week 


firmly poised between industry and agriculture. According 
to occupational figures issued after the general census of 
1930, out of a total population of 14,729,536 the number 
of persons engaged in agriculture, fishery and forestry was 
5,101,614, whilst the corresponding figure for industry 
was 5,146,937. The transfer of two or three million Ger- 
mans to the Reich would entail a large subtraction from 
the figure for industry, but little appreciable change to 
the figure for agriculture. A glance at an industrial map 
of the Republic shows that a majority of both heavy and 
light industries (with the exception of armament-making 
which, however, draws a large proportion of its raw 
materials from minority areas) are in German or Polish 
minority districts, and drives home the inescapable conclu- 
sion that a mutilated Czechoslovakia would face grave 
difficulties in continuing as an economically independent 
state. 


* * * 


The people of the central plains of Bohemia and 
Moravia are by tradition peasants. On their borders lie 
the industrial towns. In Teschen, Bohumin and Karvina, 
the Polish minority area, coalmines and steel plants supply 
flourishing metallurgical industries with raw materials for 
the manufacture of machinery, motor-cars, and arma- 
ments, the armaments factories themselves being situated in 
Pizen and Brno, both of which are in the Czech area, though 
Pizen (Pilsen) is very close to the linguistic frontier. Con- 
tinuing anti-clockwise round the frontier from Teschen, the 
heavy industries give place in the German areas of Troppau 
and Freiwaldau to the manufacture of textiles and chemi- 
cals. There are textile factories from Trutnov to Gablonz 
and Reichenberg, where they are joined by light industries 
such as brewing, jewellery and crystalware manufacture, 
and also by motor-car works. Sugar refineries using beet 
drawn from non-German parts of the country put in an 
appearance at Beehmisch Leipa, until near Aussig, which is 
also a centre for the production of chemicals, textiles and 
china clay, the brown-coal mining area is entered. West- 
wards again, the district of Briix, with a large percentage of 
Czech-speaking miners, has German concerns manufac- 
turing toys, sugar and gloves. The Eger salient, the most 
easily demarcated German area, and embracing Karlsbad, 
Falkenau, Marienbad and Joachimsthal, produces porce- 
lain, textiles and musical instruments. Southwards- along 
the line of the Bohemian Forest there is a marked falling- 
off in industrial activity. Scattered glass-works, textile and 
toy factories, with paper mills near Krumau, are mostly 
operated by Germans. 


* * * 


This is a bare and incomplete recital, but it is enough 
to show that by ceding the German areas—and a fortiort 
the Polish areas as well—Czechoslovakia stands to - 
virtually all its brown-coal deposits, a large proportion © 
its iron-ore wealth, very many of the established metal- 
lurgical industries, most of the textile and glassware 
factories, and most of the light industries such as '0Y 
and musical instrument-making which now serve as usef 
auxiliaries 10 the national economy. If the Magy 
minority area in southern Slovakia were ceded (© 
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Hungary, there would be a further loss of much mineral 
wealth. But beyond these colossal inroads upon the Re- 
public’s economy, there is another and equally vital point 
to be considered. Whether under Austrian or Czecho- 
slovak rule, the Historic Provinces of Bohemia and Moravia 
have for seven centuries enjoyed economic unity. They 
have never been separated by any national frontier during 
that time. To suppose that the German industrial areas 
are artificially linked to the remainder of the provinces 
by an arbitrary political structure, and that they could be 
cut off without serious damage to themselves, is to show 
profound historical and geographical ignorance. Their 
communications, financial arrangements, and whole eco- 
nomy is contained within a tradition which secession must 
uierly sever. But if their economy would suffer from 
violent incorporation into the Reich, the damages which 
the remainder of the Historic Provinces must bear would 
be many times heavier. Little short of economic disaster 
involving radical readjustment would befall the large 
urban concentrations in Prague, Pilsen and Brno. Most of 
the banking and insurance companies, gathered in Prague 
during the last twenty years from all parts of the country, 
would be seriously affected: even the peasants would 
suffer, shorn of valuable urban markets. Communications 
by road, rail and river would take on an altogether dif- 
ferent aspect, and it is only necessary to point out, as an 
example, the fact that the railway between Prague and 
Brno, the two largest cities of the Republic—as one might 
say London and Glasgow—runs through a German area 
for a part of its length, to realise how suffocating could be 
Germany’s economic grip. It is not too much to say that 
those who force or connive at secession are taking upon 
themselves the responsibility for the economic collapse of 
an integral part of Central Europe. 


* * * 


Signor Mussolini and the Crisis.—The Italian dic- 
tator made haste to show his hand as soon as he saw that 
British and French wills were bending. On Thursday of 
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last week he published in the Popolo d’Italia an open letter 
to Lord Runciman demanding a plebiscite in Czecho- 
slovakia not only for the German element but also for all 
the other national minorities. He repeated this demand on 
Sunday and generalised it—out of a feeling which, as he 
claimed, was European rather than Italian—into a declara- 
tion that the only solution for Europe’s present torment 
lies in “ plebiscites for all the nationalities that want them.” 
This is a queer declaration of faith from the holder—and 
holder down—of the South Tyrol; for, while it is true that 
Herr Hitler has publicly renounced, for all eternity, the 
ambition of liberating his own Austsian brothers the 
Southern Tyrolese, this particularly grievously oppressed 
German minority would jump at a plebiscite if it were 
offered one. Evidently Signor Mussolini has no fear that 
the South Tyrol question will be raised by the one man 
who could raise it in a way that would be awkward for 
Italy; and the ground for the Duce’s confidence was made 
clear by him in the course of the same speech. “ If a front 
is formed either for or against Prague, Italy knows on 
which side she will be.” In other words, if there is war 
between Germany and the West European Powers, Italy 
will not be a neutral, but will be fighting from the outset 
on Germany’s side. This pledge of military service can 
only have been made in return for the promise of a reward; 
and the reward can only consist in a promise of German 
help to achieve Italian ambitions in the Mediterranean at 
the expense of France and Great Britain, in compensation 
to Italy for the sphere of influence in the Danube Basin 
which she is now perforce ceding to Germany. The pros- 
pect is not one on which anybody but the Germans and the 
Italians can dwell with any pleasure. 


* * * 


Poland Asks for Her Share.—Having realised 
which way the diplomatic wind was blowing, the 
Polish Government took hasty steps last week to drop the 
incipient support of the Anglo-French interest which had 
characterised Polish politics in those crucial days before 
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Mr Chamberlain went to Berchtesgaden. As soon as it 
became clear that secession of the German areas in Czecho- 
slovakia was really contemplated by the French and British 
Governments and that Herr Hitler would therefore get his 
way, the less unfriendly attitude to Czechoslovakia which 
had balanced the move away from German influence on 
Polish foreign policy was at once replaced by the old un- 
yielding enmity. Official pronouncements declared that the 
Polish minority in and around Teschen must be accorded 
“an identical settlement ” with that made for the German 
minority. Demonstrations at Katowice, Warsaw and 
Teschen itself resolved that “ Teschen must return at once 
to Poland” and even declared a frontier with Hun- 
gary; and the tactics used further westwards were 
copied down to the “ strengthening of frontier guards ” 
and the moving-up of troops released from the annual 
manceuvres just concluded in East Poland. By mid-week it 
was clear that, failing a settlement for the Polish minority 
in Mr Chamberlain’s plan, the Poles intended to have a 
Berchtesgaden of their own, and on Wednesday something 
approaching a Polish-Hungarian ultimatum was presented 
in Prague. Polish and Hungarian politicians have been in 
close consultation with the Nazi leaders, and one of the 
most immediate results of the Anglo-French weakness has 
been a virtual alliance between Berlin, Warsaw and Buda- 
pest. Overnight, the Nazi camp has gained two new 
inmates. 


* * * 


As always, Poland’s attitude depended in the end on that 
taken up by Britain and France: as soon as it became 
apparent that the democracies were yielding to Herr 
Hitler’s demands for the cession of Czechoslovak territory 
there was little else for Colonel Beck to do (even sup- 
posing his sympathies were not with Germany) than renew 
his good relations with the Reich and hasten to get what 
pickings he can from the carving-up of Czechoslovakia. 
Seizure of those pickings may bring troubles of their own. 
Polish claims extend specifically to the small (though in- 
dustrially important) area comprehended by Teschen, 
Bohumin and Karvina; generally these claims may be pre- 
sumed to extend some way across Moravian Silesia and 
eastwards along the southern slopes of the Tatra Moun- 
tains, which would form a magnificent frontier. But 
German eyes turned south-eastwards cannot ignore the 
value of Moravian towns next door to Teschen such as 
Moravska-Ostrava and Olomouc, both of which have 
negligible German minorities, nor the advantage of good 
communications across Slovakia to the Hungarian Danube. 
With the Poles astride northern Slovakia those communi- 
cations might be menaced from the flank and the road to 
the Ukraine be no easier of passage than it is to-day. These 
and other calculations will not fail to have their full 
influence in Warsaw. 


* * * 


Hungary and Roumania.—Hungary has added her 
voice to the chorus. Magyar rights in Slovakia are being 
urged by Government and Opposition alike, both with 
equal strength if for different reasons. Admiral Horthy 
took advantage of his shooting trip with General Goering 
to fix up a visit to Berchtesgaden for M. Imredy, the Prime 
Minister, and M. de Kanya, the Foreign Minister, and they 
returned apparently full of hope that Germany’s hymn of 
hate would include a Hungarian obbligato, if only in a 
minor key. What the Fuehrer agrees to do for the Magyar 
minority, and on what terms he agrees to do it, may well 
serve as an indication of what he intends shall be the next 
phase of the Drang nach Osten. Hungarian ambitions, like 
the Polish, are apparently not limited to the territory in- 
habited by the Magyar minority; a public meeting in Buda- 
pest on Wednesday was calling for the whole of Slovakia. 


* * * 


It would be strange if the significance of these move- 
ments were lost on a country like Roumania, which con- 
tains within its boundaries minority groups from all 
adjacent countries. Roumania continues to prepare for war. 
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The Council of Ministers which met last week 
placed under military control all industries conn 
national defence; and the final stretch of the strategical] 
important new railway line across northern Roumania ‘ 
being completed as rapidly as possible. Sales of certain 
textile materials closely linked to needs of defence 
been forbidden; and a Royal decree authorises the partial 
conscription of women for special work in time of war In 
the last few weeks, until the flight to Berchtesgaden the 
Roumanian attitude has been more and more clearh 
the side of Czechoslovakia. If now the Czechs are 
abandoned, Roumania will only be obe 
prudence in reconsidering her attitude. 
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* * * 


Work and Wages.—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, packed as it is with facts and figures, is perhaps 
formidable reading for the layman. Yet it is always full of 
valuable information about matters of work and wages 
which closely concern the livelihood of the vast majority 
of people, and the current September issue is even more 
than usually revealing. Business has fallen away seriously 
since last autumn, and the question of how deeply working 
people have so far been affected is important, not only 
because of the immediate social consequences of depres- 
sion and unemployment, but also because it is important 
to be able to assess the probable level of working-class 
purchasing power. According to the Gazette’s estimates 
of net increases or decreases in weekly wages, there has 
actually been a net increase over all industries of £233,000 
a week in the first eight months of this year. This is 
rather less than half the net increase recorded in the 
same months of 1937, when there was a boom; but, 
although the momentum in workers’ wages generated 
by last year’s activity, and in lesser degree by re-armament, 
has now probably come to an end, it clearly persisted for a 
long period this year. Against this must be set the rise 
in unemployment since the turn of the year, but even 
coal mining and iron and steel show net increases in 
weekly wages in the eight months of £2,000 and £17,000, 
respectively. 

* * * 


The latest figures, however, give little cause for 
optimism. It is true that the relatively small net decreases 
in weekly wages recorded in June, July and August were 
almost entirely due to falls in coal, iron and steel and 
cotton, and that, in general, increases, sometimes con- 
siderable, were still being recorded in most other indus- 
tries. But, as the monthly figures of wage bills given to the 
Ministry by certain individual firms suggest, the nsing 
trend, both in wage-rates and in the total of wage pay- 
ments, has now almost entirely ceased. The Ministry s 
index of wage-rates for the second quarter of 1938 was 
106, compared with 105} in the first quarter—the smallest 
increase since the end of 1936—and it is likely that the 
third quarter will show a slight decline. 


* * * 


The Outlook.—The question whether the next 
few months will see a recovery or a further fall in indus- 
trial activity can scarcely be answered favourably. The 
Economist’s monthly Trade Supplement published with 
this issue shows several reasons for supposing that 
business will fall off still more, but none, except, hypo- 
thetically, recovery in the United States or perhaps 
intensified re-armament, for believing that business will 
revive. The major export trades are at present very har 
hit. And Mr Colin Clark, who gained some reputauon 
as a prophet just over twelve months ago by forecasting 
the forthcoming recession, expresses pessimistic views 
from his Australian eyrie in the September issue of the 
Economic Journal. Mr Clark believes that ors 
activity moves with the shifting level of the nauon 
income, determined in its turn by the level of private 
investment, the course of overseas trade and the surplus 
or deficit on the Budget. He has calculated that private 
investment in the first quarter of next year will be about 
£35 millions below the fourth quarter of 1937. a 
last year’s high profits have still to be spent ; war ¢xpe? 
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ture may rise ; both import and export prices are likely 
to fail; and wages are not likely to decline steeply. But, 
in spite of these mitigating factors, the National Income 
will probably be considerably lower at the beginning of 
next year than it was at the end of last ; and employment 


may well be lower next New Year than last January. 


* * * 


A Railway Centenary.—The London and Birming- 
ham Railway was not the first English railway. Given 
statutory sanction in 1833 and opened as a through line 
between the two cities almost exactly one hundred years 
ago, it had been preceded eight years before by the Liver- 

ol and Manchester, and even earlier by the Stockton 
and Darlington. Yet the celebrations of this line’s centenary 
this week quite properly regard its opening as the pioneer 
step in passenger travel by rail the world over; and it was 
the first main line. The earlier railway projects had been 
primarily conceived to serve the freight requirements of 
local areas, though they soon, and in view of the time sur- 
prisingly, Won numerous passengers. The London and Bir- 
mingham, which_first ran into Euston Grove in September, 
1838, made it possible for passengers to travel from the 
capital to Birmingham, and beyond to Manchester and 
Liverpool. It was more than a hundred miles long, and 
extremely costly to build by reason of the toll taken by 
disturbed landowners, the deviations made necessary by 
opposing interests, and the engineering works required 
by the undulating character of the country through which 
it ran. But it made handsome profits. At Euston, behind 
Hardwick’s noble arch, the London and Birmingham had 
the first great London terminal station. In 1842 the Lon- 
don and Birmingham became by amalgamation the pivot 
of the London and North Western Railway; and to-day 
at Euston are established the headquarters of the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway, of which the L.N.W. is a 
chief constituent and which still pursues the progressive 
policy in passenger transport which the London and Bir- 
mingham began a hundred years ago. 


* * * 


The Covenant of the League.—lIn the Assembly 
of the League last Friday, Lord De La Warr made, on 
behalf of the Government of the United Kingdom, a 
statement of policy which was in effect one more confes- 
sion of Anglo-French political bankruptcy. The League, he 
said, had tended to strengthen the sanctions article at the 
expense of the provisions devised for the specific settle- 
ment of disputes. This seems hardly a fair account of the 
dealings at Geneva with Japan’s aggression against China 
and Italy’s against Abyssinia. Had Lord De La Warr been 
a Chinese or Abyssinian spokesman he would surely have 
complained rather that the procedure of investigation and 
conciliation was drawn out—by a timid statesmanship 
which feared to plunge into effective positive action—long 
after the aggressor had made it obvious, by the mos: 
brutally effective action, that nothing short of military 
sanctions would bring him to a halt. Lord De La Warr was 
on firmer ground in saying that the Covenant had come 
to be regarded as punitive and as an instrument for main- 
taining the status quo, but here there is a distinction to be 
made. It is both salutary and essential that the Covenant 
should be punitive towards the aggressor, and if the 
aggressor dislikes the Covenant on this account the rest of 
us should value the Covenant all the more. Pace Lord De 
La Warr, “ the real essence ” of the Covenant lies in puni- 
tive action against an aggressor no less, though also no 
more, than it lies in the recognition of the principle of 
Peaceful change and the prohibition of war until all means 
of pacific settlement have been exhausted. “ Peaceful 
change” and “collective security” are correlatives. 
Neither is feasible except in unison with the other. The 
true indictment against Anglo-French statesmanship dur- 
ing the last twenty years is that France, with British 
acquiescence, has set her face hard against “ peaceful 
change,” and has thereby made “ collective security ” like- 
Wise impossible. (What we have been witnessing during the 
Past ten days has, of course, no more to do with “ peaceful 
change” than it has with “ collective security.”) We pro- 
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foundly agree with the Lord Privy Seal that “ there is 
nothing essentially wrong with the Covenant.” What has 
been wrong has been the fatal mixture of intransigence and 
timidity with which the Covenant has been operated by 
French and British hands. But when Mr Chamberlain’s 
colleague declares that “the present difficulties of the 
League are not permanent” we can only observe with a 
sigh that, in the present state of mind of the French and 
British Governments and governing classes, this profession 
of optimism sounds dismally hollow. 


* * * 


Mr Butler on Palestine.—In Palestine, on the 14th, 
ten Arabs were killed, and ten others wounded, in a motor- 
omnibus which was blown up by a land-mine, while three 
Jews were killed and one British police-sergeant was 
wounded by another land-mine which blew up their car. 
Thereafter, the tale of casualties in Palestine during last 
week-end mounted up to twenty-six. This was the grim 
Palestinian commentary on a statement made on the 17th 
to the League Council by Mr R. A. Butler on behalf of 
the Mandatory Power, in reply to the criticisms of British 
policy in Palestine in the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion’s last report. Mr Butler made the welcome announce- 
rent that, while the Government were still awaiting the 
Woodhouse Commission’s report, they intended to reach a 
final decision in the light of it; that they had not altered 
their opinion that partition offered the best and most 
hopeful solution; and that they would do all in their power 
to expedite their decision. He contested the Mandates 
Commission’s verdict that the mandate was now practically 
in suspense, but at the same time he admitted frankly that, 
in the matter of terrorism, the situation showed no improve- 
ment, and that the task of suppressing the terrorism was 
not likely to be accomplished quickly. In the discussion at 
the Council meeting a rapid solution was pressed for by the 
representatives of Poland and Roumania, two countries 
which approve the policy of the Balfour Declaration be- 
Cause, as they see it, it turns Palestine into a dumping 
ground for Polish and Roumanian Jews of whom the Polish 
and Roumanian gentiles are anxious to be rid. While 
Poland and Roumania are thus inclined to be critical of the 
Mandatory Power in Palestine for being too lukewarm in 
promoting Jewish immigration from Eastern Europe, we 
know from General Goering’s lips that Germany is critical 
of us for trying to sit on the heads of the Arabs, and we 
may also suspect that Signor Mussolini’s sudden anti- 
Semitic campaign is really a bid for Arab sympathies. If 
Great Britain is going to put Palestine in order, she has no 
time to fose. 


* * * 


The Spanish Government Fights Back.—Reports 
which have now been coming in for many days from the 
Ebro front in Spain provide an ominous pointer to possi- 
bilities elsewhere. General Franco’s endeavour to push back 
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the Government forces across the River Ebro, an endeavour 
backed up by repeated heavy bombardment from the air 
and from the ground, has so far failed, although the effort 
to wear down the resistance of the Government troops 
continues. A comparison may be imagined between this 
success of defenders in relatively unprepared positions, 
and what would be the fate of attacks on a Maginot or 
Siegfried “line.” In Spain, the insurgents have nearly all the 
aeroplanes and most of the cannon: yet infantry assaults 
after heavy bombardment had failed to reach substan- 
tial objectives until, according to insurgent accounts, some 
progress was made on Thursday of this week. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that those gains would have been 
notably fewer, and hideously more costly, if the defenders 
had had the advantage of even a small portion of the mili- 
tary ingenuity which is now being displayed on either side 
of the Rhine. The lesson will not be lost on the ordinary 
man or indeed on the General Staffs. We trust it will also 
penetrate to the statesmen. The British Mission headed by 
Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, which is trying to 
arrange for an exchange of prisoners in Spain, having 
visited both Barcelona and Burgos without noticeable 
advantage to anyone concerned, returned recently to 
Toulouse, and on Monday last took up permanent quarters 
at Pau. General Franco refused the Mission’s request that 
a number of political prisoners should be reprieved from 
execution “in order to create a favourable atmosphere.” 
Like the Non-Intervention Committee, the Mission 
may be assumed to have hibernated for the winter. Mean- 
while, the Spanish Government itself has decided upon 
“the immediate and complete withdrawal of all combat- 
ants fighting on the Government side”; and thereby may 
have done more for the cause of non-intervention than all 
other nations put together. The move, described in 
Geneva as “a masterpiece of tactics,” is presumably a 
sequel to Dr Negrin’s dramatic visit to League headquarters 
some weeks ago. The Spanish Government has asked the 
League to set up at once an International Commission to 
make sure that the proposed scheme, which is that worked 
out by the Non-Intervention Committee, will be fully 
applied. Besides relieving Italy and Germany of their 
main excuse for intervention in Spain, the Spanish Govern- 
ment hopes to secure for itself the formal right, hitherto 
disputed, to purchase arms in defence against invasion. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Relations Conference.—While the 
fate of European civilisation was being decided last week 
in Bavaria between the dictator of Greater Germany and 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, an unofficial 
conference on the foreign policy of the United Kingdom 
and other states members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations was taking place in New South Wales. This 
meeting, which is the third in a series that was first pro- 
jected nine years ago, was attended by distinguished and 
representative students of international affairs and of intra- 
Commonwealth relations from Eire and South Africa as 
well as from Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, 
Canada, Newfoundland and India. The gravity of the 
moment at which these discussions were held seems to 
have impressed forcibly upon the minds of all participants 
the hard fact of the solidarity of the world and the impos- 
sibility of insulating any part of the British Empire, not 
to speak of the Commonwealth as a whole. The keynote 
was given by the recorder of the Conference’s proceedings, 
Mr H. V. Hodson, in the phrase that “ the Commonwealth 
is a miniature world ”; and from this thesis it follows that 
“ the Commonwealth can find no adequate inspiration for 
its future progress from within itself alone,” and that “ it 
cannot prolong its life as an end in itself, but only as the 
means towards a still greater end.” Commonwealth affairs 
and world affairs do indeed react upon one another in ways 
which are not always apparent to Commonwealth states- 
men before it is too late to save situations that we cannot 
afford to see lost. For example, when, at an official confer- 
ence held at Ottawa half a dozen years ago, Lord Baldwin 
and his colleagues took a long step towards turning the 
Commonwealth countries into a closed economic system, 
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they presumably did not realise at the time that they we 
thereby promoting the ambitions of a Hitler who at ro 
date was not yet in the saddle in Berlin. Yet, in retrospect 
it is evident that an agreement which closed British 
markets to South-East European exports and drove a poli- 
tical wedge between the United Kingdom and the United 
States was opening the way for Hitler to establish that 
German supremacy over Central and Eastern Europe 
which he is in the act of completing this week; and it js 
further evident that this German mastery in Europe may 
affect the destinies of every member of the Commonwealth 
vitally by placing the European island which is still the 
heart of the Commonwealth at the mercy of a Germany 
which already contains about ten million more citizens of 
European race than all the states members of the British 
Commonwealth put together. The next meeting of the 
British Commonwealth Relations Conference will have no 
lack of international topics for its agenda. 


* * * 


The Australian Budget.—A deficit of £3,184,000 
in the Australian Federal Budget will be met this year by 
an increase of taxation. This confirms the opinion of 
those who foresaw that the policy of financing relatively 
high re-armament expenditure out of borrowing, hitherto 
adopted by the Government, has obvious limits. Defence 
expenditure is to blame for the shortage. In 1938-39 
£16,796,000 will be spent on re-armament, a rise of 
£5,265,000 on the previous year, and of this sum, 
£8,492,000 remains to be found out of revenue, after 
contributions from loan-money and the last year’s defence 
vote have been made. Relieved of this need for defence 
expenditure the Federal Treasurer, Mr R. G. Casey, 
might feel fairly easy about the country’s finances, for 
even without the new taxation estimated revenue is 
higher than in 1937-38; and a 124 per cent. drop in 
average export prices during the year was made up by 
a greater volume of production. Expenditure for 1938-39 
is put down at £93,136,000, compared with £85,963,000 
in 1937-38, and revenue at £89,952,000, compared with 
£89,458,000 in 1937-38, the deficit being met by a 15 per 
cent. increase in company and individual income tax, 
yielding £1,400,000; a 4 to 5 per cent. imcrease in 
Sales-tax; and an 11 per cent. increase in land-tax 
which will yield £135,000. Customs and Excise are 
estimated to produce about £1,600,000 less than last year, 
but the sole Customs amendment consists in an excise 
increase of 8d. per Ib. on tobacco adopted as a means of 
raising the proportion of Australian leaf used in the 
making of cigarettes. Discussion of the Budget was 
accompanied by the announcement that the Loan Council 
was about to fix the terms of conversion for the Four Per 
Cent. Internal Loan, 1951-61; and this operation 
should provide an interesting indication of how public 
opinion regards the Budget. In his introductory speech, 
Mr Casey remarked on Australia’s comparatively strong 
economic and financial position, and commented on the 
need “ for very large increases of expenditure on defence 
and social services,” adding that he hoped the Budget 
would be accepted “ as a courageous effort.” 


* * * 


There are, indeed, storm signals flying for a country 
so closely dependent on world conditions as Australia ; 
and she would be wise to face the future with shortened 
sail. The latest estimates of the Balance of Payments 
prepared by the Commonwealth Statistician (which 
should, incidentally, serve as an example to the mother 
country) show clearly the change in atmosphere. In the 
twelve months to June, 1938, Australian exports brought 
in (on a preliminary estimate) {stg. 5 million less than 
in 1936-37, while imports and debt interest cost £« 
millions more. On all current items together, 4 credit 
balance of £6.6 millions has been converted into a debit 
balance of £20.3 millions; and, if this latter preliminary 
estimate is later confirmed, it will be the worst result since 
1929-30. The economic position of Australia is by 9° 
means alarming ; but it justifies every caution. 
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More Births.—For sixty years the British birth- 
rate has fallen steadily. At present the population is 
reproducing itself at a rate of about 25 per cent. below 
the rate needed to maintain its numbers. The death rate 
has been strikingly reduced in the last two generations ; 
but, though an appreciable reduction in maternal mortality 
might still be effected, mortality as a whole cannot be 
brought down indefinitely and, with a larger proportion 
of the population likely to be found in the higher age 
groups in future, any considerable further diminution 
in the death-rate is not likely to happen and an increase 
will soon be inevitable. With the gloomy prospect of 
sharply declining numbers in the not very distant future, 
it is a refreshing, though scarcely significant, event that 
the Registrar-General should be able to report that more 
babies were born last quarter than in any three months 
since the June quarter of 1932, and that the birth rate 
was higher in the first half of this year than in any six 
months since 1931. The natural increase of population 
by excess of births over deaths in the quarter ended 
last June was 45,080, compared with 33,957, 38,112 and 
45,252 in the corresponding quarters of 1935, 1936 
and 1937. These figures do not mean that the tide has 
turned. The rise in the birth-rate is far too small to 
change the main outlines of the picture of future popula- 
tion. And in any case it is almost certainly a reflection of 
the great prosperity experienced until the autumn of 
last year, and the natural expectation is that the next 
few returns will show further falls. 


* * * 


Planning in Practice.—Twice during the past few 
days a scarcely justified note of optimism has been 
sounded about the progress and prospects of town and 
country planning. At the Building Exhibition a week 
ago Sir Philip Sassoon, First Commissioner of Works, said 
that much of the ugliness of post-war urban development 
was due to the unavoidable haste to house and rehouse the 
people. Now, he declared, local authorities were alive to 
their responsibilities and the building industry was 
making a concerted effort to enforce minimum standards 
of taste and quality. Similarly, the Town and Country 
Planning Advisory Committee appointed by the Minister 
of Health four years ago reported on Wednesday that 
no drastic changes were needed in the existing protective 
legislation, which mainly consists of the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1932 and the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Act. It is indeed true that over 24 
out of 37 million acres in England and Wales are now 
covered by planning resolutions, but the area actually and 
effectively planned is pitiably small. The Committee 
concede that firmer use of their statutory powers by local 
authorities is desirable: the present powers would be 
adequate if they were used thoroughly. But the Committee 
cannot escape the fact that thorough use of these powers 
is impracticable while authorities are unable or unwilling to 
pay to disturbed or restricted landowners the compensation 
laid down. Many of them will not face the payment of 
compensation at all; and it is fast becoming clear that, if 
the remaining amenities of life in town and country are 
to be maintained or improved, a drastically amended 
method of procedure is needed. Local authorities have 
neither the scope nor the financial strength to save the 
Countryside or to replan Britain’s towns. The Advisory 
Committee rightly say that on matters of major policy we 
must wait for the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Distribution of Population. Building and 
planning are contingent upon the siting of industry and 
centres of employment. But the truth is that many new and 
Pressing problems of society, ranging from air raid 
Precautions to industrial location, are calling for some 
revision, both now and in the long run, in traditional 
about the proper principles of administrative 
ce. 


Practi 
* * * 


The Ages of the Workers.—The age composition 
of workers insured against unemployment is only less 
mportant to observers of industry than their total 
Qumbers, The Ministry of Labour have iust published 
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a sample inquiry made in July, 1937, into the distribution 
of insured men among various age groups. The pre- 
ponderance of young men in the newer industries and of 
old men in the older trades is clearly shown. In the manu- 
facture of electrical cable and apparatus as many as 44.7 
= cent. of the insured males were aged between 14 and 24. 
n commerce, finance and distribution, all of which have 
grown notably since the last war, the percentage of males 
in this group was 43, against an average for all industries 
of 30 per cent. On the other hand, the industries with 
a high proportion of men aged between 45 and 64 were 
port transport (46:5 per cent.), blast furnaces (38-5), 
public works contracting (which includes an appreciable 
number of transferred unemployed miners) (37-3), and 
Shipbuilding (34-4). For all industries the percentage 
was 24-8. A further striking fact was that unemployment 
was highest among young men in precisely the industries 
which employed fewest of them, namely, port transport, 
fishing and public works contracting. These were also 
the industries in which unemployment was highest among 
men over 45 years of age—in public works contracting 
over half of these older men were out of work at the 
height of last year’s prosperity Clearly, the young men 
are moving to the trades and districts in which the 
prospects of steady work are brightest. The proportion 
of old men is highest in depressed areas and depressed 
industries ; and the incidence of unemployment, very 
naturally, rises with age, varying in July, 1937, from 
4-1 per cent. of the insured between the ages of 16 and 17 
to 23.6 per cent. between 60 and 64. In London only 
2:1 per cent. of the 16-17 group were out of work when 
the inquiry was made. But in Wales as many as 36-7 per 
cent. of men between 55 and 64 were unemployed. 
If any comfort can be taken from these rather gloomy 
figures, it is that appreciable adjustment is being made 
by transference and migration to the advantage of younger 
people. But the problem of the older men is still as grave 
as ever. 


* * * 


Unemployment and Paid Holidays .—The spreading 
practice of giving holidays with pay has given rise to new 
problems in the determination of the right of unemployed 
workpeople to insurance benefit. Just before the rising of 
Parliament in the summer Miss Irene Ward drew the 
attention of the Minister of Labour to the plight of certain 
engineering operatives on Tyneside. On taking their holi- 
days, these workers were entitled under an agreement with 
their employers to draw credits accumulated over a period 
of time to cover the cost of their holidays and representing 
a proportionate share, week by week, of the sums previ- 
ously drawn in wages. Miss Ward claimed that, in cases 
where the men had become unemployed before taking 
their holidays, these accumulated credits were reckoned as 
deferred wages and deemed to debar the men from draw- 
ing benefit for the number of working days they repre- 
sented. The Ministry of Labour has now issued a 
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memorandum summarising recent decisions of the umpire 
on these disputed points. Where a man has been suspended 
from employment for twelve or more days in addition to 
the customary holiday or holidays, he is regarded as out 
of work and entitled to benefit on the days of holiday. On 
the specific point at issue, it has been ruled that holiday 


payments in the engineering industry must be regarded as . 


wages, and that workers discharged before their holidays 
and receiving such payments immediately must be regarded 
as still receiving wages for as many days as the payment 
represents, and therefore not entitled to benefit for that 
period. If a man has come to be regarded, under the 
Twelve Days’ rule, as discharged before he receives his 
holiday money, there is no disallowance of benefit. The 
right of the worker to draw benefit in these cases thus 
depends upon whether or not the holiday payment can be 
regarded as continuous with the weekly wage payments 
received before being paid off; and the umpire has sug- 
gested that, to clarify the matter, the lapse of no more 
than a week between the receipt of the last pay envelope 
and the handing over of the holiday money should be held 
to establish continuity when wages are paid weekly. The 
position has now been defined; the decision will scarcely 
satisfy either Miss Ward or the Tyneside engineers. 


* * * 


Transport in Northern Ireland.—The Northern 
Ireland Road Transport Board has attracted atten- 
tion far outside its native province because of the unique 
nature of the experiment in transport co-ordination 
which gave it birth. The Board (which was the subject of 
two articles in The Economist of January 29 and February 
5, 1938) is given a complete monopoly of all road transport 
for reward, whether of goods or passengers, outside the city 
of Belfast. From the start, however, any economic advan- 
tages that the Board may have had have been overshadowed 
by its very heavy financial losses. The loss on the first 
year’s working was £94,048. In the second year, for which 
the report has just been issued, the net loss on working was 
£70,040 (after allowing £133,106 for depreciation) and the 
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total loss, including interest on stock and loans y 
£162,229. Over the two years the Board has thus lst 
£256,277. In its second year the Board’s energies one 
devoted largely to the acquisition of existing goods haul : 
businesses (the passenger concerns having been taken = 
in the first year). This has involved the purchase of 984 
separate undertakings and 1,185 vehicles, 


* * * 


The ultimate success of the Board must depend to q 
large extent on whether it succeeds in obtaining a 
sufficient proportion of the traffic carried by former 
operators. So far as the goods side is concerned, the Board 
view the existing position with unconcealed alarm, and 
frankly state they do not see any prospect of establishing 
the freight undertaking on a sound basis unless and until 
steps are taken to amend the Road Transport Act in such a 
way as to prevent the legal evasion of the Act, which is now 
extensively carried on. Since the Transport Board was set 
up, many firms and individuals have carried more and 
more of their own goods, the Board only being given a 
monopoly of carrying by road for hire or reward. In addi- 
tion, the Board states that many carriers, having sold their 
undertakings to the Board, are still carrying on haulage 
business under new forms. New lorries are being purchased 
with the money paid out by the Board as compensation, 
ostensibly for use by the individual owners in their own 
businesses, but in fact being used to carry goods at cut 
rates for farmers and traders, by the simple expedient of 
purchasing goods at an undefined price, and after the goods 
have been sold fixing their purchase price at the selling 
price, less the charge for carriage. The financial straits of 
the Board are necessarily a matter of grave concern to the 
Government of Northern Ireland, and two recent enquiries 
have been held, one of which revealed that strong disagree- 
ment on matters of policy between the Board and the rail- 
way companies had prevented any real co-ordination of 
road and rail transport on the lines envisaged when the 
Board was set up. It is clear, from the second year’s re- 
port, that the whole question of transport in Northern 
Ireland will have to be thought—and fought—out anew. 
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From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Revival Analysed 


New Yorx, September 13.—With the passing of 
Labour Day it is timely to review the trends of the summer 
to see what light they may throw on the prospects for the 
autumn. It is now clear that the first sign of revival appeared 
in the index of residential building, which has risen uninter- 
ruptedly since February. The second sign came in the market 
for industrial shares, which, after falling to its lowest level at 
about the end of March, rose sharply in the third week of 
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June and then advanced meteorically for about two weeks. 
Since then there has been little change; and the average of 
closing prices on Saturday, September 9th, was almost 
exactly the same as on June 30th. 

The third index to show a pronounced upward movement 
was that of the prices of sensitive commodities; agricultural 
commodities began to rise in early June, advanced into July 
and then began to decline, losing their entire gain by early 
September; non-ferrous metal prices began to rise late in 
June, advanced sharply into July and have since held their 
ground. In point of time, the fourth index to move was that 
of production, which began to rise decisively in July and has 
continued to rise without interruption ever since. 

So far the movements of the index of production have 
been dominated by steel output, but now production 1s i- 
creasing rapidly with the introduction of the new models, 
and it is almost certain that the index of production for 
September will be well above the August figure, which was 
higher than the index for July. With the increase in produc- 
tion, and the movement of crops, such subsidiary indices as 
car loadings and power production have likewise risen. 

From this account, it would appear that the initial phase 
of the upturn was speculative, in the sense of anticipatory: 
That is, the rise in share values actually preceded the upwar 
movement in the indices of business activity, with the single 
exception of residential building. It would also seem that 
much of the early increase in production was itself of a >, 
lative or anticipatory character, representing the ep 
ment of stocks depleted by many months of liquidation. 
term “ speculative” implies no judgment about the soun 
ness or unsoundness of the anticipations expressed. 
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The RG6le of the Share Market 


It is always a moot question in American discussion 
whether movements 1n the share market exert a causal in- 
oa se on business trends. In 1929 any sort of market dis- 
sae capable of starting the liquidation of the huge 
aan of brokers’ loans could not fail to cause a credit 
deflation of sufficient magnitude to impair the entire 
economic fabric. In that instance, the relationship between 
the stock market and the general economy could be clearly 
"Te autumn of 1937, however, the relationship was far 
less clear. The market collapsed at a time when business 
activity was at a high level; when credit was cheap and 
abundant; and when the entire sum of brokers’ loans was 
relatively small. While there was some deflation of credit 
attributable solely to the liquidation of these loans, it also 
was small. Yet the collapse of production was more severe 
than in the final months of 1929 and the whole of 1930 
ther. 
* direct consequence of the stock market collapse in 
1929 was physical, quantitative, deflation on an enormous 
scale. It would appear that the stock market collapse in 1937, 
on the other hand, produced a sort of deflation of confidence 
or entrepreneurial initiative. It is more than doubtful whether 
the collapse in 1937 can be interpreted as a demonstration of 
the uncanny foresight of investors deliberately appraising the 

extent of a forthcoming business recession. 7 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that conditions 
within the market itself may be a positive determinant of 
economic trends. When the market was in a position to 
expand or contract the volume of credit through the brokers’ 
loan account, this was clearly the case. But in 1937, and 
again in 1938, the influence of the market was independent 
of and apparently greater than its physical relation to the 
volume of credit. In other words, it may be persuasively 
argued that, while some sort of recession might otherwise 
have been looked for in 1937, the severity and depth of the 
actual depression was in large measure caused by (rather 
than its anticipation a cause of) the collapse in the market; 
and that this summer’s recovery was to a considerable extent 
caused by (rather than a cause of) the convulsive market 
upswing in June. To the extent that this hypothesis is true, 
it implies that market appraisals are more subjective than 
formerly; and that even the reduction or virtual elimination 
of the brokers’ loan account has left the market more specula- 
tive. Arguments of this type have long been advanced by 
those who contend that the market is too “thin” to serve 
the investment needs of our economy. : 

While this “ thinness” has been generally recognised, no 
very satisfactory analysis has ever been made of the reasons 
for it. It was formerly believed that the erratic character of 
the American share market was due to the prevalence of 
margin trading; margin trading has almost disappeared, yet 
the market is more erratic than ever. It was sometimes attri- 
buted to manipulation; but the market is closely watched by 
the S.E.C. for evidences of manipulation, and few have been 
Suspected or detected. 

On the whole, the record of the last twelve months suggests 
that our share market, as at present constituted, is capable of 
exerting a deleterious influence on our general economy; and 
that the erratic deviations of the daily movements from, say, 
monthly averages are indicative of serious structural defects. 
However desirable in themselves, such reforms as the limita- 
tion of margin trading and the restrictions on short selling 
do not appear greatly to have ameliorated this condition. 








France 


The Entente and Foreign Policy 


Paris, September 22.—Two motives are discernible at 
the root of the German offensive against Prague: the libera- 
‘tion of the oppressed Sudetens, as the popular pretext; and 
the intention to disrupt the French post-war system of 
alliances, the focal point of which is the military bastion 
7 Bohemia. Both these intentions now seem to be accom- 

ished, 

As Anglo-French collaboration is more than ever a prime- 
mover of French foreign policy, Mr Chamberlain was in a 
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much better position than M. Daladier to cut the Gordian 
knot. And an English commitment on the Continent (in the 
form of a guarantee of the new Czechoslovakian frontier) is 
some compensation to the French for this retreat, just as it 
also encourages the Danubian States in their resistance to the 
Drang nach Osten. It remains to be seen what policy France’s 
ally, Soviet Russia, will now adopt. 

The Anglo-French agreement may have important conse- 
quences in French internal policy. In the last two years the 
Left extremists have gained in Strength, but in face of 
renewed danger from German aggression, French politics 
may gain in solidarity. But serious financial problems are 
still awaiting a solution. 

The recent labour troubles, which were reminiscent of 
those which coincided with the beginning of the Spanish civil 
war, aroused only a slight response among the workers. More 
and more they are in favour of orderly trade union policy, 
and disposed to put industrial before political interests. 

During the past month of international crisis the markets 
were completely calm. The franc merely followed the decline 
in the dollar rate of sterling. There was apparently no serious 
flight of capital; and what exodus there was may even have 
been balanced by repatriations. Appreciable withdrawals from 
the banks—especially in frontier regions—were met by the 
solid support of all the public banks; and no serious tighten- 
ing of the money market has occurred. 

It seems likely that fear of an aggravation of the 
European conflict led to an increase in subscrip- 
tions to the new bonds of the Caisse Autonome. These sub- 
scriptions are encouraged by the Government on the grounds 
that this form of hoarding is wiser than the accumulation 
of bank notes, since the bonds bring in interest. It is now 
possible that the State will decide to make its payments, from 
1,000-1,500 francs upwards, by cheque, in order to ease the 
Strain on the money market. 

Last week’s return of the Bank of France showed that the 
Treasury had still not had recourse to the new authorised 
advances. But the next return will show further borrowing. 
Public opinion will consider the foreign crisis sufficient 
excuse for this, all the more because M. Daladier can argue 
that for six months he was able to avoid any borrowing from 
the Bank. 

French prices have maintained their recent stability. Last 
week the general index was 645, against 644, 641, 646, 644 
in preceding weeks. This was again due to the falling 
prices of domestic products, the index of which declined 
from 668 to 666:— 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
13 20 27 3 10 17 


General index 644 644 646 641 644 645 
Domestic products ... 667 669 670 664 668 666 
Imported products ... 605 600 603 600 602 607 
SEE “cunnnenanepenne 625 627 629 627 632 630 
Raw materials ......... 662 660 661 654 655 659 


The usual seasonal increase in unemployment seems to 
have appeared. The number of persons idle this week was 
338,255, against 337,798 on September 3rd and 308,178 a 
year ago. 





Germany 


International Crisis 


BERLIN, September 21.—-The Czechoslovak crisis moves 
so quickly that comment is likely to be useless, On Thurs- 
day last week the Bourse reacted to the news of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s initiative with a recovery, followed by a fall on Friday, 
and then three days of comparative strength. Contrary to 
recent precedent, the market now moves in sympathy with 
foreign stock exchanges. So far as can be judged from re- 
stricted inquiries, British opinion here did not favour Mr 
Chamberlain’s step, fearing that it would lead to an increase 
in the Reich's demands and intensify the already intolerable 
“Th attitude of the German Press, which writes no word 
on the matter without direct official orders, justifies this 
apprehension. The chief Party journal, which less than a 
fortnight back professed to stand for the Carlsbad pro- 
gramme, and only after Herr Hitler's Nuremberg speech had 
proclaimed for self-determination, that is, the annexation of 
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the Sudeten lands, added on Friday the demand that, inde- 
pendently of a settlement on such lines, Czechoslovakia 
should be “ punished.” On Saturday it demanded, and other 
journals followed suit, the “ disappearance” of the whole 
Czech “ travesty State.” This may be a bargainer’s condition, 
to be later abated as a magnanimous concession. 

It has been emphasised from here—and required no 
political sagacity to see—that any settlement other than 
accession of the Sudeten lands to the Reich would be a settle- 
ment, but not a solution. The proposed international guaran- 
tees of future Czech independence are melancholy. It is to 
be hoped that the Czechs, surrendering their lands, will retain 
that wit which is often the only weapon of the feeble, and, 
accepting all of the conditions but one, will beg to be spared 
the threat of a British guarantee of their independence. 


Good Crops 


According to official reports average weekly earnings (not 
wage-rates) have continued to advance; in March, 1938, 
im the production goods industries they were 7.7 per cent. 
higher than in December, 1935, and, in the consumers’ goods 
trades, they were 10.2 per cent. higher. The crops return 
is very good. According to the preliminary August estimate 
cereals yielded 24,510,000 metric tons, against 22,200,000 tons 
in 1937, and an average of 22,620,000 tons in 1932-37. The 
rye crop is 8,190,000 tons, against 6,920,000 tons in 1937; 
wheat amounts to 5,030,000 tons against 4,460,000 tons last 
year. On the basis of later partial data the cereal crop is now 
estimated at 25,700,000 tons, which exceeds that of the best 
post-war year, 1933, when it was 25 million tons. 

These figures apply only to the old Reich figures. In 
Austria the cereal crop (excluding maize) is estimated at 
1,780,000 tons, or nearly 8 per cent. more than last year's, 
and nearly 5 per cent. above the average for recent years. 
The combined crop of Greater Germany is about 27,800,006 
tons, or 3,640,000 more than in 1937. Including a carry-over 
of 3 million tons the stock amounts to about 31 million tons, 
to which future imports must be added. Since consumption 
for all purposes in the new Reich is between 21 to 23 million 
tons, Germany is supplied for a much longer period than a 
single year. 


Heavy Imports 


The foreign trade return for August was unsatisfactory in 
many ways. Exports were low, and the import surplus was 
high. Import prices are rising, and export prices falling. 
Greater Germany’s imports were valued at Rm. 509 millions 
and exports at Rm. 445 millions. The import surplus for the 
whole of Greater Germany was Rm. 64 millions, and for the 
old Reich alone Rm. 38 millions. 

Imports into the old Reich, which in the two preceding 
months had fallen, increased substantially; and exports, 
which rose in July, fell in August, and were smaller in value 
than any month, with one exception, since September, 1936. 
They amounted to only Rm. 419 millions, against Rm. 541 
millions in August, 1937. There was a notably large export 
of gold, amounting to Rm. 454 millions, and gold imports 
were only Rm. 28 millions. Exports of manufactured goods 
were only Rm. 338 millions, against Rm.428 millions in 
August, 1937. Detailed figures are as follows: — 


July Aug. Jan.~Aug, 





Imports Millions 
i GRID . srcccccensnsccccncecsen 144-7 152-8 1,308.7 
a 9-4 9-1 75-0 
(6) Animal foodstuffs ............ 34-9 37-0 298-1 
(c) Vegetable foodstuffs ......... 72-0 83-5 704-9 
Il. Industrial goods ............... 267-7 299-9 2,229-9 
(a) Raw materials...............0.. 155°1 169°6 1,293-8 
(6) Semi-manufactured ......... 80-9 98-0 675-3 
(c) Manufactured...............05 31-7 32-3 260°8 
Total (including others) 417-3 457°0 3,571-3 

Exports 

I. Foodstuffs .................c..0005 3-8 3-2 37-9 
(a) Livestock ........sesseceeseres 0-0 0-1 0:9 
(6) Animal foodstuffs ............ 0-9 0-3 5-1 
(c) Vegetable foodstuffs ......... 1-3 1-5 16-5 
Ii. Industrial goods............... 435-4 415-5 3,402-0 
(a) Raw materials...............++ 46-2 43-6 354°9 
(6) Semi-manufactured ......... 31-5 33-7 261-5 
(c) Manufactured.................. 357-7 338-2 2,785-6 


Total (including others) 439-4 419-3 3,441-7 
The trade figures ase plainly a sign of the political times. 


Industrial Activity 


The number of persons unemployed j : ’ 
fell in August to 179,000, against 218,000 *: . oe ha 
The number of employed rose to 20.9 millions, which July, 
millions more than at the same time last year. In havieaie . 
number of persons unemployed fell in August by on 
to 151,000. Labour is still being imported into the old Re 1 
from Austria, and many hundreds of Austrian = 
now employed in North German textile mills. 

Retail sales in the first half of this year were 7 per cent 
higher than in the first six months of 1937. The number of 
dwellings completed in the first half of the year fell to 
112,410, against 119,883 in 1937; but the number of permits 
to build increased by nearly 14 per cent. 

Pig-iron production in August was 1,584,800 tons; and 
in the first eight months output was 12,166,800 tons, against 
10,417,000 tons in 1937, The Hermann Goring ironworks are 
making rapid progress. The international tinplate cartel 
of which Great Britain is a member, has been renewed until 
June, 1941, on the basis (for the prseent) of unchanged prices, 
The census of motor cars, motor cycles and commercial cars 
in Greater Germany for July shows that there are 3,364,503 
vehicles in use. Motor cycles number 1,582,900, private cars 
1,305,608, and commercial cars 382,837. Vehicles in the old 
Reich increased during the last twelve months from 2,827,870 
to 3,241,852. 


women are 


Despoiling the Fugitive 


Revenue from taxation in August totalled Rm. 1,305 
millions, against 1,080 millions in August, 1937. The in- 
crease, as usual, came mostly from direct taxes and taxes on 
business transactions. The Reich flight tax yielded the record 
high sum of Rm. 26 millions; if this monthly rate were 
maintained the tax would bring in Rm. 312 millions a year, 
or as much as the beer tax. The war threat of July-August 
accelerated the flight of the Jews, who in some cases known 
to your Correspondent left everything behind. As the tax is 
25 per cent. on capital, the August figure indicates that 
Jews owning Rm. 104 millions fled in the space of one 
month. 

The flight tax is levied almost exclusively on Jews, since 
Aryans removing permanently to abroad are business men, 
who escape the tax under a clause exempting persons whose 
purpose of removal is considered advantageous to the Reich. 
The tax is not levied simply on the amount of capital re- 
moved. In 1932-33 it yielded less than Rm. 1 million. Since 
then it has yielded altogether Rm. 340 millions, representing 
the flight of persons possessing Rm. 1,360 millions, almost 
all of which has been confiscated by booking as blocked 
assets which the fugitives will never see again. Spoliation of 
this magnitude was not witnessed even in the Middle Ages. 





Holland 


Exchange Fluctuations 


AMSTERDAM, September 12..—Nervousness on the inter- 
national exchange markets and an extensive demand for gold 
have been the features on which attention has been focused 
during the past four weeks. On the Amsterdam foreign ¢x- 
change market the Exchange Equalisation Fund had to 
intervene on several occasions. The bare rates quoted for 
sterling in Amsterdam do not give much insight into the 
actual position, since they remained fairly stable, while the 
dollar rate and the price of gold registered considerable 
advances, as the following table shows: — 


Amsterdam 
Price Exchange Rates 

1938 of Gold Sterling Dollar 
September 1 .........--. 2,052)-543 8 -92-} 1-83-4 
September 2 |........... 2,0544-57} 8-92-4 1-84 fs 
September 3 ............ 2,0574-754  8°92-} 184-4 
September 5 ..........., 2,064-70  8:92-b 184-5 
September 6 ............ National Holiday 
September 7 ..........., 2,067}-70} 8-93 1-85- i 
September 8 ............ 2,068}-704 8-93 1: 85~i 
September 9 |........... 2,0663-69} 8-92-} 1:85 
September 10 ............ 2,0693-714 8-92 1-85-is 
September 12 ............ 2,0734-76} 892-4 185-4 


This course of events gave rise to the impression, especk 
ally abroad, thet Holland had linked the guilder 
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cling, and should be regarded, to all intents and pur- 
= as a member of the sterling bloc. This was a mistaken 
Pew. The Netherlands did not revert to the gold standard 
when the guilder was devalued in September, 1936, as 
Belgium and France did, and Holland has since maintained 
4 “floating guilder ” with the object of retaining freedom 
of action in foreign exchange policy in the event of wide 
fuctuations in exchange rates. 


The Guilder and Sterling 


From the outset there has been no question of linking our 
currency with sterling. This, however, does not alter the 
fact that British currency policy has gradually become a more 
and more dominant factor in the economic life of the 
Netherlands. The foreign trade of the Netherlands has under- 
gone considerable changes in recent years, and England not 
Germany is now our principal customer. This is clearly 
illustrated by the following table compiled by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics: — 


VALUE IN MILLIONS OF GUILDERS 
(excluding gold and silver) 


July August Jan.-Aug. 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
Total imports .., 120 122 116 §=©1,015 936 
Including— 


Germany .....0000 26 28 26 212 196 
Belgium ........ . 12 14 12 121 102 
Gt. Britain ..... ‘ 10 9 9 8&9 74 
a 7 5 6 39 4l 
Neth. Indies ... 9 10 6 80 73 
OR: siccithesti ‘ 11 11 12 83 109 
Total exports ... 78 98 90 733 666 
Including to :— 
Germany .....0008 13 15 15 112 103 
Gt. Britain ..... . 19 24 23 159 153 
Belgium ......006 7 10 8 80 68 
ae ° + 5 5 50 39 
Neth. Indies ... 7 8 8 58 69 
A, scnctenies 2 4+ 4 40 20 


Ii we add to trade with Britain our export to the other 
countries Comprising the sterling bloc, it is made clear that 
Our export interests, and consequently an appreciable part 
of the Dutch economy, are very intimately concerned with the 
sterling rate in Amsterdam. An unduly severe decline in 
the sterling rate would entail disastrous consequences for our 
exports. In view of this,-the Government of the Netherlands 
are watching the course of sterling very closely. 

On the other hand, the Government have to take a number 
of factors into consideration to determine their policy in 
monetary matters. There is no question of the guilder follow- 
ing the sterling rate blindly, and from the fact that sterling 
has recently been falling at about the same rate as the guilder, 
it should not be deduced that this will always be the case 
under all circumstances. 

For a time the Netherlands Equalisation Fund operated by 
Purchasing sterling at 8.92, while they were simultaneously 
selling dollars at 1.85§—evidently with the object of counter- 
acting a further rise in the dollar rate, on the one hand, and 
maintaining the sterling rate, on the other. From this it 
may be concluded that the authorities did not want to allow 
the guilder to depreciate any further. Foreign exchange 
Policy is of vital;importance to a country like the Nether- 
lands with extensive international interests, and it can safely 
be said that the Government cannot, and will not, pursue 


; ae of merely making the guilder follow the lead of 
Sterling. 








Roumania 


Roumania’s Position 


Bucuarest, September 13.—The political tension caused 
by the crisis in Czechoslovakia has been felt very acutely in 
Roumania. It has been the popular belief that this country 
would immediately follow France and Great Britain if they 
intervened to defend Czechoslovakia against any aggression 
by Germany. Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg made a very 
unfavourable impression here. The Universul printed a lead- 
ing article saying that the Hitlerite aspiration to take over 
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the Germans in Czechoslovakia was irrational and contrary 
to the interests and sovereignty of the Czechoslovak State; 


it was, moreover, dangerous to Germany’s neighbours. 


Blocked Lei and Soya Beans 


In 1935 the German firm I.G. Farbenindustrie had a 
blocked account in Roumania amounting to about Lei 600 
millions. This was the proceeds of sales of aspirin, pyra- 
midon, antipyrine and photographic supplies. According to 
the Roumanian exchange regulations such sums could not be 
deblocked except for investment in Roumanian enterprises, 
including building. The German firm then sought some 
advantageous means of deblocking this large sum; and, after 
a disappointing attempt had been made to cultivate and 
export to Germany peas and beans and other vegetables, 
which were found to take too much out of the soil, an 
expert was sent to China to study the cultivation of the soya 
bean. From the seed of this plant are produced an edible oil, 
butter, several chemical products, oilcakes for fattening cattle 
and, finally, a product which, in the United States of 
America has been called “Hard Gummi,” used by some 
motor car manufacturers for making steering wheels. 

It was necessary to choose, from among some thousands of 
Species, that type of soya bean most suitable for cultivation 
in Roumania. It was also necessary to bring with the seeds 
the bacilli which contribute to the proper fertility of the 
soil. These bacilli were named in Roumania “ radicines,” 
since they affect the roots of the plant and form excrescences 
on them like small potatoes in which the radicines are lodged. 
During the growth of the plant they produce in the circula- 
tion of the sap a reaction by means of which the ozone of the 
outside air is drawn into these excrescences. There it remains 
until the harvest when the plant is cut off, leaving the roots 
with their radicine excrescences full of ozone which gradually 
dissolves and produces the effect of a manure, so that soya 
a can be sown for three years in succession on the same 
and. 

The soya bean was welcomed in Roumania. In 1936 the 
Farbenindustrie formed a company called Soya S.A.R. for 
the exploitation of this plant. Personal contracts were con- 
cluded with farmers, peasants and large landed proprietors, 
to whom seeds and radicines were distributed; and, when 
necessary, money was advanced for the cultivation of the 
bean, which is quite simple. At the moment of sowing, the 
radicines, which have to be cultivated in gelatine, are diluted 
in water, and the seeds are bathed in this liquid immediately 
before being placed in the ground. Thus the radicines go into 
the ground along with the seeds. 


A German Industry 


For the sowing of one hectare of land some 30 to 50 kilo- 
grammes of seed are required. The crop yields about 1,500 
kilogrammes per hectare when it is fair, 2,000-2,200 kilo- 
grammes when it is good and 2,500-3,000 kilogrammes when 
it is excellent—as it was this year. The cultivator is paid at 
the railway station, against delivery of the goods, at 5 lei 
per kilogramme. The whole operation 1s extremely profitable 
for the cultivator, and the German company has attained its 
end and deblocked its lei credit account. 

The company is at present running over 200,000 personal 
current accounts with the growers in the north of Bessarabia 
and in Bukovina where the sowings cover 65,000 hectares of 
land. The area sown has been reduced from 100,000 hectares 
this year as the company desired to employ only reliable 
growers. The whole of the crop 1s exported to Germany, 
where it is used to feed people and cattle—and, also, for 
various industries connected with war supplies. 
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Palestine 


Severe Depression 


JERUSALEM, September.——Monthly commercial bulletins 
published by the Government and supplemented by other 
official figures, show the extent of the depression from which 
the country is suffering. This depression is not, as is often 
suggested, solely a consequence of the Arab outbreak which 
Palestine has endured since April, 1936, although that out- 
break has certainly made it worse. 

To unprejudiced observers an approaching economic de- 
pression had been obvious for years. The fever of speculation, 
especially in land, and the consequent exaggeration of prices, 
has been coupled with immigration which, relative to the 
existing Jewish population, is without precedent in size. 
There was this immigrant population accustomed to a rela- 
tively high standard of living and anxious to retain that 
standard. A large influx of capital, much of which could 
not find remunerative employment, was a conspicuous fea- 
ture. Anxiety in October, 1935, about the international situa- 
tion gave the first shock to a precarious edifice, and from 
that day to this, apart from a few brief intervals, the situa- 
tion has consistently deteriorated. 


Statistical Axe-Grinding 


Apart from matters which are entirely under the control 
Or observation of the Government, such as the figures of 
imports and exports, it is impossible to get reliable statistics 
in Palestine. Every interested section of the population pro- 
duces figures in support of its case. Unemployment is a case 
in point. The advocates of a larger Jewish population, who 
comprise practically all the Jews of Palestine, including the 
workers, shopkeepers, etc., who would appear to stand to 
suffer most from the competition of newcomers, make some 
attempt to minimise the recorded number of known persons 
unemployed. Many devices are employed, such as the ex- 
clusion from the count of married women, many of whom 
even in good times need or seek employment; the spreading 
of work among as many members as possible of the very 
powerful Jewish trades union, and the exclusion from the 
count of non-union workers. 


The Extent of Unemployment 


The Arab opponents of immigration similarly try to 
exaggerate the real figures of Jewish unemployment if they 
can, and at the same time give swollen totals of Arab un- 
employed. The Government, dependent on these two parties 
and advised by both, has to reach some conclusion on 
which it can act; while there is no clear definition of what is 
an unemployed workman. The Government has itself at 
different times made efforts to estimate the extent of unem- 
ployment among both Jews and Arabs, but its figures were 
at the best only approximations. A few years ago the publica- 
tion of official estimates of unemployment was abandoned; 
but, at the beginning of this year, the Government began 
to record changes in employment in a small number of 
selected Jewish undertakings. 

At the end of December, the height of the orange-picking 
season when some thousands of Jews were temporarily em- 
ployed, the Government estimate of unemployed Jews was 
12,000. This temporary employment has ceased and build- 
ing, once the principal industry among Palestine Jews, is 
falling off month by month. There remain a number of relief 
works financed by Jewish institutions, and also extraordinary 
Government works, on which together some thousands of 
Jews are employed. A similar number is enrolled as temporary 
police. Taking this into account there must be some 24,000 
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Jews in need of stable employment in Palestin 
probable number of Jewish working men a 
Palestine is about 100,000, which gives a Percentage of 
twenty-four, in need of employment. This is a lower st 
than that which prevailed in the similar crisis of 1927-29 
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Chile 


Rebellion and the Election 


SANTIAGO, September 11.—— The revolutionary yt. 
break on September 5th is symptomatic of the high state 
of excitement which characterises the present stage of the 
presidential election campaign. The facts were briefly as 
follows. On September 4th a parade was organised by the 
partisans of General Ibafiez in which about 50,000 persons 
participated. The parade took place quietly and without any 
serious untoward incident. At midday on the following day, 
however, a group of about thirty Nazis took possession of 
the University of Chile, while another group of fifty occu- 
pied the premises of the Caja de Seguro Obligatorio in front 
of the Government Palace. 

The rebels in the University were subdued by the police 
force and artillery in a few hours. The prisoners were taken 
to the Caja de Seguro Obligatorio as hostages, and the police 
advanced against the insurgents who had entrenched them- 
selves in the upper floors of the building. In the clash that 
occurred in the Caja almost all the rioters were killed. It was 
one of the bloodiest uprisings ever recorded in the history 
of Chile. 

On the following day the leader of the Nazi Party gave 
himself up voluntarily after writing a letter in which he 
declared that he personally assumed entire responsibility for 
the whole affair. He also disclosed the motives which in- 
duced him to endeavour to bring about a revolution (in which 
he counted on the active support of certain sections of the 
army) with a view to overthrowing the present Government 
and replacing it by a de facto Government headed by General 
Ibafiez. The object was to ensure complete freedom in the 
coming presidential election. 

As a result of these happenings, the Executive asked Con- 
gress for extraordinary powers, which were granted on Sep- 
tember 12th for a term of four months, excluding the period 
from October 10th to 30th, and on condition that absolute 
liberty would be allowed for purposes of election propa- 
ganda. The election is to take place on October 25th. 

It is not yet known what will be the fate of the candidature 
of General Ibafiez. The General has been arrested under sus- 
picion of having participated in the preparation of the 
putsch, but he insistently denies having had any knowledge 
of the intentions of the Nazi leader. The other two candi- 
dates are Pedro Aguirre Cerda, backed by the Popular Front, 
and Gustavo Ross, the candidate of the Right. It is prema- 
ture to make any conjecture about the possible outcome of 
the election; the general opinion, however, is that the 
candidate of the Right will be elected. 


Business Dull 


The rising had no apparent repercussion on economic 
activities. Business continues normally, although it is dull. 
This dullness, however, is hardly due to the present some- 
what strained political situation, but it is rather the conse- 
quence of the international economic situation. Yet, 4S 
was emphasised in a recent bulletin issued by the Banco 
Central de Chile, the international crisis has affected Chile 
only slightly. Its repercussions are observable only in mining 
production, which shows a considerable decline, especially 
in copper, and in foreign trade, where exports show a cOn- 
tinued downward tendency in contrast to the rising trend 
of imports. 

The value of exports in the first seven months of this year 
was 411.8 million gold pesos, against 638.6 million gold pesos 
in the same period of this year, while imports rose from 
225.4 to 297 million gold pesos in the same period. Exchange 
rates in the free market have been maintained without large 
fluctuations at a level approximately 8 per cent. above the 
export rates fixed by the Exchange Control Board. d 

The building industry shows signs of recession —— 
with last year, but is still occupied at a relatively high level. 
Railway car loadings show some increase, though slight, com- 
pared with the previous year. The fluctuations in prices have 
been moderate; wholesale prices have remained relatively 
stable during the current year; the index of the cost of living 
discloses a similar tendency, the present seasonal rise being 
considerably less sharp than in previous years. 
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A factor of considerable importance is, undoubtedly, the 
relative stability of internal credit. Apart from the policy of 
cyme banks of tightening up somewhat the granting of 
credit facilities, credit operations by the commercial banks 
have been normal, without any tendency to restriction. 
Although the cash position of the banks to-day is not so 
favourable as in past years, when there were still enormous 
cash surpluses left over from the period of inflation, it is not 
to be expected that there will be any serious difficulty in 
financing the expansion of credit which always begins at 
this time of year, concurrently with the farmers’ busy season. 
Re-discounts of the banks in the Banco Central continue to 
be very much cut down, but it is possible that they will be 
increased to a certain extent in coming months. 

At the end of August the Minister of Finance sent to Con- 
gress the Budget Bill for the ensuing year. Income and ex- 
penditure are estimated at 1,635.8 million pesos, a figure 
only slightly higher than the probable total for the current 
year. 





Canada 


Munition Contracts 


OrrawaA, September 3.-—The harvesting of the Western 
grain crop has been proceeding under almost ideal weather 
conditions. It is practically completed in Manitoba; thresh- 
ing is general in Saskatchewan and has begun in Alberta. 
Owing to the varied nature of the crops there is still a 
wide variation in the estimates of the yield of wheat, the 
range being between 300 and 350 million bushels, Since the 
price of October wheat has now fallen to about 61 cents per 
bushel (No. 1 Northern), almost 20 cents below the minimum 
fixed price, all wheat reaching the elevators is being delivered 
to the Canadian Wheat Board, which is practically the only 
seller. Later, as grain passes into other hands, it will be 
subject to resale. A limited number of farmers are holding 
back their wheat in the hope that prices may rise later; 
but.others are accelerating deliveries, being afraid that the 
Government may reduce the minimum price. Harvesting in 
Eastern Canada has been hampered by wet weather but, 
generally speaking, the crops are above the average. 

Public anxiety about the Canadian Government’s own 
armament contracts has been heightened by an article written 
by Colonel George Drew, a well-known soldier and Con- 
servative politician, about a contract concluded with the 
John Inglis Company of Toronto for the manufacture of 
12,000 Bren machine guns, 5,000 of which are for the British 
Government. According to Colonel Drew the company hold- 
ing the contract was organised in November, 1936, by 
Plaxton and Company, a Toronto legal firm with Liberal 
affiliations, under the name of the British Engineering Com- 
pany. But, under a court order made in June, 1937, per- 
Mission was given to use the name of the John Inglis Com- 
pany, a bankrupt firm. The most curious feature of the con- 
tract is that the Government has agreed to lend to the com- 
pany machinery from its own arsenal. Pertinent questions 
have been raised by Colonel Drew and others. Why was the 
Contract let without tender? Why was it given to a firm 
Which at the time possessed little more than four bare walls, 
while established firms, equipped with machinery, were not 
invited to bid? To whom was the stock in the reorganised 
company distributed? Who will get the profits which promise 
to be quite substantial? And why did the Government not 
attempt to make the Bren guns in its own arsenal? 

Mr Mackenzie, the Minister of National Defence, has 
vigorously denied the validity of the charges made and 
describes the contract “as one of the finest ever signed in 
the public interest of Canada,” but the Financial Post of 
Toronto and other papers have supported the demand for an 
investigation. And, as public opinion is disquieted, Mr 

lackenzie King, the Prime Minister, has announced that a 
thorough judicial inquiry into the terms of the contract and 
the circumstances of its granting will be held. 


Albertan Utopia 


The Social Credit Ministry of Alberta, which decided not 
to submit evidence to the Rowell Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial relations, has issued a long memorandum on 

nancial and economic policy, proposing an inter-provincial 
Conference to discuss the workings of confederation. The 
memorandum urges that Alberta’s debt to the Federal 
Vernment for relief purposes should be cancelled immedi- 
ately; that the remainder of the province's debt should be 
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refunded at a rate of not more than two per cent.; and that 
the Federal Government should forthwith assume the costs 
of unemployment relief and old-age pensions, and give 
grants-in-aid for public health, education, mothers’ allow- 
ances and the construction and maintenance of highways. 
Claiming that the provincial governments are each 
sovereign within their own boundaries and should be free to 
control their individual policies, the memorandum suggests 
the establishment, under governmental control, of a pro- 
vincial credit authority to supervise the administration of 
financial policy; the distribution of a social dividend supple- 
mentary to any earnings; the adjustment of retail prices to 
balance production and consumption; and State regulation of 
Currency and credit with the chartered banks continuing to 
play their part under the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but having their policy controlled by the provincial 
credit authority. The memorandum also advocates other 
radical measures for the beginning of a new social order. 
The Ministry of Trade and Commerce has announced that 
the existing trade agreement with New Zealand will be ex- 
tended until September 30, 1939, and that, in return for the 
removal of the exchange dumping duty on New Zealand 
butter, the New Zealand Government has agreed to limit 
shipments of butter to Canada to such proportions as will 
not unduly prejudice the interests of Canadian dairymen. 


The St. Lawrence Waterway 


President Roosevelt’s recent support for the early con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence deep-waterway has produced 
in Canada a renewal of controversy. Mr Hepburn, Prime 
Minister of Ontario, immediately wrote a strong letter to Mr 
Mackenzie King, in which he said that Ontario could not be 
forced “to expend public funds in such an unwarranted 
manner Or to place upon its people an additional burden 
of debt and taxation”; and he reiterated his belief that the 
completion of the waterway would injure the railways and 
damage Canada’s public credit. He also maintained that 
Ontario had a “huge surplus of power” of which the 
Federal Government had forbidden export. To this outburst 
Mr Mackenzie King replied in a speech declaring that his 
Government would endeavour “ to carry on the discussion of 
such questions, whether with the Government of the United 
States or of a province of Canada, in a manner befitting the 
importance of the issues at stake, and according to the wishes 
of the people of Canada as to how public business should be 
conducted.” 

Business conditions remain unchanged. The expected 
August improvement has been postponed by abnormally hot 
weather which has delayed much autumn buying. But, for the 
first time for several years, Canadian business will be stimu- 
lated this autumn by rural purchasing power in the prairie 
provinces; while purchasing power should be as good as last 
year in the Eastern provinces and British Columbia. Various 
industries will get more benefits from British armament 
orders; and the outlook for the newsprint pulp and lumber 
industries has definitely improved. Motor manufacturers 
are laying plans for an earlier and increased output of 1939 
models; the demand for furniture and other household goods 
has been increased; and the decline in export trade also 
seems to have stopped. One great disappointment has been 
a serious shrinkage caused by the depression in the volume 
of summer tourist traffic from the United States. 
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Letter to the Editor 


The Crisis in Czechoslovakia 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Parliament will have to ratify any arrangement made 
by the Premier, and we should all, therefore, try to clarify 
in our own minds at least some of the long-term implica- 
tions. Experience now makes it plain how disastrous the 
consistent refusal of our Government to envisage “ hypo- 
thetical cases”’ has been. 

A few years ago certain Nazi friends of mine told me that 
if, in the event of frontier revision, Germany acquired mino- 
rities, the latter would not be allowed any political freedom, 
because this was incompatible with a totalitarian ideology. 

For this reason, they added, and also because no State 
could reasonably be expected to destroy strategic frontiers, 
they were earnestly studying the transfer of populations (in- 
cidentally, at that time the burning questions were Polish 
Silesia and South Tyrol). 

In view of what seems now under consideration, are Czech 
minorities to be left to their fate, and has not the German 
insistence on territorial revision strategical implications? If 
so, may not the suggested guarantee of a new frontier prove 
either a death-trap or just as empty as the French alliance 
with Czechoslovakia ? 

If we are to base a frontier revision plan on justice to 


Books and 


British Diplomacy 


THE editors are to be congratulated on the skill with which 
they have compiled this volume of documents, old and new,* 
explaining (in so far as is possible by the documentary 
method) the foundations of British policy, from Pitt to 
Salisbury. It is a scholarly piece of research, illuminated by 
pointed historical introductions. To the observant reader the 
value of the book must lie chiefly in the comparisons offered 
implicitly page after page between the diplomacy of succes- 
sive Foreign Ministers, from the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the beginning of the twentieth century, and the 
much-criticised diplomacy of to-day. 

As these great figures of other days pass in review, as 
One studies their dispatches and conjures up the personali- 
ties behind the dispatches, one recognises the master hands 
in a noble British tradition. Pitt, Canning, Castlereagh, Pal- 
merston, Gladstone, Salisbury—they all made mistakes, all 
occasionally misjudged events. But in many critical issues 
their sagacity was far-seeing: they carried out their tasks, 
not as ignorant amateurs, but as professional students of 
affairs with a full knowledge of the European position and 
some understanding of human psychology. The editors do 
not display an undue favouritism. Their selection of papers 
is as Objective as their brief comments on the writers. Their 
purpose appears to be first to emphasise the British point 


* Foundations of British Foreign Policy, 1792 to 1902. 
Documents edited by Professors Temperley and Penson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 573 pages. 25s. 





BRITAIN IN RECOVERY 


This book has been compiled by a Research Committee 
of the British Association, under the chairmanship of 
Professor J. H. Jones. It traces the effects of recovery on 
British industries, and provides a factual, authoritative 
survey of a vital period in the industrial history of this 
country. It should be read and studied by all interested 
in the urgent economic questions of the day. 484 pp. 
15s. net from a bookseller, or 15s. 6d. post free from 
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minorities, are we prepared to advocate this for all cases 
(including ex-German colonies)? If so, should we not cham- 
pion minorities in totalitarian and semi-totalitarian coyn- 
tries when, owing to rigid control, these have not the means 
of voicing their claims like the Sudetens? 

By capitulating completely to methods totally at variance 
with our long-established principles, are we not in great 
danger of demonstrating conclusively that such methods are 
not only expedient but right in theory? In that case, js jt 
reasonable to expect any real friendship and appeasement 
when our people are now so forcibfy brought up against that 
fundamental clash of ideologies which totalitarian countries 
so vigorously stress and our Government has always tried to 
pretend was not there? 

Are we to expect in the future any small nation, however 
industrious and well-run, to be liable to such violent politico- 
economic changes? Can this fail to prejudice efforts at 
economic collaboration and wider trade which our Govern- 
ment has been urging; how can any British trading concern 
take the risk? 

Finally, are we prepared to deal with the flood of refugees, 
far surpassing the present problem, which must inevitably 
be created by each successive “ arrangement” for the pre- 
cedent of which we shall be responsible? 

Yours faithfully, 
M. ZVEGINOVY. 

London, W.6. 


Publications 


of view in major European problems, and then to show 
the striking continuity of ideas in British diplomacy. 

It seems beyond doubt that all statesmen, from Pitt to 
Salisbury, accepted (though they variously interpreted) cer- 
tain broad assumptions—the balance of power, the sanctity 
of treaties, the danger of extending guarantees, the value of 
non-intervention, the implications of what Castlereagh called 
“a system of government strongly popular and national in 
its character.”’ It is true, as the editors point out, that Pal- 
merston in his robust vigour was ready to interpret “ non- 
intervention ” in a sense which would have surprised Castle- 
reagh and Canning; that Russell glorified the revolutions 
which Disraeli disliked; that Salisbury hated publicity and 
parliamentary control; that Gladstone preferred the concert 
of Europe to the balance of power. But these differences 

do not prevent us from seeing that there is a great similarity 

between the views of all these men despite the illogicality of 
their methods. There are times when Castlereagh is English, 
when Canning is European, when Palmerston admits the 
superiority of modern ideas, when Gladstone relies on the 

British fleet, and when Salisbury finds public opinion of value. 

There is little that is new in even the latest diplomatic 
ideas. The principle of “ collective security,” a phrase now 
so glibly used on a thousand political platforms, was applied 
before the days of “splendid isolation.” Even the idea of a 
League to enforce peace is almost as old as diplomacy itself. 
The younger Pitt, the strength of whose foreign policy was 
long under-estimated by historians, pointed out the danger 
of violent nationalism, and in a memorandum to Russia 10 
January, 1805, on the security of Europe, he advocated a 
European concert, one of the objects of which should be 

to form, at the restoration of peace, a general agreement for 

the mutual protection and security of different Powers, and 

for re-establishing a general system of public law in Europe. 

There is room for doubt whether Pitt, in a prescient utter- 
ance attributed to him by a foreigner, ever declared that 
Napoleon would meet with a check whenever he ¢n- 
countered national resistance, that Spain was the place for 
it, and that then England would intervene. But there } 
no room for doubt that this was Canning’s doctrine. In 
Spain he intervened with a vengeance against the Napo- 
leonic invasion. By every means in his power he helped the 
struggling Spanish juntas with money, arms and equipment, 
and sought to promote real national unity. 


_ We shall proceed [he said, with what to-day seems ee 
ing bluntness] upon the principle that any nation of 
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that starts up with a determination to oppose a Power 

France] which, whether professing insidious peace or declar- 

| open war, is the common enemy of all nations, whatever 
oi be the existing relations of that nation with Great Britain, 
becomes instantly our essential ally. 

It was during his period of office between 1807 and 1809 
that Canning also framed his definite views for the future 
of Germany. In a document written on May 16, 1807, he 
pictured a Germany governed on federal principles and fore- 
<aw that its domination by Prussia, a military power, would 
be disastrous. , 

The period during which Castlereagh was in office was 
of vital importance in British diplomacy. In that period 
occurred the formation of the Grand Alliance, the defeat of 
Napoleon, the Congress of Vienna and the reconstruction 
of Europe, in all of which Castlereagh participated. His views 
on non-intervention are set forth in the famous State Paper 
of May 5, 1820, in which he defines the principle of non- 
intervention, the obligation on England to follow “a system 
strongly national and popular,” and her refusal to interfere 
by force in the affairs of other States. This meant the end 
of that system of European co-operation which Castlereagh 
himself had done so much to promote. One passage de- 
serves quotation : 

The principle of one State interfering by force in the internal 
aflairs of another, in order to enforce obedience to the govern- 
ing authority, is always a question of the greatest possible 
moral as well as political delicacy. ... It is only important on 
the present occasion to observe that to generalise such a princi- 
ple and to think of reducing it to a system, or to impose it as 
an obligation, is a scheme utterly impracticable and objection- 
able... . When the territorial balance of Europe is disturbed 
she | Britain] can interfere with effect, but she is the last Gov- 
ernment in Europe which can be expected or can venture to 
commit herself on any question of an abstract character. 
Palmerston’s theory of guarantee is well expressed in his 

paper of May 10, 1841, in which he exchanges views with 
Metternich. Arguing against a guarantee by the European 
Powers of the integrity of the Turkish Empire, he says: 

When a single Power guarantees another, such an engage- 
ment does place the weaker Power in a situation of dependence 
upon the stronger. . . . But this effect cannot be produced 
in the same degree when the guarantee is given by several 
Powers; because it is probable that those Powers would all 
have different views and wishes; all these opposite and con- 
flicting impulses would destroy each other. .. . 

The evil of a guarantee to the State to which it is given is 
that it leaves such a State to rely upon foreign aid for its 
detence; and then, when the moment comes when that aid is 
wanted, it may upon some pretence or other be withheld or it 
may arrive too late. 

One of the most striking and sagacious and characteristic 
documents Palmerston ever wrote was that of January 11, 
1841, in which he instructed Nicholas I in the obligations of 
the British Constitution. 

‘The Russian Tsar had asked England, in effect, to enter 
with him into a secret alliance against France. Palmerston 
refused, and laid down “the whole doctrine of obligations 
by which a British Cabinet and Parliament can be bound.” 
This Paper is a model of courtesy, clarity and firmness. Had 
Nicholas taken Palmerston’s warning to heart, there would 
have been no Crimean War. 

The editors pay a good deal of attention to the applica- 
tion of what are known as Gladstonian principles in diplo- 

P . . 
macy, and quote the statement of these principles to which 
Gladstone committed himself in the Midlothian campaign. 
Though it may be true that the events of 1880-5 “cast an 
air of irony” on this statement, to read it again textually is 
to realise the fundamental truth of those broad principles 
which have far more poignant significance to-day than they 
had in 1879, when they were enunciated. “ The principle of 
equality among nations lies, in my opinion ”—concludes 
Gladstone in a passage that should be inscribed on the 
Portals of every Foreign Office in Europe—“ at the very basis 
and root of Christian civilisation; and when that principle 
's compromised or abandoned, with it must depart our hopes 
of tranquillity and of progress for mankind.” a 

_ Of Salisbury it might be said that his resolute administra- 
tion at the Foreign Office marked the end of “ isolation. 
While Salisbury was certainly not averse from entente re- 
lationships, he shrank from binding alliances. His views are 
suede in a memorandum (1901) in which he gives reasons 
declining German overtures for the inclusion of Eng- 

nd within the bounds of the Triple Alliance. The conclud- 
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ing sentences of this forthright document seem to be of 
the very essence of British statesmanship in foreign relation- 
ships. For good or for evil, British Ministers are disinclined 
to give anything away before their hands are forced. This is 
what Salisbury says: 

Several times during the last sixteen years Count Hatzfeldt 
has tried to elicit from nie, in conversation, some opinion as 
to the probable conduct of England, if Germany or Italy were 
involved in war with France. I have always replied that no 
English Minister could venture on such a forecast. The course 
of the English Government in such a crisis must depend on 
the view taken by public opinion in this country, and public 
Opinion would be largely, if not exclusively, governed by the 
nature of the casus belli. 

It is an interesting speculation whether any British diplo- 
matic papers of the past fifteen years, when they are dis- 
closed to the world, will prove to have the same philosophic 
or reflective quality which characterises so many of the docu- 
ments collected in this volume. Equally interesting will it 
be to discover how far, if at all, the decisions of contem- 
porary Foreign Ministers: have been based consciously on 
the lessons available in these historic parallels. The con- 
tinuity in British foreign policy is no doubt largely instinc- 
tive. Certainly, there is little evidence in recent diplomatic 
action, or in the consequences that have flowed from it, 
either that any deliberate tests have been applied in the light 
of past history or, by way of compensation, that the diplo- 
macy has been marked by any profundity of original thought. 


Books Received 


La Monnaie Francaise de 1936 a 1938, Gaetan Perou. Librairie 
du Recueil Sirey, Paris. 127 pages. 22 francs. 


The Sweden Year Book, 1938. Published by Almquist and 
Wiksell Company, Limited, Stockholm. 380 pages. No 
price stated. 


U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics: Bulletin 634. Characteristics 
of Company Unions. 313 pages. No price stated. 


Australia’s National Interests and National Policy. H. L. Harris. 
O.U.P. 155 pages. 5s. 


EASTERN 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 
AND ITS EFFECT 
UPON THE WEST 


By 
G. E. HUBBARD 


New and Revised Edition 
18 /- net 


«| For those who want the facts of the 
industrialization of India, China and Japan, 
this is the standard work. It contains 
all of them. .”°—Financial News 


« . This valuable publication which 
should be read by all who are interested 
in trade in the Far East . .”’ 

—Fournal of the British Chamber of Commerce 


« | The most penetrating study of 
Japanese economic and industrial progress 
which has come to the notice of the 


reviewer. .’ 
—ZJnternational Cotton Bulletin 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


War Risks 


T is not easy to give a clear or accurate record of what 

has happened in the marine insurance market during 
the past ten days. The crisis caught underwriters unpre- 
pared. There has been much confusion, and it cannot be 
claimed for them that their handling of the situation has 
been masterly. 


In a recent article in The Economist it was suggested 
that the basis on which war risks were being written was 
unsound, and when a business is being unsoundly managed 
a sudden crisis is apt to produce disorder and even chaos. 
Disorder and chaos were produced last week, and even now 
(though things are better) it is not certain that the market 
has reached an arrangement which will stand the working 
test. 

The special feature of war underwriting in the last few 
years has been the inclusion of war risk at an additional 
premium on marine policies, as a result of which 
underwriters could not accept ordinary cargo risks without 
piling up a big war liability. When the threat of war 
became acute their books would already be loaded with 
war risks accepted at nominal premiums for sums that 
might not correspond to the lines they would naturally 
desire to run on the catastrophic risk of war. Their only 
protection was the right to cancel, on giving 48 hours’ 
notice, all war liability on cargo that was not yet water- 
borne—the liability on cargo already at risk being in- 
escapable. 

That was the position of underwriters in the middle of 
last week; and on Thursday the 15th they all gave the 
48 hours’ notice of cancellation, leaving cargo which sailed 
after Saturday night uncovered. The underwriters did more 
than that. They cancelled the arrangement (which had for 
some time been in force) by which a committee fixed rates 
for war risks on various voyages; and in place of that 
arrangement they left the fixing of rates to negotiation 
between shippers and underwriters. It was also agreed that 
war risks must no longer be written in conjunction with 
marine. The underwriters appear also to have decided that 
every war risk must be written individually with the 
steamer’s name and that no open covers (i.e. contracts 
covering, for a period, all the cargoes of a specified owner) 
should be accepted, but it is characteristic of the chaotic 
conditions that while some underwriters believed that this 
had been agreed, others thought not and held themselves at 
liberty to write open covers as well as specific risks. The 
result of all these changes was, for the moment, chaos in 
war rates, with one underwriter quoting £10 per cent. for a 
voyage on which his neighbour was satisfied with 5s. per 
cent. 

The situation of merchants and brokers was clearly im- 
possible. No merchant could anticipate the cost of ship- 
ment and no broker knew whether he was quoting his 
client the right rate. Towards the end of the week a meet- 
ing of brokers was held, and underwriters were asked to 
re-establish the rating committee, which had so hurriedly 
been abandoned, and to publish a scale of war rates which 
all underwriters would observe. It was hoped that this 
would get rid of the rate chaos and make it possible to 
arrange open covers by which a merchant would be able 
to look at least a few days ahead. 


and Rates 


The underwriters on this request reconsidered their posi- 
tion. The rating committee was restarted and a scale of 
rates published; while at a brokers’ meeting held at Lloyd's 
on Tuesday an arrangement was announced for the writing 
of open covers on war risks. That arrangement, at the time 
of writing, stands. Let us take separately the two points— 
the rate scale and the plan for open covers. 

The scale of rates varies from 2s. 6d. per cent. on ship- 
ments of specie to the Continent to 80s. per cent. on ship- 
ments of merchandise from Shanghai. In view of the un- 
certainty, homeward voyages are rated considerably higher 
than outward, and the insurance of exports from this 
country costs a good deal less than the insurance of 
imports. Exports to United States Atlantic or Pacific ports 
are rated at 10s. per cent., while imports from Atlantic 
ports go at 20s. per cent. and from Pacific ports at 40s. per 
cent. The rate for exports to India and Australia through 
the Mediterranean is 30s. per cent. and for corresponding 
imports 60s. per cent. The reason for this difference 
between imports and exports is that imports will be so long 
in reaching the danger zone if war should break out, while 
exports are supposed to be moving away from it. 

The open cover arrangements are somewhat compli- 
cated. The foundation of the scheme is that no war cover 
may be for a longer period than one month and that on 
every policy the underwriter shall be entitled to give 48 
hours’ notice. The cover will include all shipments which 
are declared and accepted by underwriters during the 
month, but underwriters will not be bound to accept 
declarations more than seven days before the date of sail- 
ing. The minimum rates payable will be the scale rates on 
the date the declaration is accepted or if a declaration is 
not accepted before sailing, then the scale rates on the date 
of sailing. 

At some points the wording of this cover arrangement 
is obscure, and traders are particularly troubled about the 
necessity to declare within seven days before the date of 
sailing. The relative clause in the cover is as follows: — 

Warranted sailing within seven days of date of accept- 
ance or held covered. 

The effect of the wording seems to be this. A merchant 
will declare a shipment to his underwriter not more than 
seven days before the date on which the boat is expected 
to sail, and if she sails on the expected day he will pay 
premium at the rate current on the date of declaration. 
But if sailing is delayed and more than seven days elapse 
between the declaration and sailing, then the cargo !s held 
covered but re-rated in accordance with the scale prevail- 
ing at some unmentioned date thereafter. Thus if the risk 
should be increased materially after declaration, carg0 
which does not get away within the seven days may Pay 
double the rate charged on the day it was declared. 

A deputation of Chambers of Commerce attended the 
Board of Trade this week to raise the question of War 
risks; and it is believed that one of the points which they 
were anxious to emphasise was the difficulty involved in 
this seven-day arrangement. There is no doubt about the 
difficulty, but underwriters consider two things imperauve: 
(1) that the war risk shall be separated from the ordinary 
marine risk and (2) that they shall be able to adjust thet 
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rates as speedily as possible to changing conditions. From 


: ¢ ‘ emerging from the ch f th inni re 
the underwriting standpoint both of these stipulations are worn pr pets. davatiemn agus 


But to the insurance marke adi 
idpoii t ! 2 et, the trading community and 
necessary, and delay in shipment—whatever the difficulties the Government alike, the events of the past week should 


involved—must be followed if necessary by a revision of serve as a foretaste of the extent to which ordinary methods 


ates. ; of doing business will have to go by the board in the eve 
Thus some greater degree of certainty seems to be of war. _— ee 


Rubber Company Earnings 


URING the past fortnight, the normal functioning It we assume an average price of 7d. for the commodity, 
of the investment markets has been impossible. and an increase of Id. on the all-in costs recorded in 
Political uncertainty and the fluctuating risks of war have —_1937, estimates can be made of the earnings of rubber 
overruled rational investment calculations, from the gilt- companies to the end of the year. In the accompanying 
edged market to the most speculative commodity shares. table we give figures for 14 companies, whose financial 
It is not surprising that rubber share quotations, in years end on December 3lst. These estimates take 
particular, have failed to respond to last week’s decisionto account of any additional profit from forward sales of 
maintain the quota for the last quarter of 1938 at 45 per _ rubber, in the twelve cases where the latter have been 
cent. Even before the political storm broke, business in reported. These forward sales were effected at prices 
rubber shares had shrunk to the lowest ebb, and share ranging from 9 2/5d. to 11 2/5d. per Ib., and they have 
prices remained disappointingly indifferent to the im- provided in several cases one-third to one-half of the 
provement in the price of the commodity. Holders have estimated total profits for the year. Our estimates of 
not been tempted to sell; but few groups are at present costs, on an “all-in” basis, include depreciation, which 
attracting less support than rubber shares. in some cases was at a more than usually generous level 
The need for investment analysis, however, is no less _ last year. We refer later to the effect of any increase in 
great in the indifferent market conditions of to-day, when _ rubber prices. 
quotations can easily get out of line with underlying Taking Batu Tiga, the first company listed, as an 
economic facts. Of the latter, the two of prime importance __ illustration, it may be calculated that the company’s all-in 
for the rubber shareholder are prices and costs. Last costs last year were in the neighbourhood of 5-2d. per Ib. 
year, rubber reached a high level of 1s. 14d. This year, Assuming that costs increase by ld., and the average 
the price has ranged between 5d. and 84d. per lb., and __ realised price of the crop is 7d., the margin of profit on 
the average for the first eight months of 1938 is about the company’s estimated output of 1,600,000 lbs. is 
6}d. On the other hand, during September the price has 0-8d. per Ib. In addition, however, the company has sold 
fluctuated on each side of 8d., and the International forward 246,000 lbs. of rubber, at 10-7d. per lb., repre- 
Committee’s decision to leave the quota unchanged for senting an increase of 3-7d. per lb. on the profits of this 
the remainder of the year has at least helped to maintain _— part of its output. The combined estimates represent 
this improvement. Assuming that no general disturbance some 4 per cent. on the ordinary capital, compared with 
to commodity prices occurs, it seems reasonable to base 17} per cent. for 1937. Subject to the reservation that 
the calculation of potential earnings on an average price charges for depreciation and staff bonuses may be reduced 
of 7d. per lb. for the full year, compared with 9}d. for this year, our cost estimates seem reasonable. Even in the 
1937. The rubber shareholder may derive some consola- apparently extreme case of Malacca, whose total costs 
tion from the fact that the average for this year should _last year were of the order of 6d. per Ib., this holds true. 
be at least a penny higher than in 1930, when the trade _‘ For the chairman declared last June, when rubber prices 
cycle pendulum was also swinging downward. But in were in the region of 7d., that the profit on spot rubber 
terms of profits, this is not the whole story. Some rise in was exiguous. 
costs is inevitable this year. Even in 1937, when the The valuation that the Stock Exchange is putting 
average release for the year was 83} per cent. of basic upon rubber shares, however, is such that most of the 
quotas, compared with 624 per cent. for 1936, costs were _ potential yields work out at between 3 and 5 per cent. 
frequently higher than in the previous year. The estates (though the total range is much larger). Even when full 
may be able to achieve some reduction in direct charges, allowance is made for the arbitrary factors in our estimates 
but the average fall of 324 per cent. in output between of earnings, these yields are very low. They could be 
last year, and this is bound to have an appreciable effect justified only on two assumptions. The companies may, 
on unit costs, since overhead charges must be spread over _ firstly, obtain substantial operating economies for which 
a smaller crop. Moreover, the dislocation of labour arrange- our costs estimates make no provision. Secondly, it may 
ments entailed by the 15 per cent. quota cut between the be argued that the earnings in the future will be 
second and third quarters probably increased the rise. It swollen by an improvement in the price of rubber. To 
is difficult to establish any fixed relationship between costs obtain a cross-bearing on this assumption, we have 
and output, but it is not unlikely that, on the average, costs given the additional return on the ordinary shares, at 
may be 1d. per Ib. higher this year than last. their current prices, resulting from a rise of Id. per Ib. 
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RUBBER COMPANY EARNINGS ESTIMATES—1938 












































Profit | : Zarned for | Yields based on 
-i per Ib., | Addl | Ord. Shares i Ord. Shares Ps Bane a 
Est. All-in costs assuming profit | soon, | 
Com output per Ib. Id. rise | Forward) per lb. |—— —| Gend Ds aie aia 
pany 1933 in costs,| Sales | from | 1937 |~ eee saen.:| saeeieeieneiien 
7 way oe! * | 1937 Est. | | ~~ Div. | 1938 |and45% 
average | Sales 1938 Denom.| Price | | come 
1936 | 1937 | price | | | | | i 
Tr rr i "| ——e =" re ; | 
"0008) % | % % | % » | % 
Biko. iP i ts | t2| os se | 3-7 | 17'S | 4:0 | 172} £l 239 | 147 | 33 | 20 
Bikam Rubber ............... 4-4 44 1-6 591 4:0 | 14:5 | 5-6 10 2/- 110!) 19-7 60 | 20 
Cheviot Rubber 4:8 4°6 44 755 2:4 19°38 | 7:5 1212 2° 36 ee 43 16 
Grand Central (Ceylon) 5:5 4:7 1:3 806 3:7 | 77 | 26 7 £ | 12/9 1-0 41 1-6 
rau (M.S) : 4:0 5-0 1:0 693 2:7 | 18:3 | 66 15 ra 8/9 27 34 14 
OR sears 5-0 4:8 1:2 138 | 40 | 96 | 2:3 9 41 | 139 x1] 33 | 14 
inggi Plantations ......... 5:7 5-9 0-1 | 1,000 2:9 | 14:2 | 3-1 5 £1 | 157 65 40 23 
ondon Asiatic 4-2 4-1 1:9 | 1,693 43 | 21:0 | 96 Ize | 2- | 36 | 71 | 55 | 16 
Noes t Rubber oe oh 638 | itso | 2:3 | 98 |0-00) 72) gt | 2 | 73) OF) 1s 
rat ead 4:5 4:0 2:0 403 4:2 | 13:3 | 7:2 10 aj- | v9 4 82 | 2 
Pending ans cssadscccccccorcnnn 4:9 4:5 1:5 a a 22:9 | 5:6 15 1 | 239 | 10-4 3-9 24 
Stone ele. sadiesaduaas 4:8 48 1:2 522 2°9 19 4 3-6 _ i | 189 es | 38 16 
traits Rubber ' 1:5 13 ; 12/6 4 | me 
ated Patani.....ssseccsesvees 37 a6 14 ie | 1-9 | 2:5 12 1 | 1610) 142) 30 | 
re resitasiisiestainestsenisegepsneeie essences LLL ALO nee - —_— — : : - 
(5) Allowing for preference dividend. 


(a) On basis of 55 per cent. of standard assessments. 
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in rubber, with a 45 per cent. quota. Even a twopenny 
rise in rubber, at the present rate of release, would not 
provide bumper returns on typical rubber shares. And 
such moderate changes in the quota as can be reasonably 
envisaged would have even smaller effects upon earnings. 
To take Pataling as an example, it may be calculated that 
while a 10 per cent. increase in the quota from the present 
level would result in a 224 per cent. increase in profits, a 
rise of one penny in sales proceeds per Ib. would provide 
a 70 per cent. increase. At the current level of output, and 
at the current profit differential, rubber company profits 
are highly responsive to changes in the commodity price 
(and, conversely, to changes in average costs). But that 
fact alone scarcely justifies current share prices. 

Unless the rubber market stages a substantial recovery 
during the next twelve months, therefore, the investor 
must regard the average level of rubber shares to-day as 
over- rather than under-valued. In this connection, the 
trend of future consumption is of prime importance, 
particularly in the United States, whose imports represent 
over 50 per cent. of the world’s crude rubber output. 
During the first seven months of this year, American 
absorption fell by no less than 43 per cent., compared with 
the same period of 1937; in the United Kingdom, there 
was an increase of 7} per cent., and in other importing 
countries a fall of 10} per cent. For all importing countries, 
the total absorption for the period was 26 per cent. lower 
than in the first seven months of 1937. The rubber 
shareholder, indeed, must pin his hopes on the continu- 
ance of the improvement of American demand, which set 
in last May. The August consumption figure of 38,170 tons 
is far more encouraging than the average for the preceding 
seven months of 29,000 tons. It is evident, moreover, that 
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the International Committee is determined to 
further reduction of stocks. World stocks at 
July amounted to 556,039 tons. Assuming a regular rat 
of export production for the remaining five months of 
the year, additional supplies would amount to 250,000 tons 
If all importing countries, other than the U.S.A., absorb 
10 per cent. and the United States 40 per cent. less than 
during the last five months of 1937, total absorption for 
the period would be 316,500 tons ; if the United States 
absorbed 20 per cent. less than last year, total absorption 
would be 354,000 tons. On the first hypothesis, stocks 
would be reduced to about 490,000 tons; on the second 
to 452,000 tons. If the restriction committee succeeds in 
reducing stocks to the equivalent of six months’ consump- 
tion—which the second figure roughly represents— 
prospects for the maintenance and possibly of an improve- 
ment of the current price will be strengthened. 

On the two assumptions that war will be avoided, and 
that American recovery will continue, the holder of 
rubber shares may already have seen the worst phase of 
depression. But each investor must test the validity of 
these two assumptions for himself. Further, he can 
scarcely expect recovery in the rubber share market, if it 
comes, to be rapid and spectacular. Already, the leading 
shares stand at levels which discount an improvement in 
earnings some considerable way ahead ; that conclusion is 
clear, even if the most generous allowance is made for the 
necessarily approximate nature of our estimates. And 
there will be little inspiration from rubber company 
reports to September 30th and December 31st to encourage 
public interest in the shares, even if American demand 
and Mincing Lane continue to satisfy the best 
expectations. 
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Copper 


ITH every year that passes, the whole group of 
non-ferrous metals fills a bigger rdle in world 
economics. The production and consumption of aluminium, 
copper, lead, zinc and tin have increased by leaps and 
bounds during the present century. Of all these metals, 
copper is the most familiar to the layman and the most 
important from the economic point of view. It is vital for 
the great electrical industry in all its ramifications; and it 
is this source of demand that has been mainly responsible 
for the great increase in the world’s consumption from 
512,700 metric tons in 1900 to 2,062,000 tons in 1937. 
But copper is also an important armaments metal, and its 
military use is not confined to brass buttons. 

The copper world can be divided into three sections. 
First, there is the United States, which is both a producer 
and a consumer, though American productive capacity is 
more than enough to provide for the American demand. 
Secondly, there are the other producers, Chile, Canada, 
Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo—none of them 
consuming more than a fraction of the copper they pro- 
duce. Thirdly, there are the great industrial nations which 
are consumers of copper but have no important copper 
deposits of their own. This tripartite division of the market 
has undergone considerable changes since 1929. Both as a 
producer and as a consumer, the United States has lost 
ground relatively to the rest of the world. The American 
share in the world production fell from 53 to 36 per cent., 
and in world consumption from 49 to 32 per cent. The 
fall in American consumption has been due, of course, to 
the severity of the industrial depression in the United 
States, especially in the industries which use copper. 
America’s failure to export that portion of her potential 
production which could not be sold at home, on the other 
hand, has been due to the development of copper deposits 
in other countries, especially Canada and Rhodesia, which 
can be worked at much lower costs than the American 
supplies. Indeed, it is probable that the United States 
would have started to import copper but for the imposition 
in June, 1932, of an import duty of four cents per Ib. 

In contrast to the United States, most of the other im- 
portant concuming countries, except France, substantially 


increased their intake of copper between 1929 and 1937, 
partly because of the relatively greater measure of recovery 
experienced in these countries and partly as a result of the 
armaments race, in which America has only recently 
joined. As the accompanying table shows, consumption has 
doubled during the past eight years in the United Kingdom 
and has trebled in the U.S.S.R. and Japan. In the United 
Kingdom the marked increase in copper consumption has 
coincided with the rapid growth of the electrical and motor 
car industries. The decline in France’s consumption 
between 1929 and 1937 is due to the prolonged industrial 
depression in that country. The relatively small increase 
in Germany is the result of deliberate policy, under which 
the use of copper, which has to be imported, has been 
curtailed as much as possible; this partly explains the 
enormous increase in Germany’s consumption of 
aluminium, from 39,000 metric tons in 1929 to 132,000 


— 





CoprER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND PRICES 
(thousands of metric tons) 








| 1929 | 1932 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Smelter Output 
United States 998-8 279-0 378 6 592-6 819°2 
GREED enaiesnsttaien 303°2 97°5 259°9 245°3 3974 
Canada ............ 72:7 95-7 175-5 173-4 | 2105 
Northern Rhodesia 56 69-0 145-8 144-6 | 11's 
Belgian-Congo ... 135-5 54-0 | 107-7 | 
World (including | 
others)... 1,894-8| 911-2 | 1453-4} 1,670°5 | 2,257) 
Consumption 7 
United States ...| 864-8) 244:1| 395-8 | 6151) 658-8 
United Kingdom 153-8 120: 244-0 262°0 | 308-8 
Germany.........++ 216°4 137-2 208 -8 185-2 | 19 7 
France  .....sse0008 143-9 95:1 105-2 113-4) 1 
Jaan vveeeeeeeeeee 70:4 59-0 134-2 32's | 57.8 
BBR. ccccenses 55-1 44-0 92°8 1 | eee 


World (including | | . 
others) o..sseae, 1,760°9 | 903-7 | 1,526-3 | 1,784-4| _2,062°0 


ae ~—. a 4. | £Lsda| £8 da|£ & d.| £ & d. 


London, per 
long ton ......... 75 9 7)3114 7/3118 1 38 9 7/5410 7 
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1937. According to the American Bureau of 
atistics, the United Kingdom consumed more 
head of the population in 1937 than any other 

country in the world. On a per capita basis, Britain’s 

oasumption last year was 14.29 Ibs. (7.18 Ibs. in 1929), 
compared with 13.59 Ibs. (18.42 Ibs. in 1929) in the United 
sa 7.43 Ibs. (7.33 Ibs. in 1929) in Germany, and 
6.29 Ibs. (7.32 Ibs. in 1929) in France. : 

“The rapid increase in copper consumption outside the 
United States since 1929 has been satisfied mainly by 
Chile, Canada and Northern Rhodesia. Moreover, the pro- 
ductive capacity of these countries is so big that they found 
no difficulty in meeting demand, even in 1937, at prices 
substantially below the average for 1929. During the world- 
wide scramble for raw materials in the winter of 1936-37, 
the price of copper was temporarily pushed up to £78 per 
long ton on March 11, 1937, but the average price in 1937 
was nearly 30 per cent. lower than in 1929. Nor, as the 
profit-statements of the principal copper mining companies 
show, has the reduction in prices since 1929 been at the 
expense of producers. 

The success with which the supply of copper has been 
maintained at lower price-levels has a direct bearing upon 
the outlook for the industry’s future. Apart from the re- 
armament demand (which, from its nature, takes little 
account of price factors) the future demand will depend on 
the relative prices of copper and its substitutes. The long- 
term trend of consumption for the non-ferrous metals as a 
whole is almost certainly upwards, but there are many uses 
for copper in which it has to compete with other metals, 
especially aluminium. The discovery and exploitation of 
new low-cost supplies, especially those in Africa, is thus 
a factor of the highest importance, which will be thrown 
away if prices are artificially maintained in an effort to 
protect high-cost producers. 

Since the spring of last year, however, the problem of the 
industry has not been one of scarcity but of over-produc- 
tion, for the world-wide industrial recession has naturally 
led to a curtailment of demand, which was aggravated by 
the excessive purchases made in the preceding winter. 
The shrinkage of demand was reflected in the sharp fall 
in the London price of standard copper, from £78 per ton 
on March 11, 1937, to £32 10s. per ton on May 27, 1938. 
This fall took place despite the strengthening of the organ- 
isation of the industry by the international agreement con- 

cluded in 1935, under which production can now be more 
readily adjusted to demand. The agreement, however, 
does not include all the world’s producers. The United 
States does not adhere to it, though the larger concerns 
in that country are understood to limit their exports to 
8,000 short tons per month. Canada, too, though co-operat- 
ing with the members of the agreement, does not accept 
Output control by quota. But the curtailment of the output 
of the companies adhering to the regulation scheme (which 
produced, in 1937, 60 per cent. of the total production out- 
Side the United States) to 105 per cent. of standard ton- 
nages at the beginning of December, 1937, and to 95 per 
cent, at the beginning of July this year, has prevented the 
accumulation of excessive stocks, while consumption, sus- 
tained by the growth of armament manufacture, has so far 
been fairly well maintained. Nevertheless, the copper 
market was depressed by over-production in the United 
States and by the consequent possibility of heavy American 
Sales in Europe. The revival of industrial activity in the 
United States since last June was therefore quickly re- 
flected in the London market, where prices rose from 
£32 10s. per ton on May 27, 1938, to £42 10s. per ton 
on September 21st. 

The changes in world production, consumption and 
Stocks in the last year are shown in the following table, 
based on the figures of the American Copper Institute: — 


United States Elsewhere 
(short tons) (short tons) 


tons in 
Metal St 
copper per 


Production— 

January~August, 1937 ..... vee 670,498 888,664 

January-August, 1938 ......... 379,744 837,589 
Apparent Consumption— 

January-August, 1937 ........ . 645,463 239 
5 Jeauary-August, BOER: snenertes 267,603 956,619 

tocks of refined mie 

August 31, 1937 Pe vsrssscssen 123,480 205,130 


August 31, 1938 .................. 315,191 179,333 
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The experience of the United States stands in striking 
contrast to that of the rest of the world. While apparent 
consumption outside the United States showed a further 
increase between the first eight months of 1937 and 1938, 
this was insufficient to offset the drastic decline in the 
United States. Consumption outside the United States pro- 
bably did not expand as much as the statistics suggest, for 
the figures have been swollen by a substantial increase in 
the war reserves of the U.S.S.R., Japan, Italy, Germany 
and, more recently, Czechoslovakia, which are not included 
in the figures of stocks. Nor, conversely, has consumption 
in the United States fallen as much as the figures suggest, 
for they make no allowance for changes in consumers’ 
stocks, which have been allowed to run down during the 
past twelve months. The increase in aggregate stocks across 
the Atlantic, therefore, has been much smaller than the 
published figures of stocks indicate. 

At the moment, most of the factors in the market seem 
to be making for an increase in prices. American demand is 
reviving, and there seems to be no immediate end to the 
armaments race. Rising prices could, of course, be checked 
by an increase in production. Hitherto, the leaders of the 
low-cost producers adhering to the international control 
scheme have been believed to be opposed to a rise of prices 
above £40 per long ton because of the possibility of an 
increase in the production of outsiders. But this figure is 
apparently no longer regarded as an upper limit. Mr S. S. 
Taylor, managing director of Rhokana Corporation and 
Chairman of the marketing committee of the producers co- 
Operating in control, stated that the smaller producers 
would not be able to enter the market so long as prices 
did not rise above £45 per long ton. The past history of 
restriction schemes shows all too clearly that their weak- 
ness lies in the producers’ inability to resist the temptation 
provided by a temporary excess of demand over supply 
and in their chronic tendency to under-estimate the degree 
to which increased prices will both transfer demand to sub- 
stitutes and also encourage under-cutting producers. These 
are the dangers against which the control scheme will have 
to guard it is to succeed in its task of adjusting demand 
and supply. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Rise in Discount Rates.—The discount market 
shortened sail on Friday, September 16th, when it reduced 
its price at the Treasury bill tender from £99 17s. to 
£99 15s. 3d. per cent., thus raising the average tender rate 
from 43 to 4% per cent. Compared with this, its previous 
reduction, amounting to a mere fivepence during the pre- 
vious fortnight, was no more than the mildest of storm 
signals. That the market had accurately judged the 
situation when it decided to cut its price so drastically is 
shown by the fact that in spite of an under-allotment of 
£3,000,000 by the authorities, the syndicate secured a 
quota of 66 per cent. This is in sharp contrast with its 
quota of 36 per cent. three weeks earlier, when 
£99 17s. Sd. was paid. Another indication is provided by 
the reduction in total applications from £87.6 millions on 
August 26th to £55.8 millions last week. During the past 
two days the discount market has been swayed entirely by 
political sentiment. On Tuesday, when things were thought 
to look better, rates eased to § per cent. for three months’ 
bank bills, but the following day a change of view caused 
the three months’ rate to harden to 42-1 per cent., with 
four months’ bills quoted at 1,4, per cent. and six months’ 
bills at 14-4 per cent. Hot Treasury bills similarly 
hardened from 4% to % per cent. There has been a little 
more outside money about this week, but the clearing banks 
occasionally had to lend bond money at 1 per cent. The 
net result of the past few weeks has been to raise discount 
rates from 4 per cent. to not quite 1 per cent., and Bank 
rate is now more effective than it has been for several years. 
Meanwhile the authorities have been busy restoring to the 
banking system the money abstracted by the Exchange 
Account’s heavy gold sales. During the three weeks to 
September 17th, top issues of Treasury bills have risen 
from £294 millions to £334 millions, this increase denot- 
ing Exchange Account acquisitions; while in consequence 
the tender issue has shrunk from £555 millions to £537 
millions, followed by a further decrease to £526 millions 
for the current week. In addition, there have been heavy 
“ special purchases ” of Treasury bills, which have further 
reduced the quantity of “tender” Treasuries held by the 
markets. In spite of this assistance money remains in 
request, and while the increase in discount rates has been 
moderate, the market has in all other respects attuned itself 
to the exigencies of the political situation. 


* * * 


Open Market Technique.—The measures taken by 
the authorities to offset the recent tendency towards 
greater stringency in the short money position have been 
sufficiently continuous to afford some interesting glimpses 
on the underlying features of the new open market tech- 
nique. The problem facing the authorities was twofold. In 
the first place, they have had to neutralise the time-lag 
between the moment at which funds withdrawn by the 
flight of hot money from London are immobilised in public 
deposits at the Bank of England (through the intervention 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account) and the time at 
which they are redistributed by net repayment of Treasury 
bills. Secondly, the withdrawal of foreign refugee money 
causes a shortage of “outside” bond money, while the 
repayment of Treasury bills causes a relative increase in 
the supply of money seeking employment in the discount 
market; and this shift has to be compensated. Had the 
authorities pursued the ideal of complete insulation of the 
credit structure from the outflow of funds they would have 
tackled both problems. They have, however, concentrated 
on the first only and have left it to the mobility of short- 
term capital to effect the necessary adjustment required by 
the second problem. In order to neutralise the time-lag 
mentioned above, the authorities have undertaken substan- 
tial open-market purchases of Treasury bills. The evidence 
of successive Bank returns proves that these purchases have 
been effected on behalf of the Exchange Equalisation 


Account and not on behalf of the Bank. In estimating the 
effect of open-market policy a distinction must be made 
between purchases (or sales) of securities made on behalf 
of the E.E.A. or any other public department, which involve 
merely a transfer of funds between public and bankers’ 
deposits, and purchases or sales by the Bank for its own 
account, which affect the total volume of deposits at the 
Bank. In this particular case, the objective being neutrali- 
sation and not expansion, the method actually chosen, that 
of making in the open-market purchases of bills on behalf 
of the E.E.A., was wholly justified. 


* * * 


It is interesting to note that the special buying of 
Treasury bills during the whole of last week and in the 
first part of this was restricted to such maturities as would 
be eligible for rediscount at the Bank of England if taken 
there on the initiative of the market. The latest rule apply- 
ing to such rediscounting was that parcels of bills for re- 
discount should have an average currency of about 28 days. 
The special purchases of Treasury bills made this month 
have been for maturities up to the appropriate day of 
October, and at the beginning of this week the maximum 
dates were advanced to early November bills. Thus we 
have in effect had the old rules of rediscounting applied— 
but with two fundamental variations: the first that the 
purchaser was not the central bank but a Government 
department; the second, that the Bank went to the market 
and not the market to the Bank. The rediscounting was 
therefore done at market rate and not at a penalising official 
rate. It is true that on Tuesday the firm which always 
operates for the authorities in the discount market suddenly 
changed its tactics and bought hot bills—first at +? and 
then at 3 per cent. There is, however, no assurance that 
these purchases were in fact on official account. The firm 
in question handles other than official business. 


* * * 


Arbitrage and Insurance.—The effect of the recent 
revision of war risk insurance rates, discussed in a leading 
article, is that the arbitrageur now has to solve a simul- 
taneous equation, involving two unknowns, instead of a 
simple equation with only one unknown. His general 
practice has been to take a view on the exchange when 
buying his gold, and to cover his exchange as quickly as 
he could afterwards. He now has also to take a view on the 
cost of insuring his gold. Over the week-end this was a 
pure matter of chance, but more recently he has been able 
to base his calculations on a war risk charge of 2s. 6d. per 
cent. in place of the former charge of 6d. per cent. Even 
then he must remember that the new rate is only firm for 
shipments made within 48 hours. The effect of this is to 
reduce the American shipping price parity by very nearly 
2d. per fine ounce, and in the table appearing in this week's 
bullion market report the premium or discount quoted is 
based on this readjustment. This new uncertainty has 
naturally been very disconcerting to the bullion market, 
and initially gave rise to a good deal of unfavourable 
comment. It has also helped to bring about a considerable 
reduction in the volume of arbitrage business, as is shown 
by this week’s shrinkage in the amount of gold dealt in at 
the fixing. One consequence is that the authorities are now 
less able to rely upon arbitrage as an indirect means 0 
support to sterling. So long as any uncertainty about the 
cost of shipment remains, the authorities will be forced to 
rely more upon direct intervention in the foreign exchange 
market. 


* * * 


French Government Borrowing.—Recently on 
pound has had all the limelight, while the franc has recede 
into the background; forthe Paris exchange market has been 
relatively inactive and the franc’s peg to sterling has o 
maintained without difficulty. It thus came as somewné 
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of a shock to learn that the French Treasury had had to 
resort to fresh borrowing from the Banque de France, and 
the reason for this new borrowing was in no way calculated 
to mitigate the shock. While apparently there has been no 
fresh flight of capital from France, there has been a tend- 
ency to hoard currency. Withdrawals from the private 
savings banks during the first fortnight of September were 
Frs, 110 millions in excess of deposits, while between Sep- 
tember Ist and 15th the note circulation of the Banque de 
France rose from Frs. 101.8 to Frs. 108.2 thousand millions. 
The natural consequence of all this is greater stringency 
in the money market, so that renewals of Treasury bills 
and subscriptions to National Defence Bonds have fallen 
away. The Treasury has thus been deprived of its usual 
source of funds just at the time when the international 
crisis is calling for fresh Government expenditure upon 
« indispensable measures of security.” On September 20th 
M. Marchandeau, the Finance Minister, made a strong 
appeal to the public to cease to hoard, and he emphasised 
that no moratorium or restriction upon withdrawals from 
the banks was contemplated. He also asked for the prompt 
payment of taxes, even when the taxpayer was entitled to 
pay in several instalments. This frank avowal of the Gov- 
ernment’s difficulties may help to restore confidence, but 
in the meantime the wider discounts on forward francs 
indicate that these revelations have given rise to a certain 
amount of new perturbation. 


* * * 


Week-End Speculators.— The practice of specula- 
tion in spot exchanges over the week-end, which fell into 
disuse after the restoration of the stability of the franc in 
May last, has revived to a considerable degree during 
recent weeks. It is based on the usage that exists in the 
foreign exchange market, by which spot exchange is to be 
delivered only two clear days after the conclusion of the 
deal. Thus, spot exchanges sold on Friday are due to be 
delivered on Monday, while if the deal is concluded on 
Saturday the delivery is not due until Tuesday. It is always 
possible, however, to stipulate delivery on the following 
day, or even on the same day. Speculators are, therefore, in 
a position to sell spot exchange on Friday or Saturday and 
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cover on Monday or Tuesday. Since during recent years 
most financial and political crises have occurred during 
week-ends, this method of week-end speculation is apt to 
become popular whenever the market feels that “ there is 
something in the air.” The practice is applied also mid- 
week, but not nearly to the same extent as over week-ends. 
During the last few weeks there has been a fair volume of 
such week-end speculation in spot sterling, and much of 
the positions created in anticipation of a week-end climax 
was carried forward on Monday or Tuesday through cover- 
ing purchases of sterling to be delivered on the same day 
and sales of spot sterling to be delivered in another two 
days. A large part of the bear position in sterling that 
became such a prominent feature of the market towards the 
middle of September was created by such short selling of 
spot sterling. As a result of political developments during 
the past week much of this bear position has now been 
covered. 


* * * 


Gold for Eire. — One of the interesting conse- 
quences of this week’s disturbed markets has been the 
announcement that the Irish Currency Commission has 
sold British Government securities to the amount of about 
£2,500,000 and bought gold with the proceeds. Normally, 
the reserves held against the Irish currency are kept in 
gilt-edged securities in London, and they amount to be- 
tween £9 and £94 millions. The policy of holding gold in 
Dublin has frequently been suggested and as frequently 
rejected, the latest rejection being by the Commission 
which reported last month. The present move should not 
be taken as an indication that the policy is being changed; 
it reflects no doubts about the credit-standing of the 
British Government or any underrating of the value of the 
link with sterling. It appears to be inspired merely by 
the desire to be protected against that closure of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange which might occur at a time of 
grave political crisis. When the present period of dis- 
turbance is over, it is the intention to reconvert the gold 
(which will probably be kept meanwhile in Dublin) into 
securities in London. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


The Bank Return 


Tr New York rate has fluctuated from Tuis week's return provides some 


part to the contraction in public de- 
posits is the increase in other deposits 
referred to above. 

* 


ur to hour and even from minute evidence of a general desire towards 


to minute in response to the news and 
rumours of the day, and dealings have 
been rendered very difficult by the 
rapidity and frequency of these move- 
ments. The highest rate for sterling 
recorded during the week was $4.833 
on Wednesday, but by Thursday after- 
noon the news of the resignation of the 
Czech Government had driven the rate 
down to $4.814. It is not thought that 
the British Control lost much gold 
this week. The report that the French 
Government was borrowing from the 
Banque de France shook the peg out 
of the Paris rate, and the French Con- 
trol had to let sterling rise from Frs. 
178%, where it had been successfully 
held up to Wednesday, to Frs. 178,% on 
hursday afternoon. Three months’ 
francs also weakened from Frs. 3% to 
rs. 5 discount. Belgas continued to 
move in sympathy with the dollar, and 
the New York cross-rate has remained 
comfortably inside the export gold 
point. Guilders remain steady at FI. 
‘924. Registered marks are still weak 
at Rm. 32.45, equal to 62 per cent. dis- 
Count. On Tuesday they were up to 644 
oo discount. Generally, there has 
. less business in the foreign ex- 
Change market than last week; the ab- 
sence of any stability in the New York 
Tate has made dealings very difficult. 


greater liquidity. Thus the note circu- 
lation is slightly higher, whereas a year 
ago there was a contraction. There has 
also been an increase of £3.0 millions 
in other deposits, which suggests that 
overseas and other institutions may be 
desiring to reduce their holdings of 
sterling bills and securities and aug- 
ment their balances with the Bank of 
England. 


Sept. 22, Sept.7,Sept.14,Sept.21, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


ue Dept. : 
ieee id ~ cacuinesiih 326:4 326:4 326°4 326-4 
otes in circula- 
“— lisse 486:0 480-1 478°6 479:2 
king Dept. : 

— = iain 42:1 46:3 47:8 48:7 
Public s. ... 15:7 32:2 21:°6 18:4 
Bankers’ Deps. 105:6 91:3 99:6 100°9 
Other Deps. ... 36°2 349 36°4 39-4 
— a 106:9 101°3 985 97°6 

i & Ad- 

ar wiiceubeiaiul 5-2 5-4 5:9 6:1 
Other Secs. ...... 21:6 22-1 22:1 24:6 
Proportion......+++ 26:7°, 30-81% 312% 30:6% 


Continued special buying of Trea- 
sury bills and the under-allotment at 
last week’s tender have caused a re- 
duction of £3.2 millions in public de- 
posits. This reduction would prob- 
ably have been greater had it not been 
for the past week’s heavy excise duty 
payments into the Exchequer. Bank- 
ers’ deposits, however, have only risen 
by £1.3 millions, for the chief counter- 


The Money Market 


Tuis week's Bank return only shows a 
slight increase in bankers’ deposits, and 
money generally remains fairly tight. 
The general rate for bond-money has 
been 3-% per cent., and borrowers are 
still having at times to resort to the 
clearing banks, where they are charged 
one per cent. There has been a certain 
amount of special buying of the shorter 
Treasury bills at 3} per cent. early in 
the week, and the longer Treasury bills 
at +8 per cent. later in the week. As 
most of these bills were originally 
acquired by their sellers at rates of 4 
and 4} per cent., their re-sale to the 
authorities only provides relief at the 
cost of a certain loss. 

Sept. 23, Sept. 15, Sept. 22, 

1937 1938 1938 


% % % 
Bank Rate ..........--.0+ 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... J le lp 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 1p-1* lo—1* 1g-1* 
QeRETS ......cccccsccceee 12-5 5g-34 34-1 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury bills ......... lg 3 13\6-7g 
Three months’ bank 
Dilds ......cccccceeeves 17x99: 13,6-7g 136-1556 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 cent. Treasury 

and other gilt st within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 
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Discount rates have been variable. 
The banks have not been ready buyers, 
while on the other hand some people 
are ready to take a chance and run 
the longer-dated bills. Bills bought 
this week at % per cent. yield a useful 
profit so long as they can be carried 
on } per cent. money. The banks’ buy- 
ing rate is now +% per cent., but dis- 
count houses are charging their cus- 
tomers {-}i per cent. for three months’ 
bank bills, while 1:4:-4 per cent. was 
quoted on Thursday for four months’ 
bills and 14-} per cent. for six months’ 
bills. Business in hot Treasuries has 
been very limited, as sellers are trying 
to get 44 per cent., while buyers will 
not pay less than § per cent. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THis week the Control has mainly 
been able to hold a watching brief. 
Up to Thursday, business at the fix- 
ing was limited by the difficulty of 


arranging arbitrage, for reasons ex- 
plained in a Financial Note. Through- 
out the week there has been very little 
business after the fixing. The supply 
of gold has recently consisted of Con- 
tinental sales, due to a desire to switch 
out of gold and into dollars. There 
has, however, been some Continental 
buying, while by Thursday arbitrage 
business had begun to revive, as some 
assurance was felt in the stability of 
the new war risk rates. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to obtain general 
cover, and gold shippers have now to 
specify the exact amount involved and 
also the boat. After allowing for the 
increased cost of shipment, prices at 
the fixing this week have fluctuated 
within narrow limits on either side of 
parity with the American shipping 
price. 

Eastern sales of silver have proved 
adequate to meet the Indian demand 
and current American trade buying. 
The change in war risk insurance 
rates has had some effect on the mar- 


ket. On Monda 
Offered than coul 


Y more Silver W 
be readily absorbed 





Silver : 
Gold | price ore. 
| Standard 
Date P | "a 
Price |*f°™.) ary | 
pace Dis- | dealt | Cash nee 
count; ™ Mths, 
- a t 
we fe al a col ala 
- d. . d 
ept.16 - 144 8'o lpm) 804 1917 19 
» ae (144 91o\ lo pm! 574 | 199,, 19 
” 19 \144 7 | lg pm 450 19 4 19 
» 20 . 144 0 | par 821 191, | J9 


» 21 2. j144.0 | 1dis| 319) jot | 128 
_m_ 22%. (143.11 | indis | 972 | 1954 io 

* Above or below American shippi se. Thi 
week’s calculations are based Py ——— 
~~ in which the war risk rate is assumed to ce 

—_ pr — t At fixing. 

¢ New York price of silver remai 

per ounce +999 fine during the — — 


and there was a sharp break in both 
the cash and forward price. Since then 
there has been a fractional recovery 
but on Thursday it was estimated that 


London prices were just below the 
American parity. 


Investment 


Markets and the ‘* Peace Plan.’’—The first profes- 
sional duty of a Stock Exchange is to measure the import- 
ance of events in money terms. Judged even from this de- 
tached standpoint, however, it cannot be recorded that the 
week’s political developments have brought much advan- 
tage. The expansion of investment interest, and improve- 
ment in prices has been too small and uncertain to offset the 
misgivings of many market observers regarding the manner 
in which a Czechoslovakian “ settlement” has been se- 
cured, and its bearing upon more direct British interests. 
Dealing conditions were more normal, of course, than on 
the critical days of last week, but market sentiment earlier 
in the week was swayed by doubts whether the Czech 
Government would accept the Anglo-French plan, until 
Wednesday’s official statement ended conjecture. But that 
fact did not release any new buying incentive. Indeed, Mr 
Chamberlain’s second flight to Herr Hitler coincided with 
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| 14 | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | change 
jLowest | 16 19 20 21 22 this 
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a marked renewal of caution in all sections of the 
“ House.” Confidence in a settlement is hardly marked, 
for instance, by the fall of 14 in “ Old Consols ” on Thurs- 





day, and most industrial shares were also slightly easier. 
It still remains true that there is no positive policy which 
the investor can adopt at this juncture. The main out- 
come of a disturbed week is that the market is not pre- 
pared to allow its inconclusive relief to develop into a 
broader confidence. The rebound from the lowest quota- 
tions recorded on Wednesday of last week, when the threat 
of war was clamant, has naturally been considerable. But it 
has also been largely technical. The average investor is 
not disposed to pay very generously for the prospects of 
security and peace at this stage. 


* * * 


Czechoslovakian Bonds.—In the absence of any 
official statement regarding the contents of the Anglo- 
French proposals for the future of Czechoslovakia—and, 
indeed, of any indication of their finality—the Stock 
Exchange has marked the prices of Czechoslovakian 8 per 
cent. bonds, and of the Prague 7} per cent. loan, virtually 
to default levels. On Wednesday this week, when the 
Czech Government’s acceptance of the proposals was still 
awaited, the 8 per cent. bonds fell fourteen points, to 55, 
while the Prague 7} per cent. issue was nominally quoted 
around 45, The closure of the Prague stock exchange, and 
the imposition of a temporary moratorium for all banks 
and insurance companies necessarily have some bearing 
on the future service of Czechoslovakian obligations. It 1s 
unlikely that the investor would greatly esteem—even 
if it were granted—an undertaking on the part of Germany 
to provide some portion of the service on Czechoslovakia’s 
debt, in return for any territory taken over in the Sudeten 
areas. But any change in the political and economic 
frontiers of the country must inevitably affect the ability 
—to say nothing of the willingness—of the Government 
to meet the service of the 8 per cent. issues of 1922 and 
1924. Of the original sterling issue of £5,350,000 (of 
which part was taken by Amsterdam) some £3,930,300 1s 
now outstanding. Together with the American tranche, of 
which $23,250,000 was issued, the sterling bonds rank as 
a first specific charge on the Customs and on the net 
profits of the tobacco monopoly. Regular interest and 
sinking fund service has been maintained. The City of 
Prague loan, which was also issued jointly in London and 
New York, is secured as a direct municipal obligation, 
with a specific mortgage on the electrical, gas, water an 
tramway undertakings owned by the City. Of the original 
issue of £1,500,000, some £544,550 is now outstanding. 
The political changes also have an obvious bearing on the 
security for Skoda Works 6 per cent. debentures, which 
were issued in London in 1930 at 95, and were quot 
this week at 45-52. 
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The Week’s Dividends.—The post-holiday  re- 
awakening of investment interest is always marked by a 
series of important dividend declarations. Politics apart, 
the investor has no reason for complaint with this week’s 
budget of dividend news, which is summarised in the table 
on page 624. Imperial Chemical Industries has given a 
fitting lead, as the largest industrial concern in the country, 
by maintaining its interim ordinary dividend at 3 per cent. 
Some significance may attach to this decision, for when 
the interim was raised from 24 per cent. to 3 per cent. last 
year it was accompanied by an explicit warning that it 
should not be read as an indication of a higher distribution 
for the full year. In fact, however, the total payment for 
1937 was raised from 8 per cent. to 84 per cent. Perhaps 
the optimistic investor may be impressed by the absence of 
any parallel announcement this year that the maintenance 
of the interim dividend does not provide any indication of 
the size of the final distribution. It would, however, be 
premature to count on the maintenance of last year’s full 
dividend. The widely-spread industrial interests of the 
group make any estimate of profits unusually hazardous, 
for against the presumed expansion of those sections which 
serve armament needs, either directly or indirectly, there 
has probably been some contraction in the demand for fer- 
tilisers, dyestuffs and certain building materials. United 
Steel Companies ordinary shares responded with a rise of 
104d. to 23s. 74d. on the satisfactory total dividend of 10 

r cent., compared with 84 per cent. for 1936-37. This 
distribution surpassed expectations. Although some moder- 
ate increase in earnings is suggested by the output figures 
of the areas in which United Steel operates, the report may 
show that the board has not exercised quite the same degree 
of conservatism which has been shown by certain companies 
recently. That, however, is a conjecture which the report 
must be left to prove. 


nn * * 


The reduction in the total distribution of Austin Motor 
from 50 per cent. to 30 per cent. was comparatively well 
received. It was, in fact, less extreme than some quarters 
had anticipated, in view of the 13.7 per cent. fall in the 
registration figures for the ten months ended (like the 
company’s financial year) in July. The current yield on the 
ordinary shrares, which have reacted to 25s., is approxi- 
mately 6.4 per cent., and a return of this order still appears 
to take a relatively optimistic view of the prospects for the 
current year, although the management fees from the air- 
craft shadow factory should become increasingly impor- 
tant. By contrast, the maintenance of the Rover Company 
distribution at 15 per cent. (though it lacks the 2} per cent. 
cash bonus paid last year) appears satisfactory. The pre- 
vious year’s total distribution of 174 per cent., however, 
was nearly twice covered by earnings, and the latest distri- 
bution would thus be compatible with a considerable fall 
in profits. Finally, Murex, Ltd., has a record of consistent 
expansion during the past decade which few companies 
could emulate. For the year to June, however, ordinary 
shareholders will receive the same dividend of 20 per cent., 
including 2} per cent. cash bonus, as in the previous year. 


* * * 


Sheepbridge Increased Profits.—The Sheepbridge 
Coal and Iron report shows a somewhat unusual divergence 
from that of Staveley Coal and Iron, which was discussed 
On page 554 of last week’s issue. To some extent, the com- 
Parison reflects unfairly on Staveley, which in 1936-37 
received exceptionally high income from Yorkshire Main 
Colliery. But that fact should not be allowed to detract 
from the satisfactory results of Sheepbridge, whose profits 
have advanced from £280,521 to the new high level of 
£308,634. The two concerns have many points of similarity 
and are close, both technically and geographically. Perhaps 
.€ somewhat greater coal interests of Sheepbridge account 
IN part for its superior earnings performance last year, 
Which is analysed in the following table. 
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Years to June 30 
ya 1937 1938 
. £ £ 
I litinittiitinetesatits se: 219,117 280,521 308,634 
Depreciation ............... 42,763 103,884 87,418 
SS nee 4,000 4,005 4,133 
Debenture interest ....., 17,498 15,676 12,304 
Preference div............. 16,737 16,736 20,921 
|, 7? 10 10t 12$t 
Ordinary shares :-— 
ete 117,116 117,116 146,395 
Earned Pe inisiiolnens 11:0 11-1t¢ 15-3F 
TED sintciisctiancns 10 10t 124f 
Reserves. ili ae 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Carried forward ......... 85,702 88,746 106,209 


T Tax free.  $ Allowing for further preference participation. 


The profits include substantial dividends from the more 
important of the associated companies. In particular, York- 
shire Amalgamated ColNieries raised its dividend from 5 
per cent., tax free, to 53 per cent., tax free. But the report 
also notes a marked decline in demand, particularly for pig 
iron, during the later months of the financial year, and one 
blast furnace has been closed down. The increase in stocks 
from £248,722 to £341,046 probably reflects this decline 
in trading. The ordinary shares, at 37s. 3d., have well 
maintained their advance when the dividend was declared 
three weeks ago, and their present gross yield basis of 
£9 Ss. per cent. appears reasonably to discount the pros- 
pect of lower profits during the current year. 


* * * 


Cable and Wireless Position.—After the announce- 
ment of the lowest traffic index number on record for 
August, Cable and Wireless, Ltd.—the operating company 
of the group—has maintained its interim dividend at 
14 per cent. For 1937, the operating company distributed 

1 per cent., out of earnings of 44 per cent. The Holding 
company has announced the payment of the interim 
dividend on the 54 per cent. preference stock, which rose 
sharply on Tuesday, from 85 to 90. It would be 
premature, at this stage, to attempt any close estimate of 
the potential earnings of the group for the current year. 
The fact remains, however, that the average level of the 
traffics index for the first eight months of this year is no 
higher than 68.3 per cent. of the 1929 level, compared 
with 80.4 per cent. for the same period of 1937, and 
78.9 per cent. for the whole of 1937. To prejudice the 
outcome of the flat rate Empire cable service, particularly 
since its introduction has coincided with a considerable 
fall in international trading activity, would be no less 
unwise. Yet, if the subsequent course of traffics remains 
unchanged during the remainder of the current year, 
it is possible that the actual net earnings of the operating 
company, after giving effect to the elimination of the 
beam rental and assuming that operating costs are 
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unchanged, might not exceed £870,000, compared with 
the standard revenue of £1,200,000. After allowing for 
tke profits attributable to the Government shares, a net 
balance of £795,000 would remain. It is clear, therefore, 
that the £300,000 which was specifically set aside last 
year by the operating company to cushion the fall in 
revenue during the first stages of the scheme will be 
required. And even with its assistance, this rough calcula- 
tion suggests that the residue available for the ordinary 
stock of the holding company may not greatly exceed 1} 
per cent., unless operating economies are realised or unless 
its distributable income is assisted by reduced provisions 
and increased investment income, of which there may be 
an indication in the increased Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph interim. 
* * * 


Harrisons andCrosfield.—The maintenance of profits 
during the year to June 30th has been greeted with satis- 
faction by the shareholders of this plantation management 
company. Profits, after providing for N.D.C. for a full 
year, amount to £333,870, compared with £329,014 (after 
transferring £25,000 to staff pensions) for the previous 
year. The dividend on the deferred stock is maintained at 
25 per cent., and a slight addition is made to the balance 
carried forward. Profits during the past three years are 
analysed below : — 

Years to June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 

PUD cnnsscecscensseiesens 271,642 329,014* 333,870 
Pref. and pref. ord. divs. 137,800 . 137,800 137,800 
Management shs. div. ... 44,945 69,159 73,802 
Def. ord. stock : 

NY % cabicsnbibbdedsanbes 84,889 111,099 118,836 

Mammed £90) cconcectsece 20°6 26°6 25-7 

Bee CSOD . caccascnsncnscs 20 25 25 
Carried forward............ 145,015 155,971 159,403 
Def. ord. capital ......... 424,447 444,395 475,346 


+ After provision for N.D.C. * After £25,000 staff pensions. 


To some extent, evidently, the company has been protected 
by the time-lag which separates falling produce prices from 
reduced income from investments. The valuation of the 
latter, however, is so conservative that, despite the sharp 
falls in tea and rubber share quotations last year, market 
values still showed a surplus, and the special reserve of 
£350,000 against investments remains intact. During the 
current year, evidently, the company will not escape the 
consequences of falling produce prices. In its own balance 
sheet, appreciable reductions in current trading items and 
increased cash holdings provide evidence of the setback 
in trade. The issue of the latest report provides the last 
occasion on which the deferred stockholder can exercise the 
right to apply at par for deferred shares to the extent of 
one-half of the additional dividend beyond 10 per cent. 
The decision not to increase the deferred capital beyond 
the authorised amount of £500,000 was taken at last year’s 
meeting, and the balance of unissued capital will permit 
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of the exercise of subscription rights, on this 
only to the extent of 779/1,000ths of the usual r 

tions. The need for the regular subscription of i 
which this special arrangement has met in a 
years, has been largely satisfied, for the company now am 
itself with substantial liquid assets and a considerably 
expanded business. The deferred stock units are quoted 
81s. 3d. cum rights, and some significant reduction i 
their earnings during the current year must be expected : 


last occasion, 


* * * 


Second Alliance Prospects.—Mr James Prain’, 
° ’ 
speech at the second Alliance Trust meeting last week pro. 
vided encouragement at many points. The chairman pointed 
out that, on a broad basis of comparison, the trust’s revenye 
had been maintained last year. The increased dividend of 
21 per cent. was covered by earnings exceeding 31 per 
cent.—the highest rate earned on the ordinary capital since 
1930. And the board’s conviction, marked by its decision 
to raise new capital last year, that “ sanity will prevail in 
world affairs” seems to be unshaken. The two ancillary 
conditions, of cheap money and favourable investment 
opportunities, were satisfied last year, but the chairman did 
not attempt to disguise the probability that some shrinkage 
in revenue would occur during the current year. The time- 
lag between industrial recession and reduced industrial 
dividends is particularly short for American stocks, on 
which the company is already experiencing the conse- 
quences of falling industrial earning power. It is fortunate 
in this connection that the dividend on the company’s 
£400,000 ordinary capital, which is preceded by 
£2,903,000 of prior charge obligations, is well protected 
by available earnings. Indeed, the ordinary dividend record 
is so good that investors will welcome the chairman’s re- 
assurance that he sees no reason for undue apprehension 
regarding the outcome of the current year. Such a steady 
earnings performance at least provides tangible compensa- 
tion for the absence of any information regarding the dis- 
tribution of the trust’s portfolio. 


* * * 


Recent Colliery Results.—Several of the colliery 
companies whose latest results to June 30th are set out 
in the following table have one characteristic in common 
—they have become known to the investor only during 
the last two or three years. Only Manvers Main (whose 
profits last year showed the most substantial setback, as 
a result, presumably, of the labour troubles at Barnboro’) 
has a long-standing investment record, for Hilton Main 
was incorporated in 1935, Cannock Associated in 1936, 
while Barrow Barnsley, until last year, was a subsidiary 
of Barrow Haematite Steel. In most cases, the setback in 
profits recorded during the past year is moderate; 
Barrow Barnsley has increased its distribution to 10 per 
cent. free of tax, but Hilton Main directors have shown 
noteworthy conservatism by reducing the ordinary pay- 
ment from 13} per cent. to 10 per cent. Our table of 
profits and share values follows :— 


wn Ordinary Shares . 
Earned | Paid | Price | Yield 


Company Total 
(years to June 30) Profits | Earned 




















% | s. d. % 
Barrow Barnsley :— £ . | ; | 
Oe eR a 116,820 | 58,053 | 19-9 10 |}23 Oxd 8424 
ia 100,947 | 45,730 | 13-7¢| 10f | 
Cannock Associated :- | 
SEE wapisensianaiionn 177,568 | 141,181 | 11:3 | 10 | }23/9xd 8:42 
TOO ivevescstéi e-s++ | 170,480 | 134,209 | 11-1 | 10 | 
Hilton Main :— | 
1937 Dadian 50,305 36,352 19°3 ams ‘}is 4p 10°33 
sieeeehdidiieiiibiees 3 . 
Manvers Main :— ” a | 
SEE céseshdnaenthian 160,323 | 84,391 | 12:2 | 5ie | }13,9 3:00 
SED ecbebhinabentibbes 117,547 | 62,810 | 8-7 512 
* 55 weeks, t+ Tax free. 


Colliery company directors are traditionally uncom- 
municative, and the reports of these companies, apart 
from paying tribute to the benefits of the selling scheme 
and expressing concern at rising costs, tell the shareholder 
little regarding the work of the past year. The industy 
appears to have been relatively successful, so far, in 
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countering the effects of recession. But some setback 
js suggested by the provisional ascertainment that the 
net credit balance per ton for the June quarter was 2d. 
+ ton lower than for the corresponding quarter of 1937. 
The March quarter ascertainment, which showed a net 
balance of Is. 11}d., was exceptionally favourable. But 
the situation has changed considerably since that time, 
and the coal shareholder, faced with the consequences 
of falling output and exports, and rigid, if not still rising, 
costs, is probably wise in valuing his holdings on the 
comparatively generous basis indicated above. 


* * * 


J. & F. Stone Position.— The reduction in divi- 
dend from 173 to 10 per cent. prepared shareholders 
for a sharp decline in the total profits of J. & F. Stone, 
but the actual fall shown in the report was of the relatively 
moderate order of 103 per cent., from £93,860 to £83,704. 
The company sells a variety of household electrical 
appliances and accessories as well as radio sets, but since 
the financial year to June 30th included some nine months 
of industrial recession, and was a period of considerable 
difficulty for the radio trade, such results are reasonably 
satisfactory. At the meeting this week, the chairman dis- 
closed that the company actually succeeded in substantially 
maintaining its turnover. The reduction in the earnings for 
the equity, from £63,665 to £46,954, is, however, appreci- 
ably larger than the fall in total profits. Depreciation re- 
quired £1,683 more at £7,900, provision for taxation has 
risen from £7,500 to £10,000, and a full year’s preference 
dividend is payable. The net result is that earnings for the 
ordinary shares have fallen to 12.4 per cent., against 21.8 
per cent., and the transfer to reserve has been reduced by 
£2,500 to £5,000. Dealers normally try to reduce physical 
stocks when trade falls off, and it is satisfactory to find 
that this company has apparently succeeded in doing so. 
Stocks at the end of June stood in the balance sheet at 
£128,.000—a reduction of £23,000. The liquid position is, 
in fact, slightly better than a year ago, even if sums due 
from subsidiaries (which have risen from £273,000 to 
£337,000) are excluded. The consolidated balance sheet 
for the company and Chain Store Finance Trust shows 
that sums under hire-purchase agreements, standing at 
£430,029, account for just under half the total assets, 
while cash has risen from £71,096 to £113,154. There are 
unfortunately no special grounds for expecting greatly im- 
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In mid-week, prices fluctuated on con- 


proved business in the current year, and while the chair- 
man referred hopefully to the potentialities of television, 
he expressed the view that retail prices were not yet within 
the reach of the general public. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Reports have 
been received this week from 37 companies, excluding one 
for which comparable figures of profits for the preceding 
year are not available. The net profits of these companies 
amount to £3,125,000, compared with £3,277,000 for 
the previous year, and thus show a decline of nearly 5 per 
cent. Total profits recorded by 1,793 companies for the 
year to date amount to £243,277,000, compared with 
£219,889,000—-an increase of 10} per cent. The profit 
and loss accounts are summarised on page 624 in our usual 
table, and the results are discussed in preceding notes and 
on page 609 under the heading “ Shorter Comments,” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings commence on page 616 of this issue. 
The chairman’s review at the Second Alliance Trust meet- 
ing is discussed on page 604. Mr Oscar Deutsch informed 
Odeon Theatres shareholders that since June 26th the 
results from the company’s owned and managed theatres 
showed a material increase over those for the same theatres 
in the corresponding period last year, apart from the 
revenues from other theatres which were opened during the 
year. The chairman saw no reason to vary the pros- 
pectus estimate that a full year’s profit should amount to 
£460,000. Mr Horace Boot, at the Eastwoods meeting, 
expressed the opinion that, although the unlimited con- 
struction of dwelling-houses could not be expected to 
continue indefinitely, plans already approved and under 
consideration, plus those known to be held in abeyance, 
should be sufficient to keep the building industry actively 
engaged. Mr W. J. Chinneck was able to report a steady 
expansion both of the volume of business and of profits 
earned by Initial Services. The results of the first two com- 
pleted months of the current year, he reported, show an 
improvement over the corresponding period last year. Mr 
Walter Hillier explained to members of Tangoel Rubber 
Estate that the fall in revenue on last year was largely due 
to the increase in export duty. 


EXCHANGES 


The industrial market, like other 


Sut Som be” Bl 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
OCTOBER 11 OCTOBER 13 


AFTER responding in a cautious fashion 
to the belief that war might be averted 
through the Anglo-French plan, the 
Stock Exchange has become more ner- 
Vous regarding the immediate future. 
Possibly the circumstances in which the 
plan was proposed and accepted are in 
Part responsible for the failure of the 
market to stage a prompt recovery, 
which would undoubtedly accompany 
any assured contribution to peace. Both 
investors and professional operators 
have remained aloof, and neither the 
volume of business nor the extent of 
Price-movements has marked anything 
more than a mood of relief, which itself 
seems transient. 

In the gilt-edged market on Monday, 
More normal dealing conditions and 
Margins were restored, but from the 
Outset the volume of business showed 
little expansion, and improvements in 
Prices were of a minor order. More 
substantial gains were recorded on 
Tuesday, when War Loan recovered 3, 
to Close at 1003, but the absence of 
800d” buying was again noticeable. 


flicting reports regarding the Czech 
Government’s intentions, but after 
losing up to half a point at one time, 
the market turned steadier, only to lose 
further ground on Thursday, when un- 
certainty returned with Mr Chamber- 
lain’s second departure to Herr Hitler. 
Dominion stocks showed greater steadi- 
ness, Australian short-dated issues in 
particular responding to mid-week 
buying. 

In the foreign bond market, Czech 
issues were heavily depressed, particu- 
larly on Wednesday, when the 8 per 
cent. loan fell a further 14 points. A 
comparable fall was recorded by the 
Prague 74 per cent. issue. German 
bonds rose steadily during the first part 
of the week, but were easier in mid- 
week, and nervous on Thursday. Some 
improvement was reported in Far 
Eastern issues, after an inauspicious 
opening. a 

Home rail debenture stocks showed 
renewed falls at first, but recovered, to- 
gether with gilt-edged, in mid-week. 
The traffics provided no stimulus, how- 
ever, and the ordinary stocks fell 
further. Cordoba first debentures again 
became lively, after the recent selling. 


sections of the “ House,” was moved 
entirely by sentiment, and not by busi- 
ness, and even its sentiment was never 
enthusiastic about the “ peace plan.” 
Business in steel shares remained small, 
but the United Steel dividend kindled 
some interest in the shares, and the 
market found a firmer footing in mid- 
week, only to ease again later. Electri- 
cal equipment issues improved on 
Tuesday, and then relapsed into 
quietude, while the supply group also 
failed to maintain its firmer tone. The 
Austin dividend was correctly antici- 
pated, but apart from the improvement 
in the shares, and a gain in Triplex, 
the motor group failed to maintain its 
gains. Aircraft issues, however, re- 
mained firm after Tuesday’s improve- 
ment. Some sharp recoveries, in the case 
of Guinness amounting to 6s. 3d., were 
recorded in brewery shares on Tues- 
day, and quotations remained firm on 
the following day. Textile shares 
showed small changes, and shipping 
issues also moved but little. A general 
improvement occurred in the miscel- 
laneous group in the middle of the 
week, but the best prices, as we show in 
the table on page 602, were not held. 


(Continued on page 608) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


In calculating yields of fixed interest 
stocks are definitely 
date of repayment 1s t 
calculated by reference to t 
calculating the — on * 

















Year 1938 





i oan 





Prices 
. an. 1 to 
Year 1937 sept. 21, Name of Security 
inclusive 
High- | Low- Low- || 
est | est estl i: wait 
Pa re British Funds 
843g) 731g 68!2 | Consols 212%....-.--+ 
113. |: 10534 103 Do. 4% (ait. 1957) 
101516 | 943e 95 | Conv. 212% 1944-49 | 
103%— | 975g 9634 | Do. 3% 1948-53... 
1062532, 99 95\4 Do. 312% after 1961 
108 | 105 10219 Do. 432% 1940-44 | 
li7lo lllle 10912 Do. 5° 1944-64 . 
9210 89 85 Fund. 2!» “9 1956-61 | 
967. R970 Q9lig Fund. 234% 1952-57 " 
1015 927, O4 Fund. 3% 1959-69.. 
1165 106 Fund. 4% 1960-90... 
99416 96 Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
11454 ior g 10412 Victory Bonds 4° ... 
10515;6, 995g 96 War L. 312% af. 1952 
997. 845), 82 Local Loans 3°%....-. 
102 991 98!» Austria 3°, 1933-53 
72 62 60 Bentila 210%, ccoccoceoees 
854 7414 71 BPO, Bi xccccocescseces 
O854 } 87 i) i 84 Do. 3 2% eeccceceoses 
11910 | 1124 g | ll4l2 Do. 412°, 1958-68 
j Dom. & Col. Govts 
1097, | 105 100 Austr. 5°4 1945-75 
10533 | 101 5 98 Canada 4% 1940-60 
118 | Ll4l> 112!o | Nigeria5°% 1950-60 
110 | 1041, 975, N. Zealand 5% 1946 
10752 10314 » 98 ra. 5°%4 1940-60 
1l4ig | 11012 106'2 . Africa 5° 1945-75 
| ome Governments 
103 | 93 80 | Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 
10510 9754 24 Austria 1930 Se Eesnenei 
9154 | B84, 48 Do. 417% 1934-59 
102\g | 9514 87 Belgian 4°, (36) 1970 | 
3314 | 2412 3119 || Bulgaria 712% ......... l} 
8954 | 37. CO 14 Brazil 5° Fd. 1914.. 
2 CO 15 | 1519 Chile 6°% (1929) ...000 
9554 | 54l2 || 4012 || China 5% (1912) ... | 
10173 59 43 Do. 5% (1913) ...... || 
10353 | 1011, 52 | Czechoslovakia 8%... || 
100 | 9212 94 || Denmark 3% .......+. 
106'9 100:2 97'o | Egypt Unified 4% 
18io } Il 9lqg | French 4% (British) || 
66 | 5234 40 Ger. Dawes Ln. 30 
4914 35 28 Do. Young Ln. 4!2° 
4054 | 30 25 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. | 
62 4712 30 Hung ary 712° i hiaceiaaia I 
8854 53. 38 1 31, °% 1936-65 | 
9454 57lo |! 40 Do. 6% (" °24) red. 1959 
612 405, || 35 | Peru 712% 1922...... 
8 | 56 | 54 || Poland 7% ........020- 
2019 13 10 Roum. 4°% Con. 1922 | 
9653 | 88lq | 78 | U.K. & Arg. C.3% 
i | 
i || Corporation Stocks | 
118 [lll i 10919 Bir’ham 5% 1946~56 | 
11854 | 11254 | lilt, en , 1948-538... 
954 | 8212 | 80 L.C.C. 3% 00.22.2000 
ee 2B L 94 «6 Liverpool 3% io54-64 
10453 | 10053 10554 100 | Middx. 312° 7e 1957-62 |) 
a 
ear 1938 
Jan. 1 to ion ea 
Sept. 21, meen || Name of Security 
inclusive | 
High- Low-| { (c) 
a est __ est a | % ° 
|) Public Boards | 
11510 108 212 || C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 
| |, Lon. Pass. ‘Transpo rt || 
11919 | 111 214 | 419 % “A” 1985-2023 | 
295, | 121 210 15%, “A” 1985-2023 | 
12258 11612 | 210 || 5% “B” 1965-2023.. 
84 | 727, lloa “Cr 1956 or after... 
921, | 831, lip | Met. W.B. “B” 3% i 
118 «| 113 2ig || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 
| || British Railways | 
65 3210 Nil @ | G.W. Ord. ........000. 
453 | 2is Nil | L. & N.E.R. Def. . | 
833 35g Nil || Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 
97 | 4415 Nila || Do. 5% Pref. 
271g 934 13g4¢} Do. 4% 2nd Pf.... || 
6814 | 221. Nila | Do. 4°, ) , oa 
301g 121, lig c| L.M.S. Ord. 
7014 | 2419 Nila | 4% Pt 1923 .. 
82\4 4815 2a i Tl ecemnane = 
213g 1054 llgc eaten 
87 481 la Do. 5% Pf. Ord. .. 
11512 86 2p bi De. 7 “Pt i ila 
| Dom. oreign Rys. 
14 The Nil |, Anv Ord. : 7 
6le 33, Nil || B.A. & Pac. Ord. .. 
17 834 Nil || BLA. Gt. Sthn. Ord. 
121, 6lg Nil || B.A. West. Ord. ...... 
1314 6l2 We OC. Ass, Ord. ....0.000 
8716 Nil || Can. Pac. Com. $25 
2812 25 2c || Costa Rica Ord. ...... | 
43/9 | 33/ he | Nitrate Riys. £10 . } 
3219 +26 ! San Paulo Ord. ..... | 
16/3 | 11/054 le || Taltal Rly. Ord. as | 
|| Banks and Discount 
75/6 56/3 re Alexanders £2, £1 pd. i 
zi, | Be Peace | 
~2 i} ° eee | 
76/712! 69/6 7a | Barclay et siecaaaais | 
j- | 41/- 3a | Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £1 || 
8%6 714 312ga| Bk. of Aust. £5...... | 
£44i2 | £3912 8c || Bk. of Mont. $100... | 
2612 | 223, 6¢ || Bk. of N.S.W. £20... | 
55/- | 22/6 Nile || Brit. Overseas A £5 | 
131g | 92 5a || Chtd. of India £5 { 
(2) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
(h) Yield on 412% hey (m) Based on 
(s) Yield worked o a 512% basis. (w) Yie 


€) Yi ? worked on a 10% basis. 


stocks allowance is made for 
y redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on 
aken when the stock stands at a 
he die dividends, account being taken of any increas 
“cum div 


t and the earliest date w 
7 - e or reduction of interim dividends. 
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(c) Dividends for full year 


Prices, 
Year 1938 
=! 1 > 


Ss 


ae 
High- | 


est 


13 41 


539 
90 - 
103g 


L964 


6416 


an" 


oa 


Z5llig 
106/- | 
10316 
9lig 


17 
88/6 


81 516 


267 
6510 

11/3 

233 


77/9 
24/6 
44/- 
9/4! 
46/3 
32/3 


36/710 
11/334! 
25/712! 19/3 
11/10%9! 6/1012 
87/6 "is 


| 28/9 
0 || 10/1019) 


ee To redemnton ot 
icld worked J 
ield on a 14% basis. 


redemption ; 


33,6 Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- | 12/6 | fad 
5a | District B. £1 fy pd. | 52 3 16 ~ 
3loa_ En. S. & Aust. 5 £3p. 75/- | 512 ; 
8 a | Hambros £10, £2!2p. 10 iad 4 10 : 
£2\2a Hong. and S. wees. £87 +£31) 6 6 5 
6a Lloyds £5, £1 pd... 59/- | +216 4 1 3 
7a '| Martins £30, £212 Blo +19, 429 
seis Midland £1, fy. |) 8356 +26) 316 6 
5 b || Nat. Dis. £22 fy. pd. | 534 1479 
4a Nat. of £10.. 33 | +2) 410 9 
8a _N.o of Ind. £25, £12120 3512! —- 1) 519 9 
N. 4 3 

3 6 

4 9 

4 1 

4 0 
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int ed since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard 
crest accru ocks are redeemable at or before a certain date t Se 


hen the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and = final 
Allowance is made for accrued dividends i, 
Last two | Pri | = na 
Dividends é jer) BE! oy; 
ee a: a Name of Security | a 3 so Sep 21, 
(a) (6) ©) | } 1938 Ox 1 
% % | & 
—_— wv 


Toa! 2 29 
812 6} Roy. Bk. of Scotland || 4421., ... 
106 | St. of S.A. £20, £L5pd.!' 1514) +1 
334 a|| Union Dis. £1......... | 42/6 5 


9a | Went. ee “| 94/- | +3/- 5 
| | 
50 6 omeia {1 Ct, fully pd. | 26 | 2 ; 
$4/6 5) Auas fii 4 pd. || Ite) 313 ot 
20 5 | Com. 934 +14| 420 
1/6a Gen. Ace. ae |} 645g) +1lig | 316 6 
25 6 | Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd.,, 27!2; +12 312 9 
3/16 || N.Brit.&Mer.£114,f.p.|| 1054, +14 218 0 
| 123 e18 ee en  %. a | Ie a 3 0 Ot 
y me 40900 
25a pat 41 A — 3414) +14 215 Of 
50¢ | Do. £1, wi a | | 92/6) ... 2 3 Of 
336 Ro A io os al wie| 308 5 
/ o l= pd.... || 814; —15, 318 9 
/6 6 SU RMLA C20 Lip. wr eu 3 
6 6 | Sun In. ie aie 82/6 | .. | 3 5 6 
0 6 | Sun. Lf. | 210 Ot 
Investment Trusts 
8 6 | Anglo-Amer. Deb. . 240 | 5 0 0 
31g c| Anglo-Celtic Ord. . 47\2| ... 7176 
10c | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 89 |-2/6 514 9 
4 a | Debenture Corp. Stk. | 215 |... 413 9 
3 5 | For. Amer. &c., Def. 6612| ... 615 3 
21.a Guardian Investment 12019 ; 516 0 
8 h |i Ind.end Gen.Ord.... || 220 | .. | 591 
8 b | Invest. Trust Def. ... || 222 — 3) 517 1 
6126 Lake View Inv. 10/- | | 15/- | ... 6 0 0 
31a Mercantile Inv. ...... 22712} —- 5|' 5 5 6 
3a Merchants Trust Ord. | 12llo} — 1) 6 3 5 
5 a | Metropolitan Trust... || 2222| ... 5 710 
4c | Scottish Inv. 5/-..... i} 4/6 | 490 
6 6 | Scottish Mort., &c... 17812| ... 5 6 5 
: o| Trustees Corp. Ord. 20210; — 3 418 % 
a |, United States Deb... 17512) ... 514 0 
| Financial Trusts, &e. 
4c | ArgentineLand, &c.10/ || 9/410)... ll 5 
1315 c) Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. |) 24/9 | +2/3 0 0 
10c || Charterhouse Inv. £1) 20/-| ... 10 0 9 





8 
8 
0 
| _2¢@ 2 6 | C.of Lond. R. Pty. : 15/- | 5 6 9 
vane, $850) Daily Mail & Gen. Poe 1 es 8 6 6t 
¢ | Dalgety £20 £5 pd.... | 614; —1g 5 16 0 
Forestal Land soe |] 17/6] .. | 10 5 6 
23 | Hudson's Bay Co. Zi 20/6 | :.. | 318 6 
5 b | Java Invest. £1 ...... | WS/Tie ae 913 0 
Nil Peru. cae, Fe fers 210; .. | _ Nil 
31g ¢| pemnnaive, © old. 8/6 | ww. | 8 5 0 
Tloc Savaey 5 a fi: | 13/9 - lo 1 9 
121, c| Sudan Plant. £1...... | 25/- | —3/9 10 0 9 
i Beneverton. -. i 
5 a | Ansell’s Brewery £1 | 68/- | +64 5 2 6 
2\,@ Barclay Perkins £1 | 24/6) ... | © 10 6 
+5 a | Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 || 122/-) + 2/-- 4 1 Of 
12 6 || Charrington a eS +3/3 5 290 
6a Courage Ord. £1 . 71/3 | —1/3; 512 0 
15 6 | Distillers Ord. ao 94/6 | +33' 415 9 
17 } || Guinness Ord. | ant +4/9; 5 4 0 
Tica Ind. Pe 5 | 97/6 | +1/3; 512 9 
312 a) ee Ord. sanene | 35/- | +2/6, 6 5 9 
8a Mee ca Bless Li 80/6 +6d) 5 14 . 
rey Ohisson’s Cape £1. 67/- | +2/- 5 4 : 
a || Senta El 66/3 |... 5 8 . 
tiTieb S. African Bws. £1... || 101/3; -1/3 4 9 Of 
a | Ts Taylor Walker Ord. 33/6 | —-1/6) 5 18 6 
$¢ Walker (P. oye | 22/- | +94, 6 19 0 
12 $ || Watney CombeDef. £1) | S6/- 1+i/-| 5 8 9 
| ison ron, Coal and Steel || | 68 
66 Allied Ironfound. £1. | || 19/412 ce ; 
6 6 | Babcock Wilcox £1... || 36/3 | +13 5 10 
10 ¢ || Baldwins Bl ..ccccees | 5/6 | +3d 7, 9 : 
3\o a | Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 33/9x —6d 8 : ot 
$121» b!| Brown (J.) Ord. 10/~ || 28/9 | +1/9 6 ao 
T6 6 1 Butterley Co. Ord. £1 | 25/- | +: . | 6 3 $ 
4 a || Cammell Laird 5/-... || 7/6, +8d 5 3 0 
5 b || Colvilles Ord. £1 ... | 20/6 |+1/1%2 7s ; 
10¢ | Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 | 7/9 +9d |; 8 ; 
15 6 || Cory, William, 80/- | +1/3, 5 . 3 
10 ¢ || Dorman Long Ord. 1) 189 oe, ee eo 
18 ¢ | Do. Pref. Ord. £1... || 36/3 | —1/3| 2 1 oF 
¢11lp 6 Firth Brown £1...... | 63/9 | -1/3, 5109 Of 
$4126) | GuestKeendce, Ord.£1/| 23/3 | +6d| 6 . 3 
712 a! ds 10/- ...... | 26/6 | +34, 8 “17 
21, a|| Horder Collieries ‘| 23/9 | +7led ‘ 19 0 
Qlo ¢| Lambert Bros. Ord. £1} 27/6 | 5 48 
31g ¢| Ocean Coal, &c. 4/- } 2/3 | 43d 18 0 
10 ‘¢ || Pease and Partners 10/-| 8/6 | +4ied 11 2 3 
seb Powell Duffryn eat .. tt 15/72, +1/3 : 13. Ot 
T7126, S ridge C.& : 36/3 | +1/3 oi 
81) b| Shi Aatenth Ord | 2s —te 09 
¢ |S. Durham 28/9 . 5 
7 ¢ || Steel & Iron ” 5 33 
6 6 Stanton Iron. £ al 510 Of 
Daye) ae |= iyi 78 9 
i} 0) 
6b 8 . wan, Hunter 24/412, —Tizd, 8 4 3 
5 ¢c | Thomas(Rich.) /9 | om 
iel 
¢) Allowing for (f) Flat yi 
ein year shown, v) Yield on 15/8% asia 
Seid based on 47% of coupom 


>). 
SS 1% paid free of income tax. 
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2 Priee8 } Last two = | Ices, 
| Las ice, Ba) Year 1938 i 
Jan. 110 =| Dividends : 1 § Oo! Yield | Jan. 1 Lasttwo | ~ 
a | | Name of Security | “5? 353 Sept. 21, | Sept. 21, Dividends | Price, Ste | Yield 
meagan j ¢ me . , 1 
‘High Low- | (a) (6) oO 1938 8 1938 7 inclosive ; ee Name of Security 7 § $3 | sept 21, 
SS , o___f@__ econ .S 2 ae = om (a) () (0 | | 1938 oy" 1938 
ford ihe | | see CS 
956 | 20/9 | Nil Nil Pia, Coal eons 23/9/ ... | ae d. 26/412} 17/- 10¢ | t2te ¢ Fairey Aviat Ls. d. 
gos | $38 | de | NS | Ue eon! dnl fa2| 9 Xt “Glad big! Teel nk’ |Finlay Jas.) &Co. i | 513 | 7°") 3a8 ot 
2716 | 20/- | 4 n. Stee rd.£1) 24/-|+2-| 817 9 7-~| 16 12a! 206 | Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 | 656. +36 | 419 6 
26 | 489 | 10¢| 10.¢ | Vickers 10/~............ | 20/9x, +2/- | f= | 39 | Nile| Nile | G | 16} +36 | 4 7 0 
a6 | 21, 10,¢| 38a Ward (Thos. W.) fi.) 226)... | £18 0} 206 | Ole | I6e¢ | Nila Gea tceaete | de 11 16 
296 | Fy» | 10%] 12% | WeardaleS.etc. Di {1 33/9 | 817 0 | 353 23 | 15a | 256 | Gestetner (D) (5/~)... rl tei eae 
fy Biel ail Bs emma PP) | bb 8 ee |B Bh etme BO) EF 
13 | 40/7}2)| ¢ ¢c arrow lm || 13196) we ae ? 
4 pe ‘ Textiles = po eo) Se | oe 27156) 154 perros C1 ey ( si2)|| 25/3 | +io| & 0 0 
59 | 2/9 Nil Nil | Bleachers £1 Eaxeaies 3/112) +34) Nil = | 21/- || 8e | Ye | Imp. Soaerat . 363 p+ 8S 
so al) ME] ME Bese Brigit: | 3g) OB hel GS) $25 Ra ime Seema eS ios) 3 
1 dj . Cel, -10/-... | a yi } m } “ 
76 | 4/- | Nil Nil Calico Printers £1 | 4/41o| fe gait | ..6 T1712 b tTi2a Sap. Toone fl... Mn . Ne 
9 | 326 | Wc | 10. ¢ | Coats, J. & P. £1 35/715 +710 | § 42 $5312 | $3872 c$1-30 ¢$2-25 | Inter. Nickel sani tai 23 8 
48 12 _ _— ure Courrauide nT esties 30/6 +1/-| 6 . : as o ‘Tip se |: 56 || International Tea 5/- we 3 ; is an 
30,9 | | 2lee 19 | English Swg.Ctn. £1 263) ... | 7 | Se a 66 | Lever & Unilever £1 1i3\ 
f9 | 21 Nil | Nil | Fine Cott A yi w+ | 712 5 | 60 | 43/9 || 22tecl 2 chi | 35/- | +1/3) 314 3 
2 | 22] Nia] ‘3 «|| Linen Thread Sk Z1 | 2716] | 6S 7 | cori’! axe | igo] 14%¢8| Lyons.) Ord.f1. || sei tael & 8 
49/41) 36/3 | t2e c t10¢ | Patons & Baldwins 45/7. +7icd 4 72 42/6 | 15a | 27126 Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- 55/- 63 4 4 6 
189 (5/79 | Nil @ Nil 6) Whitworth & Mit. 6/3 |... ni OF gpl 4378 || Fiza) 1212) Murex £1 Ord. 318 28s 
Electrical Manufactg.) | , [=| 30/- | 98,5) 212a, Phillips (Godfrey) <i 32 9d 2S. 
453 | 34l- | 10¢| 10 c¢ | Associated Elec. £1... 36/- | 356 | 24/- || 106 | 7124|| Pinchin Johnaon ei test te 
6 | 776 | 156} 54 British Insulated ai | Seien| tae| S32 Oo! 29 | 283 | idee 9710 5)| Prices tom Oca 3/- | Seats ta $2 2 
1033 | 789 | a Callenders £1 90/= | +1/3 11’g6 = 31ga@_ Radiation Ord. He A, 0 
! | SeBARCEIGOTS Ly b uccoveree + 1 4 ~ 10 515 47 l . on rr £l 50 -x Jiod 6 0 O 
$1 10%; 24 412 Nie) 102 English Electric 1. "i | a.) 22 2) 3) 9iale | fais 6 Ba Sears C1) ee si | 2S 
10g Beale] Wiigc| 20 ¢ || General Blecurie £1... | 77 |42-| S's 0|| eos | 89°) ‘2cl de | Smihfld&Arg.Mtfi {| 99! —oa| 8 4 0 
21/3 16/- 156; 5a. Henleys (W. T.) 5/-. 20)/~ | | 5 4 0 60/6 51/6 121 26) 219 a) Spillers Ord. £1 9 9d 8 4 0 
413 | 34 | 5 2 7126 Jounsen & Phe Zi ot. | er : 2s a Nil | | Nil | Swed. Match. Bke23 | as7!) ftiat °° 
a “7 pene 8 23/1.) 7. ) 699 483 | 366 55 | 529) Tiling Thee on 73/9 | +1/3| 419 o 
H13the gs Nil $1 c | Beeail Trac., no par... $1124 | | 817 9 < 2 = 4° ae Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 65 ca 4 18 $ 
m3 | as cal ao | Beiiohs Pons te tee i si | 412 3 | 89 412' 739 16146, 104 wiclcemiomer. ta liael cae 
343 | 316 45 31 a City of London £1 32 x +4lod 419 7 | 87/6 | 689 16146, 33,a Turner & Newall £1 53 i 2s > 
43 | 316 | OB) Bae} Cav oflendon Ll .; | 3216 | Sd) 412 4 |) S7i4ie| 40/3 | 712d) 5. || United Ds ar ait | ae 8 
ee ee BH ee + SE ee EE at 2 eee’ | | Se) | 3 8 
79 | 253 || 451 38 || Bdmundeons £1... | |e on 4 el woe 7126, 54 | Wiipepr MirsDeff1| 352) 72°| 4 3 3 
5- | 30- | 5b 210¢|| Lancashire Elec. £i.. || 30/6x| —6d | 419 Or a, 326 3a | 76 | Wiggins, TeapeOrd.£1 36/- "| 5:10 0 
2/412 289 45 3 a | Lond. Ass. Elec. {1 0 57:6 15a | 455 | Woolworth Ord. 5/- 2 
a9 ae || 9b| 30 MewoBleerc (| 476) —i3| 3 ‘1 9 | | | a ee te 
39/- 33/3 || Slob 20¢ Midland Counties £1 6; -1/3; 5 1 0; 73,6 52/6 | 95¢ | 95c¢ | Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
33,1012 266 | 4126) 212@ North-East Elec. 30 ss 4 5 | 12/10%, 8/03 | p6a | p4b | BurmaCorp. Rs. 9 % tales se 
Site Se | 43° North Metro. Zi. | 43.6 | 4 64| 43 9 sis | e2/e || Saige al Commawith. Mng.5/- 2 Nel ited! a 
iio: 376 || 8 8 32" Yorkhire Bist 36i-x —1i-| 4 8 9 | 17% | 14s UP py yy es ee 
mo § = | 400, 136, 6 30a | Nilb| De Beers (Def.) £213 a) oo 
| Gas 6 | a i e Beers (Def.) £212 83g + 8 18 
25- | 21/6 ‘ | 69/412' 439 | 20¢ | 15 "burg. C ; 2 
138 | iS ee t b ‘Gas. & CL viwens 22'6 | +6d 5 0 0 , 48:3 30/1012) 11146 llga haben Fat ms I aa a2 
23/9 | 21/6 27g6| loa Shewe.-en-T" aa 11212] . 817 9 || 1273 | Qe 3710b| 25a | Rhokana Corp. £1 ... 11 ee) 2 <8 
10954 10134 35 2isa S. Sesuneinen Stk, fost | : 7 : ann Bi sy | Nil Rio Tinto £5 ......... 13 +19 , Nil F 
13 | 363 || 15 ¢| 12%¢c| Albion Motors Ord. 4 | | Hea) 2) S| Ss see Nea noe | wel te) 3°23 8 
39412 31> | tip ¢| f2lza Assoc. Equip. Ord | 33/- | *?| $ 8 Op! oe 5% | Nl | Na Union Cp. 12 0fypd. Site fe) $16 0 
326 21/102 50 ¢ 46 2.7! Austin 5/~ Peer — ‘ ~ 1 ot 2 8 i Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 65 i Nil 
ao! ee | | Na‘ | Birm. Sml. Arms Zi. ita +13) 6.6 0) S M12 5/214 | We | Nile | Wiluna Gold £1 ...... 139. | Nl 
23/M2) 15/7 77) se Reed Moses £1... | 193) | $3 8 | NEW ISSUE PR - 
$9 41, = | 12}2 6} ooze eee ears Soi dl 6d] le eS On ICES 
y Motors £1... 80 /- | eo ee ’ —“4é 
33/3. 249 5 ; | 45 ciM 4 ‘co 65 0 | Change ; 
j c orris Motors 5/- Od. 28/115 '+-1/11 8 I Issue! “Sept. 21, nang I Change 
1043 | a3 *| °8 21 13:84] RolleRovee <1. || 95 6| +6d 13 ogi “| price} | 1938” seis) price! Toag.” [since 
eis] “So | 26%] 28°25! Scand. Mocor 5/-"s.. | 5/9 | $4d| 716 94 AeatPrat abe! co | sesiedis | Viz’) Doc edscio- bar | gie-toy sere i$ 
’ i F 7 | m. Pr.4°.db.! 99 | 334-314 dis | +12 Do. 6d. pf.10- par 9 0-10/- 
ae | 3% 5a| 156. Clan Line iF. | aig! 9 Bechm. 2/6 ...| 7/6 | 7/9-8/3 “so || Ipswich 314% | 9Blg| 2lg-3l4 dis 
e’| as || sau® | 33° | Gamerd 1 2) .. | 4.9 O Bechm.5% pf. 1] 6d dis M1) Leeds 314‘ 98 i 
ae | 149 || 3 ¢ | “S ¢ || Furness, co. 22 | |g Nil 5 [Boole Save, | Q6ts| Qi dis | +1 on Gee ..| diel tatede | ithe 
(6 6 . & O. as a nmth. 314° 812, par-l pm | +112 Pretoria 312' “| 3lo=21o dis 
2372) 16/9 hy rt Royal Mail Lines £1 te | cde) S05 & Bwtr.dig%db. | 98 10-8 dis. | —3 SMLEL4 pf. 206) 3d. dis | 43d 
3 136 | Nilc| Nile Union Castle Ord. £1 | 14,6 ks Fi” Be Oxi5“jnb| 100 | 31x24 di vat Stoke 31%) 7... 981 dis 
| Tea and Rubb eory oneal’ 219 dis | — toke 314% .... 9Biz) 31p-2io dis 
186 96 | atocl 8 ¢ | Allied Sumatra £1... | 14/41;| 4.71 Cov.GP4% dbs 99 | 512-412 dis | Wolthptn3iq%, 981 21-1) dis | + 1 
me | . we ge 5 5) pie Su ee wee en si ed Se : 
2/- "7 a 10} | Lias £l seeseeece 26/3 j 
EH Peed Ee ad UNIT TRUST PRICES 
376 | 2016 | a ae” Jorein Tea £1...... | 33/9 | —1/3; 7 8 O}f as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
i8 101 i0/- ; 2a ae 1° scam) fi “ 32/6 ff. 2) — (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
5 Ings: It. Al... ee 6 8 0)! Chan "ere ie 
30/1012) 44 3° | ; a| 7126) London Asiatic 2/-.. 3/6 -.. | 7 2 9 | Nameand Group Same, 3% rT] Shmpent@eny-) 042% [ee 
3/84, 2 || 5 a 6b ey Trust £1 .. 276 +64: 769. 6 Sept 14 1938 Se a ae 
oy - | a} 106 | nited ns 2/- 3/-| .. | 10 0 0 | Municipal & Gen. a Keystone — 
67/~ 5 Za ‘or. Govt. Bond ... --14/-x Gold 2nd Ser. ....... 18/412-19/41)| +11 
32/6 : a| 20 5 || Anglo-Iranian {1 ... 100/-| +6/3; 5 0 @ imited I t 17 6-18 : : a ; a] + Lod 
i a 32124 12126 b Rook A 5l- | 27/-| +1/-| 8 7 0 Mid. & Southern... | 18 103 +3 Reomane on lisiaietereal 1 hea 
ode 4 - 256 |B amare | 39/410 +.4/410 Nil Scottish & Northn. | 16/--17/- | +3d Keystone 2nd ...... 12/419-13/41} + lind 
101: 3/3 |! 10d lld _——— aeeaes 476, +522 410 Ok Bank-Insurance Keystone Flex....... 13 1019-14 1019) +3d 
daz , Pate a ib | Mexican Eadle Ni $4 Pp +38 afte Bank & Insur.* ... | 18'--19/- |... Key. Consol. | ...... 13/712-14/712| + Lied 
1 31 1 | 221 + e | Insurance*® ......... 19 9-20'9 | —3d Allied ; 
5%) at) 4444 $1212) Fidel tet i +he| 413 ot Bank® ooo 17/—-18/ | 5 | Amer: Indsts...... 17/3-18/3 | +9d 
hae 8 | 4 | nvest. Trust® .....+ e14/- | -: rit. Ind, Ist. ...... 16 6-17/6 t 
20/6 17/3 || Se aa { A Milopsianeoss Scot. B.1.1.T.* 14/412-15/3 —3d Pe Bee se 14 5-15 3 “ 
25) 0/= || Oe 3 fi oe ameee £l ... | 19/412 . | 5 3 4 | Cornhill deb.* ...... + Lied a 14 6-156 3d 
i is- | 7¢ 7 el e pei a 21/-" | ee | ‘ . Cornhill def.* —3d . Do. 4th ...... 149-159 | —3d 
11/3 || i Amal. A seeees o | BeRe. TER. 2000000. 156-16 
S| n/- | 2! 2 ,| Anoe Press 10/-...  13/-| «.. | 6 2 0 National Metals & Min, 133143 | 43d 
i9 10/3 || 2623¢l 25 soc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 12/- _ 8 6 9. National C. ......... 169-179 | —3d Other Groups | 7 
88/112) 67/6 mo al ¢ || Assoc. pon. Df.5/- 11/- ’ | 41 6 O. National D. ......++ 15 3-163  +3d_ Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. 15 10!:-16/l0lox + 3d 
726° | Seal aoa] tee | Assoc. P . Cement £1 | 76/3 | +39 5 18 O Nat. Invest. ......++ 12/419-13 412 43d Brit. Gen. “CC”... 14)--15/-x +1) 
96 | 741,27) 6 | Barker (John) £1...... | 55/- | —1/3, 5 9 1 | Amalgamated ...... 189-19 9x Rubber & Tin ...... re 
e lal i 83 ¢ os . i g 4 uce ubber & Tin ...... 1,012-1/2 ld 
3 37/6 I) me 29¢ | $3210 || Boots Pure Drug 3 ~ en | 4 4 ‘ ? 6] Comey... sosceeeceess riety -* Brit. & Amer. ...... | 14/6-15/6 | +3d 
19 | ‘a Boots [= || lo / t-edged = ....eesee | - +3 PUGREOND inccécccsess -8/- | 
17/9 | 1 7g ¢| 10 ¢ | Borax Deferred £1... | 239 —Tiod 8 8 5 Scottish cccceseceees 16 —-17/- a Domestic é <6 Seg 
svg, 19 | 9 | Nile | Bow. Paper Mills “i | 12 3d il | Universal 16/7017 7igx, +iipd | Do. 2nd Ser... | a. | 
/101p -|- ? niversal .......+0++ loel7/7lox, + 112 ya as la 
53/11, woe te 1712 6! Bristol Aero. 10/-... | 50/9 | +9d| 418 O | Protected Ist ...... 16/112-17/llox — 112d Do. _Brignty 313-9 /9m | +3d 
363 34). i 38 4a | Brit. Aluminium £1.. | 49/42 +13, 5 0 0, Do. 2nd...... 14 3-15/3 Ist Prov.“*A” ... | 19/3-20/3 | —3d 
5716 sh #20 a 5 b |! i British Match {1 ... | 33/9 | +3d) 412 6) Do. 38d .eseee 9) 10!2-10;1012 + Lied a ae we 14/3-15/3 | 
B4i4i2 63,9) e tai c) Brit.-Amer. Tob. fl 53g + 516, 4 2 Ot! Do. Reserves 143-153 | - 3d 
€2/-" 46/3 ms ¢, |, British Oxygen £1... | 20/- | -1/3, 417 0 _“15 Moorgate” | Selective “ A’’...... 15, 119-16/112) + 42d 
a | < Ty "Neal Brockhouse (J.) £1... | 463 —1/3, 10 16 0 Inv. Flexible......... 11/9-12/9x | Selective “B”...... 14 1012-15,10!2, + Lod 
it | 6 I 39 5 4c } Cable & Wir. Hd 3912, +1 | 10 2 6 | Inv. Gas & Belassecce 12/419-13/412) —3 — 4 ; i 
ee 8/3 | 20 15a Carreras A Ord. fi | “73g, + 3,| 417 0 Inv. General ...... 15 9-169 wi ete TIONG: dcccecsce | 11/6-12/6 | —3d 
6 | 38/3 || 10 . 25 < | ae co are? ar s 6 | +6d a ° : Inv. = cccees abe ie e a Bank, Ins. & Fin.... | 14/9-15/9 | —3d 
I> | 25/3 | avilland Air. - ‘i Inv. Gold ...... “ 41-17/412x, —1lgd__ British Bank Shrs. | 19/6-20/6 ws 
386 31/1019 | Qe) 9 ¢ | Dunlop £1 ...,....--. Fe | ¢iie| 611 0 | Hundred ss | 169-179 |... ||| Do, Insur. Shrs. | 15/9-16/9x | +34 
6/3 90 || 10 a| Tb || Eastwoods Ord. £1.. 32/6x +3d |) 714 O Provident ...... . 12/719-13/7lgx ... | Brit. Dom. In....... 15/--10/- |... 
26/3 ~ | as 38 € || Elec, & Mus. Ind. 10/-| 11/6 | +16) 8 14 0 Savings Unit . | 8/6-9/112 | Four Square ......... 19/—-20/- | 
|| Ever Ready Co. 5/-... 1g/- | ... | 914 6 Security First_...... 13/1)9-14/11 |Brewery_............ 13/6-14/6 | 
* Bid an 
(m) 1 Inch offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Last two early dividends. (k) Yield on 20%, basis. 
uding to: © di 
) 813% paid fr nus of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield worked on a $2 basis. (p) Annas per share. _ Latest annual dividend o to about 6-945% tax free. 
ee of income tax. + Free of Income Tax. (1) Yield worked on 6% basis. (e) Allowing for rate of exchange 
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(Continued from page 605) 


Dealings in oil shares began more 
confidently on Monday, though part of 
the improvement was attributable to 
“bear” closing. Business, in fact, 
failed to expand, and although the 
leading issues remained firm for a 
time, the limited volume of trading 
caused small and irregular price move- 
ments in mid-week. 

Rubber shares began the new account 
in a more satisfactory style, and though 
business was very quiet, more rises 
than falls were recorded in the first 
part of the week. 

The mining market shared the general 
preoccupation with the Czech situation. 
The steadier tendency on Monday was 
followed by a cheerful opening on 
Tuesday, but gave way to hesitation on 
Wednesday, disregarding the unofficial 
reports of the Czech acceptance of the 
Anglo-French plan. Kaffirs were sup- 
ported by scattered buying orders on 
Monday and purchases from Paris off- 
set dull conditions at the Cape, There 
were some further gains on Tuesday, 
but on Wednesday the market was very 
quiet. Spasmodic buying of Rhodesian 
coppers was reported, but interest was 
small. Turnover in the West African 
market was small, but prices, where 
changed, were mainly higher. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” 














INDICATORS 
aan ROD 
| Security Indices 
i os 
| Tora | Corres. | 
1938 |, Da | 
Bargainst} 7997 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
' 
—_—|_- — 
Sept. 16 5,030 | 6,830 | 80-0 | 125-0 
Sept. 19 5,065 8,390 79-9 125-1 
Sept. 20: 5,865 6,815 81-1 125-7 
Sept. 21, 5,065 7,090 81-5 125-7 
Sept. 22) 5,855 6,890 80-6 125-2 
1938 
High... 97-2 | 131-0 
Fan. 12 | Feb.4 
Low.. > oa 123-6 





78-2 | 
| Sept. 14 | Sept. 14 


~ $ Approx. total ‘recorded in S.E. List. * July bs 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A further fall has been recorded by 
the Actuaries’ Index of 151 industrial 
ordinary shares, which on Tuesday last 
stood no higher than 62-0 (Dec. 31, 
1928 = 100)—the lowest level since 
1933—as compared with 62:6 a week 
ago and 63-9amonthago. The corre- 
sponding average yields are 6-07, 6-01 
and 5-92 per cent. We give below a 
selection of the component indices of 
prices (several of which have fallen to 
new “ lows ” for the year) and yields :— 





( Prices 

Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) fc 

Group (and No. r098 
of Securities) |~ a 

















High 

j\Aug. 23, Sept.13,|Sept.20. 

| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Insurance (10)... | 118°6 | 115-6 | 113°5 | 121-5 
| = 75°8 73-6 72-6 | 106-7 
ELLt. & Pw.(16) 122-4 | 121-3 | 118-1 | 122-6 
Elec. Manuf.(12)) 119-7 | 116-6 | 114:2 | 129-7 
Home Rails (4).. | 37-9 | 37-8| 37°0| 71-0 
Stores & Cat.(18) 57-9 56-4 55-1 66-4 
Brew.& Dist.(20), 121-1 | 119-9 119-0 | 133-6 

| 
Yields (%) 

~ Prices 
Group 1938 
Aug. 23,|sept.13, Sept.20,, Low 

1938 1938 1938 
Insurance ...... 3-60 3-69 | 3°76 | 110-8 
Coal .........++. 7-13 7-11 | 7°16 72-6 
El. Light & Pwr. 4-58 4°62 4°74) 114-8 
Electric. Manuf. | 5°65 | 5:79) 5-901! 111-1 
Home Rails...... 9-00! 9-17, 9-31] 937-0 
Stores & Cater. | 5:58 | 5°80) 5-93] 55-1 
Brew. & Distill. 5-51 5-56 | 5-60 | 119-0 
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New York 


Watt STREETS movements remain 
sensitive to events in Europe. At the 
end of last week the market still be- 
lieved that the situation was critical, 
but on Monday it found rather greater 
confidence and staged a brisk advance. 
The rise continued on Tuesday and 
business was vigorous, 1,200,000 shares 
being traded compared with 830,000 
on Monday. On Wednesday morning 
reports that the Czech Government had 
accepted the Anglo-French plan caused 
a buying wave, but the pace became 
more sedate later, and in the afternoon 
the market was mainly influenced by 
good domestic news. Steels rose several 
points early in the week and improved 
further on Wednesday on reports of in- 
creased operations in the Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh districts. Jron Age esti- 
mates steel mill activity at 47.5 per cent. 
of capacity for the current week, as 
against 45.5 per cent. in the previous 
week, but states that new business is 
disappointing. Motors were helped on 
Monday by the settlement of the strike 
at the Detroit plant of Briggs Manu- 
facturing, whilst on Tuesday Chrysler 
and General Motors registered big rises 
on favourable production reports. Rails 
were idle early in the week, but hard- 
ened for a time later on hopes that the 
President’s conferences with company 
and union executives would hasten the 
settlement of the wage dispute. Coppers 
rose on Monday as a result of the price 
improvement. On Wednesday the mar- 
ket was impressed by very favourable 
reports of the Federal Housing Admini- 
stration. The bond market was firm 
throughout the week, though on 
Wednesday trading in European bonds 
was nervous and on a small scale. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


as "1938 | 


—~| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
Low | High| 7, T° 





























14, | 21, 
Mar. | Aug.! 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
30° | 24°) 
- “ a 
| | | 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 |109-2 107-9 98-5 104-0 
32 Rails onal 19-0 | 31-4 27-1 | 23:2 | 25-1 
£088 200 ° 8-8T . . 
ities wee | Oe 72:3 
419 Stocks ... | 63-7 | 90-73 89-3 | 81-4 | 86-0 
Av. yield %* | 8:35 | 3-92 3-94% 4-30%'4-03% 
__| High |}Low; | oe 
*50 Common Stocks. +t January 12t 
t July 20th. 


DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Sept. 15. Sept. 16 Sept. 17 Sept. 19 Sept. 20 Sept. 21 
j ' i 
| 














| } ; i . 
117-0 | 114-6 | 112-2 | 115-1 | 119-1 | 119-6 
i eT RE a 
1938 High: 127-4 August 6th, Low: 83- 
March 31st. - ar 
Tora DEALINGS IN New Yore 
Stock Exchange Curb 
1938 reentrant Shases 
res Bonds ° 
000’s $000’s 000’s 
Sept.15 1,140 5,000 142 
» 16 670 4,510 92 
a 420 ,400 90 
» 19 830 4,130 102 
» 2 1,200 6,830 118 
» 2i 1,030 7,430 124 


* Two-Hour Session. 
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New York Prices 


Close Letest 

Sept. Sept. 

Ss 2% 

1938 1938 

1. Rails and | 
Transport a 
Atchison ....., 3254 311, Chrysler” 


7 |Elec Autolit 
iii Ruweas Oe ClelGen Mee” 
Can. Pacific... 534 _573| Hudson Mi 
Ches. & Ohio 2712 2712| Nash Kelvnty 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 1754 18 | Packard Mtr 
on Cent... 97g 1014) Bendix Avtn.. 





Central.. 1613 157g) Boein Airpin 2 


Northern Pac. 953 95g| Douglas Air 

Pennsyly.R... 18 18 | United Aircit 
Southern Pac, 1514 155g) Air Reduction 
Southern Rly. 107g 1119} Allied Chem) 
Union Pac. ... 84 8354/Col. Carbon. 
Greyhound... 151g 151g) Dupont ....., 


Un. Carbide 
2. Utilities and U.S 
Geman ati -S. Ind. Alc. 


-_ ae 
Am. W’works. 81) 81,4) Gen. Electric 
C’with. &S... 1 1 *| West’hseElec, 
Con. Edison... 2434 255, American Can 
Col. Gas & El 53,4 614) Addressogrph 
El Bond & Sh. 61, | Caterpillar a 
Nat Pwr& Lt. 573 65g) Cont. Can. ... 
N. American.. 1773 181g | ngersoll Rnd 
Pac, Gas & El 251g 2653 Int. Harvester 
Pac. Lighti 36 37 «|Johns Manvile 
Pub Serv N.J. 2753 29 | Am. Radiator 
Stan Gas & BE. 273 31, | Corn Prods.... 
United Corp. 21, 217/J 1 Case & Co. 
Un. Gas Imp. 953 934) Glidden sssoee 
Amer, Tel. ... 138 14012) @. Am. Trans 
Internat. Tel. 75g §14|Allied Stores 
Westn. Union 251) 2534| Celanese of A. 
eae 63g 634) Ind. Rayon... 
»  B. Pref 543, 54 Colgate Palm. 


Gillette ...... 





3. Extractive and 
Metal 


Loews 
Am. Rol. Mill 163, 1634! $ , 
Beth. Steel ... 5655 1614) 20th Cen. Fox 


15 


57ly 


( close Latest 
Sept. Sept 


» 22, 
1938 1433 
4. Manufacturing 


32ly 


2 701g 


315, 
445 
Big 


176 179 


83 
130 
79 
19 
465, 
3954 
9853 
945, 
26 
45l, 
39 
95 
585, 
945, 
141, 
56 
831 
20 
47 
978 
2053 
25lo 
1015 


a 


467, 
ly 
99 
% 
26l, 
B 
Oly 
9lly 
591, 
97 
14’, 
5673 
81 
20! 
47ly 
Obq 
1934 
27 
ll 


Eastm’n Kdk. 168 17114 


Beth. Steel P, 97 96 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Republic St. 1614 1653 ; 

U.S. Steel... 5653 5573) Mont. Ward 
U.S. Steel Pf. 110 1081)\J. C. Penney 
Alaska J’neau 10 95g | Sears Roebck 
Am. Metal ... 33 34 | Walgreen ... 
Am. Smelting 45 455g) Woolworth... 
Anaconda ... 32  325,/ Borden ...... 
Bohn Alum... 24 2534/Gen. Foods... 


44) 

7Blo 
6854 
1573 


Cerro de Pas.. 431g 441)|/Kroger Grey. 16% 


Int. Nickel ... 4773 477g) Nat. Biscuit 
Kennecott ... 3954 405g| Nat. Dairy ... 


Patino Mines 934 101,/Stand.Brands 6% 


Tex. Gif. Sul. 35 3614|Am. Tob. B. 
U.S. Smelt.... 58 
Vanadium ... 1719 1819! Lorillard 

Atlantic Refg. 211g 221g) Reyn. Tob.B. 
Phillips Petr. 37 
—< _- 1453 145g| Schenley Dis. 

e n, Pt... 10514 1045 

Socony Vac... 1234 13 86. Finance 
Stan. Oil Cal. 29 
Stan. Oil N.J. 5154 52 | Atlas Corp... 
TexasCorp. 4173 4212!Com Inv. Tr. 





295g|Comcl. Credit 4614 


581,/ Lig. Myers B. 96! 


3819| Nat. Distillers 22!) 2 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con 


44l» 
BOlg 
6933 
16\9 
4454 
1554 
35 
1614 
23l4 
12\g 
- 


84 
95lp 


; 181) 


401, 
23 


1554 


B 

673 7 
50. 

- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 
September 24 £ £ 
TO CG FES ccceccccccce Nil Nil 
To Shareholders ......... 330,000 408,750 
By S.E. Introduction.... Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal 178,964 205,735 
Sav. Certs., week i a 
September 17 ......... Dr100,000 Dr100,000 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date aad 
1938 (New Basis)......... 237,119,105 217,228,142 
1937 (New Basis)........+ 455,793,045 407,119,150 
1938 (Old Basis).......... 173,398,546 154,98 Ay 
1937 (Old Basis) .......++ 257,516,329 211,924,91 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date & ae 55177 
1938 (New Basis) 166,787,209 47,590,756 2,850 5 


1937 (New Basis) 348,044.086 56,816,705 2,2. 
1938 (Old Basis) 131,063,375 21,104,231 2, 
1937 (Old Basis) 194,063,735 16,368,678 1, 


Nature of New Borrowing 


(Excluding Conversion 


Pref. 
Year to date 


s) 


820,072 
492,500 


Ord. 


£ £ > ii 553 
1938 (New Basis) 137,420,097 15,376,492 64,47)» 


1937 (New Basis) 204,421,510 26,278,146 176, 


1938 (Ord Basis) 126,391,813 9,252,053 19,3 
1937 (Old Basis) 147,536,092 16,457,821 47,9 


Notr.—* Old Basis” includes only public issic} 
and issues to shareholders only; “New | ty 
includes all new capital in which permission 
has been granted. 


419,494 
43,812 
31,000 


Basis 





ana 
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Industry and Trade 


Renewal of the Tinplate Cartel.—The International 
Tinplate Cartel is weathering the storm of the present 
slump more successfully than had been expected. There 
are few branches of the iron and steel industry where the 
contraction in output and exports since last year has been 
as great as in tinplate manufacture. In 1937 the industry 
experienced a period of unprecedented prosperity. World 
production totalled approximately 4.25 million tons, com- 
pared with the previous record of 3.7 million tons, and 
the exports of the five principal countries amounted to 
about 986,000 tons, compared with the previous peak of 
928,000 tons in 1929. This year output has declined by 
nearly 40 per cent. and the volume of exports by about 
30 per cent. Despite the strain which this curtailment has 
imposed upon the Cartel for the regulation of exports and 
prices, the agreement of 1934 has not only been main- 
tained but was renewed last week for a further period of 
three years. No details of the resolutions adopted at last 
week’s meeting of the Cartel have been published, but it is 
understood that they do not involve any material change 
in export quotas and that they re-affirmed the amended 
schedule of prices fixed last April. The problem created 
by the erection of tinplate works in Belgium has been 
solved by the allocation of the Belgian inland trade to the 
new plant, and it is expected that this may have the effect 
of reducing Belgian imports by about 15,000 tons per 
annum. 


* * * 


Since the Cartel was first established the British pro- 
portion of the combined export trade of the United King- 


dom, the United States, Germany (including the Saar), 
France and Italy has been substantially reduced. In the 
five years 1927-31 the British proportion of the exports of 
these countries was 64 per cent.; in 1932, 74.7 per cent.; 
and in 1933, 61.5 per cent. Last year it was only 46.9 per 
cent. Under the original agreement 51,000 tons was allo- 
cated to France and the Saar, 16 per cent. of the estimated 
world total of 800,000 tons to Germany, and the balance in 
the proportions of 70 per cent. to the United Kingdom 
and 30 per cent. to the United States. This distribution has 
been altered in recent years by the admission of Italy with 
a quota of 39,750 tons and of Norway with one of 3,000 
tons, and by adjustments affecting Germany on the return 
of the Saar and Italy on the temporary suspension of ex- 
ports from that country during the Abyssinian War. In the 
current year, however, Britain’s position in the export 
markets has improved. Between January and June British 
exports of tinplates were equivalent to 51 per cent. of the 
aggregate exports of the countries adhering to the Cartel. 
Moreover, it is expected that the potential competitive 
power of the United Kingdom in the world markets will 
= _—— strengthened by the new strip mills at Ebbw 
ale. 


* * * 


Collapse of Cotton Price Agreement.—It could 
scarcely be expected that the co-operation of Lancashire 
cotton spinners would stand the test of a severe fall in 
demand. At a meeting in Manchester on Wednesday the 
members of the ring spinners price agreement decided to 
abandon the pact. By undercutting the prices fixed by 





ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


board of PARNALL AIRCRAFT has against £71,561. General reserve account, 


ONLY 


Attock Oil Company, Ltd.—Issue 
of 300,000 £1 ordinary shares at 25s. 
each in proportion of one for every 
5666 held. To rank for dividend from 
January 1, 1939, 


S. E. Opperman.—Issue of 300,000 
2s. shares at 2s. 3d. each, in proportion 
of one for each two ordinary held, to 
finance extensions. 


E. N. V. Engineering —It is pro- 
posed to capitalise £50,000 of the reserve 
account shown in last balance-sheet at 
£75,000 and to distribute as bonus one 
fully-paid 5 per cent. preference share 
for every five ordinary shares held. 


BY TENDER 


Liverpool Corporation Bills.— 
Tenders will be received at the Bank 
of England Bill Office on Sep- 
tember 27th for £1,000,000 Liverpool 
Corporation Bills dated September 30, 
1938, and payable on September 30, 
1939. Payment in full must be made 


not later tha , “ 
seias “Shien n 2 o’clock on Sep 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—Profits 
: — COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUS- 
» a IA show an expansion from £247,435 
rain 62,384, and the dividend has been 
: ee a per cent. to Ts Per —, 
. ineering up, COC 
fom NEERING profits have advanced 
oul 804 to £40,890, but a substantially 
and th sum has been provided for taxation, 
ia e vets is raised cautiously fom 
. per cent. The results o 
= SPPERMAN also show an improve- 
tion tom £8,777 to £17,502, but a reduc- 
(DUD aye in the earnings of S. G. B. 
Y) from £26,497 to £20,310. The 


declared a maiden dividend of 74 per cent., 
which absorbs £33,750 from the latest 
year’s profits of £66,787, while the balance 
is employed to wipe out the deficit of 
£22,066 brought forward, and for reserves. 
The full reports of DEBENHAMS and 
HARVEY NICHOLS confirm the pre- 
liminary profits figures discussed in The 
Economist of August 27th, page 423. The 
parent company’s net profits have been 
reduced from £580,754 to £555,112. In- 
creased profits are recorded by ALLIED 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICES, but reduced 
earnings are announced by CALTHROPS, 
HOSEGOOD INDUSTRIES, LEYLAND 
AND BIRMINGHAM RUBBER, and 
LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY. 
COHEN WEENEN, however, have almost 
exactly maintained their net profits at 
£58,127. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sir J. L. Hulett and Sons, Ltd.—Net 
earnings for year to April 30, 1938, £81,270 
against £81,522. Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 7 per cent. For equalisation of 
dividends, £25,000. Redemption of notes, 
£10,000. Special depreciation of Tinley 
Manor, £10,000 against £12,000. Cane 
crops reserve, £25,000 against £20,000. 
Cash stands at £56,410 against £4,963. 


Beecham Maclean Holdings, Ltd.— 
Mr Philip E. Hill, presiding at the statutory 
meeting of Beecham Maclean Holdings, 
Ltd., on September 20th, announced that 
the company had now acquired the whole of 
the ordinary share capital of Macleans, Ltd. 


Cable and Wireless.—Index numbers, 
working-day average of comparable receipts, 
1929 = 100. August 1938, 60-2 against 
63-1 for July 1938, and 73-0 for August 1937. 


Qualcast, Ltd.—The preliminary figures 
of this company were discussed on page 509 
of The Economist of September 10th. 
The balance sheet at June 30, 1938, shows 
total assets £440,490 against £437,979 on 
June 30, 1937. Cash has risen from 
£44,744 to £60,102. Stocks and stores, 
£108,408 against £52,837. Debtors, £40,298 


£100,000. 

Laycock Engineering Company, Ltd. 
—Trading profit for year to June 30, 1938, 
£58,945 against £25,988. Tax and N.D.C., 
£17,354 against £5,484. Ordinary dividend 
raised from 5 to 74 per cent. The board 
has opened a general reserve with a transfer 
of £15,000 from profits. Carry-forward 
reduced from £10,957 to £9,616. 


S. E. Opperman.—Trading profit for 
year to July 31, 1938, £17,852 against £9,353 
for initial period of 13 months to July 31, 
1937. To depreciation, £2,872 (£1,872). 
To reserve for taxation, £4,000 (£1,500). 
Ordinary dividend raised from 8 per cent. to 
174 per cent. Carry-forward increased from 
£1,847 to £4,865. 


Transvaal Output, Employment and 
Working Profits.—Gold output, August, 
1938 : Witwatersrand, 1,021,502 fine ounces; 
outside districts, 25,887 fine ounces ;_ total, 
1,047,389 fine ounces. Value for purposes of 
declaration, 142s. per ounce. Total output, 
July, 1938, 1,027,123 fine ounces. Number 
of natives employed at end of August: 
Gold mines, 318,074; coal mines, 17,047 ; 
total, 335,121. Total estimated working 
profit, August, 1938: Witwatersrand, 
£2,693,988 ; outside districts, £9,722; 
total, £2,703,710. Total working profit, 
July 1938, £2,618,059. 


Parnall  Aijrcraft, Limited.—The 
profit for year to July 31, 1938, amounted to 
£89,287, compared with £26,782 for pre- 
ceding year. To provision for income tax, 
£22,500. To reduction of preliminary 
expenses account, £10,971. A_ debit 
balance of £22,066 brought into the accounts 
has been wiped out. The £33,750 available 
is to be utilised to pay a first dividend of 74 
per cent. 


Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
Co.—Net profits for year to June 30, 1938 
£81,830, against £97,325. The latter figure 
is after reserving £22,450 for tax. Deduction 
for depreciation, etc., £22,247 (£27,778). 
Ordinary dividend 11} per cent., against 
124 per cent. Toreserve £7,500 (£5,000). 
Carry forward raised from £30,615 to 
£31,445. 
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the agreement, the minority of firms which had refused 
to sign it had secured the bulk of the business. The 
resignation, last week, of one adherent to the agreement 
precipitated its collapse. The agreement has operated 
since last November, when 75 out of 78 mills in this 
section agreed to support control. The firms then in 
favour of an agreement controlled 44 million spindles, 
representing 93.16 per cent. of the capacity of this 
section of the spinning branch of the industry. The 
Committee emphasised that the delay in obtaining a 
Cotton Enabling Bill with power to operate effective 
price schemes under adequate safeguards had undoubtedly 
helped to bring about the collapse. It was decided that 
an immediate effort should be made to secure support 
for another agreement, but meanwhile all price control 
was removed on September 22nd. The Committee will 
consider its re-imposition in the light of the support given 
to the new effort. Prices for all yarns covered by the 
agreement were reduced by around 2d. per Ib. and this 
enables firms to compete with the mills which had 
remained outside the agreement. 


* * * 


Trend of Building Costs since 1924.—The accom- 
panying diagram shows the trend of the index of 
building costs used in the calculation of our index of 
building activity. The index is based on wage rates and 
on the cost of a sample of materials used in the building 
of houses. As the cost of materials forms about one-half 
of the value of the gross output of the building industry, 
we have given equal weights to wages and to materials. 
Similarly, we have given equal weights to each class of 
labour and materials because of the difficulty of selecting 
weights to represent the relative importance of the various 
types of building. The index of wages, based on rates in 
London and Manchester, includes masons, bricklayers, 
Carpenters and joiners, plasterers, slaters, plumbers, painters 
and labourers. While there are local differences in rates, 
adjustments are made on a national basis; the course of 
wage rates in one district, therefore, is broadly repre- 
sentative of the general trend. The index for materials is 
based on London prices of bricks, stone, wood, tiles, joists 
and girders, lead, paint and glass. The final index repre- 
sents the mean between the index of wages and that of 
materials. After the steady decline between 1924 and 





INDEX OF BUILDING COSTS 
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1932, the index remained practically unchanged during 
the following three years, in spite of the expansion of 
building activity during that period. Towards the end of 
1935, however, the index began to rise with the general 
advance in wages and prices, and early in 1937, when the 
building boom was near its peak, the index regained the 
level of 1929. Since the spring of last year the index has 
tended to fall again with the downward trend of prices, 
but the decline was temporarily arrested early this year 
when wage rates were further advanced. While the cost 
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of building is only one of the factors influen 
tional activity, a reduction may neverth 
activity from falling as much as it w 
are maintained. 
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* * * 


The Incidence of Recession.—The figures of 
changes in the proportion of insured persons aged 16 to 64 
unemployed between August, 1937, and the past month 
given in The Mimstry of Labour Gazette for September 
reveal the incidence and extent of the recession in business 
activity which began a year ago. The following table 
includes all the industries in which the proportion of 
insured unemployed has increased by 10 per cent. or 
more since August, 1937: — 

Per cent. Per cent. 
No. insured unem- _ increase 
(July, 1937) ployed since 
in August, August, 


1938 1937 
o/ 0/ 

Iron ore and ironstone mining 11,260 29-2 22°0 
Pottery, earthenware ............ 74,890 26°5 11-3 
DNS -cusutsnathecscshebdedaenas 17,300 20:7 11-9 
Steel smelting and rolling ...... 181,900 25°9 16:1 
SIO incliticininisiewensninhteadibaicaiali 28,130 41-7 30:8 
i iticeitheiia lene 408,580 29:1 18:7 
Woollen and worsted ......... 223,260 22:4 13-2 
DT <cctentehvenshondbusases 28,900 17-6 12:7 
RAE 76,320 32-3 15-4 
SIEDD - +; atebsdphdaciinteabibinebsiidaiaid 15,020 20°5 11-9 
DNOGL  dpncbtinthupesenatiibuatien 31,470 18-1 12:5 
AH industries .............0. 13,697, 13-0 3-4 


The impact of the recession has so far been most marked 
in the textile and iron and steel industries. The textile 
trades have been badly hit by the shrinkage in inter- 
national trade. The severe reduction in the activity of 
the iron and steel industry, on the other hand, is a 
reflection of the de-stocking movement which has beca 
as marked as last year’s scramble for supplies. 


* * * 


Review of the Wheat Act.—The Wheat Commuis- 
sion has issued a report* on its operations from its 
inception on June 1, 1932 to July 31, 1937. The report 
is mainly concerned with the administrative details of the 
Commission’s work, which involves the collection of the 
wheat quota payments on the output of flour from nearly 
2,300 millers and merchants and the annual distribution 
of the sum so collected among more than 100,000 regis- 
tered growers, in proportion to their sales of wheat. The 
total sum paid to growers in the form of deficiency pay: 
ments during these five years amounted to nearly 4-)) 
millions; the annual disbursements varied from %/.« 
millions in 1933-34, when the world price of wheat was at 
its lowest, to £1.3 millions in 1936-37. These %->2 
millions were, of course, paid by the bread consumer. But 
since the levy is high when the world price of wheat }s 
low and disappears when the world price reaches the 
guaranteed level of 45s. per quarter, thus helping 
counteract the fluctuations in the price of flour, It . 
doubtful if the consumption of bread has been affected by 
the operations of the Act. While the wheat subsidy see 
pels the British consumer to pay a little more for his bre : 
in times of world wheat surpluses, he is not asked to carry 
an extra burden in times of scarcity, as would happen ' 
a duty had been imposed on wheat and flour imports. * 
return for this outlay, agricultural incomes in Britain _ 
been augmented, and the area under wheat has been raise 
by about half-a-million acres, to approximately the pt 
war level. 


* * * 


A New Cartel for Spelter ?—The London = 
price for spelter has risen during the last three yo 
from £13 per ton to over £14 per ton; the forward oo 
has risen to £14 10s. per ton. This sharp rise 'S 


* Report on the Administration of the Wheat Ae, Mele? 
of Agriculture, Economic Series No. 45. Stationery , 
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mainly to expectations that the chief lead and spelter 
roducers, who are at present settling the details of an 
international lead agreement, will also revive the inter- 
national zinc cartel, which came to grief at the end of 
1934. Some form of output restriction would no doubt be 
to the advantage of industry as a whole. The smelter pro- 
duction of spelter outside the United States, amounting in 
1937 to 1.13 million metric tons, exceeded consumption by 
$5,100 metric tons, according to the Metallgesellschaft. 
Consumption during the current year has probably fallen 
by 15 to 20 per cent. compared with 1937, yet production 
outside the United States amounted to 677,347 metric 
tons in the first seven months of 1938, compared with 
646,067 metric tons in the same period of 1937. The 
current level of activity in the galvanising industry (which 
is responsible for two-fifths of the total spelter consump- 
tion) is disappointing and the outlook none too hopeful. 
These unfavourable factors are the main inducement in 
the attempt to form a new cartel, but previous experience 
suggests that an agreement for output restriction will be 
difficult to obtain and even more difficult to enforce, owing 
to the high overhead charges of the industry and to the 
strong position of the customs smelters, who, owning no 
mines, are more interested in the turnover than in the 
price of spelter. 


* * * 


Declining Cotton Consumption. — The Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations has just issued its half- 
vearly summary of the world’s cotton consumption. No 
figures were available for Russia, China and Spain, for 
which countries estimates were made for inclusion in the 
world total. The table below summarises the statistics of 
cotton consumption, of stocks at cotton mills, and of the 
number of spindles :— 

WoRLD COTTON STATISTICS 


Half year ending 
July 31, July 31, Jan. 31, July 31, 
1936 1937 1938 1938 
Consamption (000 bales) 


Great Britain............ 1,385 1,455 1,429 1,071 
Germany ...........000 see 541 549 622 
France <uielientnibad 599 602 581 568 
India Cee eee eweeeeneeee 1,531 1,540 1,635 1,767 
DD cick intitle naiatal 1,857 2,061 2,097 1,563 
SEE °- sacalGinisieeibedeaded 3,328 4,091 3,081 2,669 
World: Total ......... 13,151* 15,137 13,454 12,714f 
of which American... 6,269* 6,815 5,788 5,134T 
Mill stocks (000 bales) 
Great Britain............ 243 321 270 314 
I ieee ciate 1,016 1,089 992 1,508 
SO ica 891 1,283 1,757 ‘1,260 
MD scdScnchichicacisins 4,604* 5,785 5,256¢ 5,179F 
Spinning spindles (millions) 
Great ES 41-4 38:8 37-3 36-9 
COTE esinecsetunens 10-1 10-2 10:3 «11-1 
PUNNIID <:scesguindscscocs 9-9 9°8 9°8 9°8 
SU; eiiteiebiaaineeiaiiin' 9-7 9-9 9-8 9-7 
I iliac ee 10-9 11-9 12:3 12:6 
SRM Socdhateanibeinios 28:2 27-0 26-6 26°4 
WUE dnch-ceiditendbhaes 151-7 149:°5 147-2 147-2 


* Excluding Germany. : 
t Includes estimates for Russia, Spain and China. 
¢ Excluding Japan. 


World consumption of cotton declined steadily during the 
past twelve months, largely owing to falling activity in 
the United States and Great Britain. Consumption has 
increased in Germany and India, and was well main- 
tained in Japan until early this year, since when exchange 
difficulties have restricted the import of raw materials. 
Mill stocks were smaller on July 31st last than six months 
Previously, owing to the fall in American holdings ; 
there was a considerable increase in Indian stocks. The 
number of spindles continued to fall in this eountry 
and in the United States and to increase in Japan ; the 
marked increase in the number of spindles in Germany 
ts due to the absorption of Austria. 


* * * 
France’s Raw Material Imports.—The stagnation 


and uncertainty which have characterised the economic life 
of France in the past few months is reflected in the decline 
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in her foreign trade. If the first seven months of 1938 are 
compared with the corresponding period of 1937, the total 
Weight of French imports declined by 17 per cent. and 
that of exports by 10 per cent., though, in each case, the 
value was larger in 1938 than in 1937. As is shown in 
the table below, the imports of a number of important 
raw materials in the first seven months of 1938 were 
appreciably smaller than in 1937:— 


IMPORTS OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 


(000 quintals) 
Jan.-July Jan.~July 
1937 1938 
I i puiteheemsanesennn 39,375 39,245 
i 175,956 136,373 
Tron and steel ..........sececeececs 1,141 543 
Non-ferrous metals ............00 1,831 1,357 
ST  iaiitisidiatiintitdicaeteniinttin 445 441 
on clinnidhihicusiinisitiadindanictinnianien 1,917 1,724 


This diminished supply of commodities essential for 
modern industry gives point to the decree recently issued 
by the French Government which, in view of the inter- 
national crisis, forbade until further notice the export of 
essential raw materials. 


* * * 


The Dutch Bacon Industry.—While the British 
Government has recently been concerned with measures 
designed to increase the output of bacon pigs in this 
country, the Dutch Government has had, since 1932, to 
control the bacon industry in Holland in order to limit 
its Output in conformity with the reduced exports to 
England and Germany. The total number of pigs that may 
be reared in Holland each year is now fixed by the 
Dutch Livestock Central (Nederlandsche Veehouderij- 
central), on the basis of the probable exports and the esti- 
mated home consumption at a reasonably profitable price. 
“Earmarks ” to this total amount are then issued to the 
farmers, in proportion to their output in past years, with 
complicated allowances for different types and sizes of 
farms; pigs for which earmarks are not available have to 
be sold to the Livestock Central before they reach a cer- 
tain low weight. The manufacture and export of bacon has 
been centralised in the hands of a Bacon Control Board, 
which negotiates with the factories terms for the conver- 
sion of pigs into bacon. Each factory has been allotted a 
proportion of the total killings on the basis of its output 
in the period before the British bacon quota was intro- 
duced and is paid a commission for this allotted output 
of bacon. The smaller factories are encouraged, however, 
to sell their quotas, in order to secure more economical 
working in the larger units. In 1937 only 15 out of the 
existing 22 bacon factories were working. The Bacon 
Control Board pays the farmers for their bacon pigs a 
price which is based on their estimated expenditure on 
feeding-stuffs, with an allowance for the cost of weaners. 
In the early months of the British bacon quota it was not 
possible to remunerate farmers on this basis, but since the 
rise in British bacon prices and the depreciation of the 
guilder in the autumn of 1936 pig fattening has been 
moderately profitable. For that very reason pig-breeding 
has had to be more strictly controlled in recent years, for 
exports of bacon to Britain and of other pig meat to Ger- 
many are limited by import quotas or exchange difficul- 
ties, and the home market is too small to absorb any 
considerable expansion in output. 


* * * 


Lignite Production in Germany.—The loss in 1919 
of the greater part of the Upper Silesian coal field and 
the subsequent occupation of the Ruhr gave a great 
stimulus to the exploitation of the German lignite deposits. 
The output of lignite in 1929 was just double that in 1913, 
and a further increase in output has been obtained in 
recent years, while the production of coal has also been 
expanded to supply the needs of the public works and 
re-armament programmes. The fuel equivalent of lignite 
varies from about two-thirds to a quarter of the calorific 
value of an equal weight of bituminous coal. It is, 
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therefore, uneconomic to transport lignite for any distance, 
and much of the output is used in the great power 
stations in Saxony and the Rhineland, which have been 
specially designed to use fuel of low efficiency. Some 


GERMAN OuTPUT OF COAL AND LIGNITE 
(Million Tons) 


Germany 


aaen | Mare 7 Lignite 
Coal ~ a a 
Coal | { 
| ee | Central | E. Elbe | Total 
-. } i a = scant scmeaeii 
1913 | 287 190 «| «(20-3 33-7 | 25-9 87-2 
i929 | «0287 |= («63 s|sS52-8 71:3 47-4 174:5 
1937 | 241 | 180 | t t 185-0 
a 











t Not available. 


lignite is sold in the open market in the form of briquettes, 
but an increasing proportion of the total output is now 
used for the production of synthetic liquid fuels ; the 
Union Rheinische Braunkohlenskraftstoff A.G. was 
formed in January, 1937, to produce motor spirit and 
Diesel oil from lignite. It is of interest to note that lignite 
is one of the few minerals of importance which exists in 
any quantity in the new province of Austria. 
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Boom in Vanadium.---Vanadium is one of the les 
known, though important, steel alloy metals whose im - 
ance as an armament metal is derived from ia. : 
that the addition of a comparatively small quantit 
steel not only increases its hardness quite remarkably, but 
also its resistance to strong torsional strains. Rhodesia 6 
the principal source of supply, the only other producin 
countries being South-west Africa, Peru and, to a minor 
extent, the United States. Although recent Output figures 
are only available for Northern Rhodesia, production js 
understood to have increased substantially. The British 
South Africa Company, the owner of the Northern Rho- 
desian mineral rights, has just announced that Northern 
Rhodesia’s vanadium output amounted to 78,805 Ibs, in 
July, compared with 47,788 Ibs. in July, 1937, thus bring- 
ing the total output for the first seven months of this 
year to 461,834 lbs., against 268,003 Ibs. in the corre. 
sponding period of 1937. In spite of the rapid expansion 
of output, vanadium prices have not suffered from the 
general setback in commodity prices, but as the price of 
the metal is privately arranged for each contract between 
buyer and seller, details of recent price changes are not 
available. The indications are, however, that the market 
in vanadium will remain firm in spite of the increase in 
supplies. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Tue flow of new orders to industry 
continues to be hampered by the poli- 
tical crisis. Exporters, moreover, were 
harassed by the difficulties of insuring 
war risks. Coal production is now run- 
ning well below the level of a year ago; 
the quantity raised in the week ended 
September 10th was 3,985,000 tons, 
against 4,550,100 tons in the corre- 
sponding period last year. New busi- 
ness remained limited. The iron and 
steel markets were a little more active, 
but the volume of transactions is still 
small. The limitation of working hours 
in Indian jute mills, ordered by the 
Government of Bengal, has brought a 
ray of hope to Dundee manufacturers. 
In the cotton industry, the Board of 
Trade, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, has extended the operations of 
the Surplus Spindles Board for a fur- 
ther period of twelve months from 
September 14. A more detailed account 
of the course of industrial activity is 
given in the Trade Supplement accom- 
panying this week’s issue of The 
Economist. 


Coal 


Newcastle - on - Tyne.—The steam 
coal section of the North-East coal 
market remains fairly steady with prices 
firmly quoted. Shipments are increasing 
and there has been some Scandinavian 
buying from consumers who have been 
holding off the market expecting a fall 
in prices. Durham coking and gas coals 
show little change; idle time is a com- 
mon occurrence among collieries pro- 
ducing these grades, and apart from 
some seasonal increase in trade there is 
no indication of any improvement. 
Patent oven coke has a steady outlet in 
the export section but inland business 
is unsatisfactory. 

* 


Workington.—The coal trade is a 
little brisker, chiefly because merchants 
in Eire and Ulster are taking the last 
opportunity, before prices are raised 
next month, of increasing their winter 
stocks. Landsale, too, is somewhat 


better. But needs of industrial fuel are . 


smaller on account of short-time work- 
ing at the coking plants supplying the 


furnaces on hematite pig iron. Prices 
are steady. 


* 


Glasgow.—Though the political 
news has tended to put a restraint on 
new export business, this section of the 
trade has improved during the week. 
Danish buyers have been operating 
more freely, and there has also been 
more inquiry from Sweden. Business 
with Norway and Finland, however, re- 
mains dull. Germany is reported to be 
operating steadily on contract. The 
week’s shipments were better at 221,000 
tons, bringing the total for the year 
to date to 7,345,000 tons, against 
8,835,000 at this date last year. Nuts are 
now all strongly held in the shipping 
market, the London trade moving 
steadily. Home business remains satis- 
factory on the whole. 


* 


Cardiff.—Business continues very 
quiet on the Cardiff coal market. The 
Strained political situation in Europe 
has not produced even a ripple of new 
inquiries; on the contrary, the increase 
in rates to cover war risks on cargoes 
has had a restrictive effect. Shipments 
in the foreign and coastwise trades at 
the docks of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company last week totalled only 
344,500 tons, against 376,400 tons the 
previous week and 436,814 tons in the 
corresponding week last year; and for 
the current year to date the decline in 
the volume of the foreign and coastwise 
trades amounts to nearly a million tons, 
Or over 7 per cent. There are tentative 
inquiries in the market for a few cargoes 
of large and small coals for Australia. 
Prices are unchanged, and except for 
sized grades supplies are abundant. The 
depressed conditions of the patent fuel 
trade is shown in a further decline of 
output and exports. 


Iron and Steel 


London. — The weckly report of 
the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that markets have been over- 
shadowed by the international crisis. 
The undertone has been firm and there 


are indications that overseas buyers 
have awakened to the risks of allowing 
their stocks to become depleted. In the 
home market more business has been 
moving in several departments than for 
some time. 

Business in pig iron, while still well 
below normal, has shown signs of re- 
viving, and in the case of foundry iron 
the stocks of foreign material which 
have been weighing on the market for 
many months appear to have been 
largely absorbed. As a result home pro- 
ducers are experiencing a slightly more 
active demand. 

Trading in the semi-finished steel 
market, also, has developed greater 
activity, although there is still room for 
a considerable expansion. The process 
of the absorption of stocks is progress- 
ing steadily and there are indications 
that the usual autumn expansion in 
demand is approaching. 

The situation in the finished steel 
section of the market is irregular. The 
heavy steelmakers have still a consider- 
able tonnage of work in hand, but their 
reserve of orders has been greatly re- 
duced. Conditions in the lighter 
branches of the industry have shown 
some improvement, but there is a fair 
amount of unemployed plant. The 1- 
quiry from overseas, however, has been 
on a larger scale than for some time. 


* 


Middlesbrough.— Having now 
liquidated the greater part of imported 
material, consumers of foundry pig 
iron are more inclined to negotiate for 
their future requirements, but as prices 
are fixed until the end of the year and 
stocks in makers’ yards still substantial, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining de- 
livery and no inducement to purchase 
forward. 

Production of Cleveland foundry pis 
iron is intermittent and there 1s 1° 
reason for an increase. East Coast hema- 
tite production has been brought more 
into line with the lower level of 
mand, Consumers in the Midlands - 
still not taking full delivery under ~ 
ing contracts, Some small parcels . 
special iron have been sold for export, 
and during the past week one lot 0 
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900 tons has been shipped via Ham- 
burg to Czechoslovakia, whilst a further 
parcel of 500 tons has been shipped to 
France. Shipments of pig iron from 
the Tees during the first 19 days of 
September amounted to 3,218 tons, 
compared with 1,889 tons during the 
period in August. 

No decision has yet been reached re- 
garding the price of heavy steel scrap 
to be applied during the last quarter of 
this year, and it is understood that 
nothing will be decided until October. 
In the meantime, steelworks are re- 
stricting deliveries to the minimum. 
Imports of ore have been further re- 
duced and the quantity imported into 
the Tees during the first 19 days of 
September amounted to 39,175 tons, 
compared with 64,175 tons during the 
same period in August. Blast-furnace 
coke is in small demand with the supply 
ample. 

Semi-finished steel is in little request, 
and whilst heavy steel makers are fairly 
fully employed, they are anxious to have 
replacement orders. 


~ 


Workington.— No sign of improve- 
ment in the North-East Coast hematite 
pig-iron trade can be detected. Though 
the number of furnaces in blast between 
Workington and Barrow is four fewer 
than in June, production is more than 
ample for needs and stocks are now 
estimated to exceed 100,000 tons. De- 
liveries, mainly to the Midlands, Scot- 
land and South Wales, represent 
only an inconsiderable tonnage, and 
local consumption has decreased by a 
third. Any further curtailment of out- 
put is for technical reasons impractic- 
able, but if the depression contiriues, 
the entire closing down of one of the 
plants cannot be prevented. Prices re- 
main at the fixed minimum and it is 
stated that they will not be revised until 
the end of the year. Malleable iron is an 
extremely moderate trade at £8 5s. per 
ton, delivered at Birmingham, and a 
like statement applies to ferro-man- 
ganese at £18 15s. per ton, home, the 
output of which exceeds the quantity 
which can be marketed. 

The outlook in the steel trade is un- 
certain, Orders on the books are fast 
being worked off, and new business is 
not sufficient to encourage the hope that 
the rolling mills at Workington may be 
kept in engagement for more than three 
weeks in four. Native ore, at 24s. 6d. 
per ton, f.0.t., is in diminished local re- 
quest and none is being sent outside the 


— Production has decreased of 
ate. 


* 


Glasgow. —Markets are still affec- 
ted by the present political situation 
and buyers are still holding back. At the 
Same time there is some improvement, 
although individual orders placed do 
not involve any great tonnage. Heavy 
steelmakers have still much work on 
hand. In the lighter branches order 

ks are not so well filled, but just 
recently there has been more business 
Placed, although not sufficient to 
Warrant putting any additional plant 
into Operation. There is also a better 

nd for semis, but not of sufficient 
magnitude to keep the available plant in 
Operation, 


* 


paar. The Position in the tin- 
Plate industry is practically unchanged, 
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and the sheet trade is relatively even 
more depressed. Production in tinplates 
in the week ended September 10th was 
equal to 47 per cent. of capacity com- 
pared with 77.46 per cent. in the corre- 
sponding week last year, while the black 
and galvanised sheet mills are operating 
at only about one-third of capacity. 
Under the renewed Cartel Agreement, 
Prices in South Wales continue at 
21s. 6d. per basis box except for cer- 
tain markets, where 20s. 3d. per box 
is quoted, according to the reduction 
made by the Cartel last April. Gal- 
vanised sheets are stable at £16 15s. per 
ton for export. There are no signs of 
an improvement in the heavier branches 
of the industry. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The market 
has been dominated by political de- 
velopments. Traders have been harassed 
to an increasing extent by the question 
of war risk insurance. Wide fluctuations 
have occurred in foreign exchange rates, 
and business has been carried on with 
much difficulty. Raw cotton prices have 
not shown much change. The American 
crop appears to be doing well. Stocks 
of raw cotton in Great Britain now 
total 1,164,278 bales, against 691,000 
bales a year ago. 

Spinners have bought more Egyptian 
cotton, probably as a hedge against the 
contingency of interference with the 
Mediterranean shipping route. 

The yarn market has been unsettled 
by fears that the American ring price 
agreement might be abandoned. There 
has been more demand for both Ameri- 
can and Egyptian yarns, but no im- 
portant transactions have taken place. 

There has been a larger inquiry for 
cloth, but although there has not been 
any general improvement in turnover, 
rather more orders have been booked. 
There has been more activity for India, 
while further buying has been recorded 
for South America. Useful orders have 
also been secured for Java and Hong 
Kong. There has not been much busi- 
ness passing for Egypt and the Near 
East, while purchases for the home 
trade remained limited. Some Govern- 
ment contracts are pending. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—In consequence of 
a decree issued by the Governor of Ben- 
gal, the Indian jute mills will curtail 
their working hours to 45 hours per 
week from September 26th. An excep- 
tion is made in the case of five small 
mills, which will be allowed to run 72 
hours per week until they have in- 
stalled 175 looms. The effect of this 
measure has been lost on the market by 
the political crisis, but prices have ad- 
vanced steadily, if slowly, during the 
past ten days, and if political tension 
subsides, a more marked improvement 
should be seen in the jute industry. 
Buyers are uncertain how to act, but 
there is always a quiet business being 
done in most commodities and prices 
are tending to advance. 

The Indian jute mills are steady pur- 
chasers of raw jute, which tends to 
keep up prices. Moreover, the official 
estimate points to a short crop this year, 
and the forecast may be more correct 
than hitherto, in view of the pains taken 
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by the Indian Central Jute Committee 
this year to secure more accurate re- 
turns. The consumption of the Indian 
mills this season will not be less than 
$1x million bales, and they will require 
to purchase this quantity to prevent 
further inroads into their already re- 
duced stocks; as other consuming cen- 
tres are expected to require four million 
bales, world consumption may amount 
to ten million bales, against a crop 
Officially forecast to yield 6,696,000 
bales. The price of Daisee-2/3 is £19 
per ton for the full group, and for 
Tossa-2/3 £20 is lowest, October/ 
November. 

Jute yarns are in better demand and 
spinners have raised their prices for 
common 8-lb. cops to 2s. 1d., with 104 
oz. 40 in. hessians 2}4d. and 8 oz. 2d. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE upward trend of prices noticeable 
last week has been reversed, both here 
and in the United States, but move- 
ments in the prices of individual pri- 
mary products were far from uniform. 
Thus wheat prices, which were marked 
up sharply last week on fears of war, fell 
as suddenly when this danger receded. 
Non-ferrous metals, on the other hand, 
advanced in price with the improve- 
ment in American demand, spelter 
being also sustained by hopes of a re- 
vival of the international cartel. Most 
markets, however, are still swayed by 
political rather than by economic de- 
velopments. 

Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States (De- 
cember 31, 1931 = 100) fell from 145.6 
to 143.3 during the week ended last 
Wednesday. A month ago the index 
stood at 143.8, and a year ago at 192.6. 


Metals 


Copper. — After rising _to 
£43 7s. 6d. per ton on more favourable 
news of the international situation, 
standard copper declined to £42 10s., 
and thus closed the week with a net 
gain of £1 1s. 3d. The undertone of the 
market has improved sufficiently in the 
last few days to weather the storm of 
very large profit-taking sales by specu- 
lators without major losses. Reports 
from United States consuming centres 
continued favourable this week, and it 
was not surprising, therefore, that the 
United States domestic price was again 
raised by 4 cent to 10% cents per lb. 
on Monday. 


* 


Tin. — The price of tin, after a rise 
at the end of last week, relapsed again 
on Tuesday, since when it has been 
stable at £195 Ss. per ton, a net gain of 
£2 15s. compared with the previous 
Wednesday. In spite of the maintenance 
of the low tin quota for the remainder 
of this year, offerings of the metal are 
still plentiful. On the other hand, 
United States consumers are again ask- 
ing for nearby delivery of tin, which 
suggests that their stocks are running 


(Continued on page 618) 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
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5  ¢ h 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 410 4 10 TEXTILES 5 Nive ree én . : . : “ 
Best GID | <cncnseniricessenncnnie 3 6 3 : COTTON (per tb.) — ote am Potash, Chlorate, a { : : : ‘ : $20 
Pork, English, per 8b. .....---4 7 9 7 4 Raw, Mid. omy FT pene 7:84 a » Sulphate ...... percwt. 10 0 WW 9 
BACON (per cwt.)— ae 2 Giza, F.G.F. sasemen Toe 914 Soda Bicarb. ............ per owt. 4 7 ; a ; - 
eo nanopesneprensssnennenasnnee 9 0 99 0 Yarns, ~ on: enoceeece anne 1013 108 ees ana j 5 0 5 as 
ON enncacaiiose sos i ceiiiinie A7ig AB | Cer yatals oo. ccccceccecscse cwL. ; 
re pseu pheheneses 0 : Cloth, fa a os 9 ce 6 d Sulphate of Copper...... per ton 185,0 185) 
ie ae >So oe 16X16, 32s & 30's. 16 5 16 COPRA (per ton)— 
ene a + 2 22 0 2210 SD. Straits, Ci ....ccccoceeses 10/15/0 10/150 
19x 19, 32’s 2 or eee 
a — pnoncovenscssnennees 83 0 8 0 ditto, 38 yds. . 6 HIDES (per Ib.) — . ° . . 
United States ....0..20-.ecescecces 9” 0 92 0 ' 18x 16, 10 Ib. .......... 9 Wet saited, Australian ............ { 0 44 0 4 
7 q » 239 in. em, me yds., ae aril fees 03 
16x 15, b cesccsous BES CIID. cccmscnsnnnnnmneranecees le 0 3 
OTHER FOODS PLAE (per Od &% && oo ee 8 : 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— [M6 Nie o Livonian ZK wvccosssssosersesess4 66 0 6 9 COGS nsver-seresssrresresrerrsmnnree 9 $4 8 f 
il » ae re 
ne ecevccces Lli7 oF Pernau HD. ..........cccrecrecsesee a8 0 (88 (0 Dy eatDewed One ...... S : $ : - 
: JS 120 9 pal 0 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ........ 99 0 90 0 \ a 
New Zealand  .....ccccccoseosssee L121 0 Market Hides, Manchester— { 0 45 0 45 
135 0 135 0 HEMP ee eay— coccee 70 0 70 0 Best heavy ox and heiter ...... O 55% 0 5% 
SOUND <chneuientsinpnisiaiebainnaninl 136 0 136 0 Italian Sept. “Nov. “j2*-: 21 0 21 0 _— J ; ; 3 ; ‘ 
Manilla, Best cow......... seoeseseccovesoces i 
‘ a JUTE (per ton)— £ HARB. L a j 7 
ea 79 0 71 Of yh yp aconnted 19/0/0 19/2/6 elie E22 - 
II: iiciitiontniiticthaintninaii 80 60 72 0 | £ «_ &mp-Bept.._.............- _ A 
72 6 Dance BiScit Duaden OA ney soe INDIGO (per Ib.) — $50 50 ‘ 
DEN ORB ncesecenivernssenies 73 3} 72 0 SISAL, (per ton) , £ . ‘ . Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine... 160 690 Pe 
86 0 86 0 NN citi a 
English Cheddars .......esss0-0- se 2s African, Sept.-Nov. .......... lo 19 16 10 |: LEATHER (per Ib.)— Lo 10 : 
52 0 57 0 SILK (per Ib.) — - 7 3 Sole Bends, 8/14 is  ampedevnnnes 1 lo Ll O 
Dutch _ .....c.ccrcoscccecssccsccee 57 0 61 0 ON seeee ecovemevensecsenwomecnee @ 3 73 20 20 
Japan oeeeeeecesceneesoereeseeseesesees 8 0 8 0 Bark Tanned eee 210 210 
COCOA (per cwt.)— ad ie 8 0 8 0 “ f 06 06 
Accra, g-t See eeeereereeseessereesesses 25 0 2 0 Italian, raw, fr. Milan sevecccceses 7 ‘ 3 7 a“ Shoulders from DS Hi Oe aie 0 8 0 3 “ 
: 36 0 36 0 Ib. _ - 0 72 07 
SND citesnsicenecnsenens eccceces 44 0 44 0 WOOL an greasy .. 121 ne . Eng. or WS do. woe 1 3 1 3 
340 «34 0 s.” Lincoln hog, washed... = as Sf 0 #; 0 4% 
Grenada ....... poneonemmene manne 36 0 36 0 Queensland, scd. super combs. Tate 12) Bellies from DS do. ..........0000+ L 0 5% 05 
« > su oor ~ ! 0 
COFFEE (per ont) N2cotdteress:  ' H wsdn nf 9828S 
PANES SUPE. C. ELE, ...ccoccccccene 33 0 33 : ofory : Crossbred 40-44. 10 10 » Eng. or : 2 . 
: 4460 «45 v 
Costa Rica, medium to good ...9 65 9 65 0 , 70’s average 27 27 Dressing Hides senna 8 28 
; 50 0 50 0 »  6t's ccvnsmses 2S toni 36 38 
Kenya, medium  ..........esse0s0 70 0 70 0 Crossbred 48's . 151 o. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. 1.46 46 
EGGS (per 120)— » 46's . cts ail.)— 
: . 19 6 19 6 LEUM PRODU (per g 
English (15-1512 Ib.) ...sssce.e. sen: raraot Spirit No.1, London. 1 6 
ieee CAS Ba)) ccccecnveceenssses 7 : ? . 2a ee Pod ol, in Dull, for contracts 
COAL (per ton)— 19 6 19 6 ex. instal. © oats ve 0 35qt 0 35at 
FRUIT— 99 86 Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 22 6 22 6 BUrnace ......0seeeeeee seneers OO Mat (0 4ut | 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... 18 9 18 10l, Diesel ..sseeesereeeeres 
, - : . 9 Durham, best gas, fo.b. Tyne .4 19 9 3 ROSIN DSIN (per t 13/00 11/50 
: 0 2 —- of 7/150 
» Brazilian Peras.. bores 12 3 11 9 Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 3% 9 22 0 ecm BOO HTS 
. 17 © 20 0 D STEEL Ib.)— 0 76 0 Bi 
SRT cen PORES. 31 0 30 0 Pag Cleveland No, Ne did... 109 0 109 © RUBBER = cecrmene OT OT 
il boxes‘ 18 9 18 © | [Bars Middlesbrough ............. 265 0 265 0 Fine hard Para .........- penonsecens 
» Sicilian ....... we § Be Stee cole, on aenaabieitie’ 202 6 202 6 ‘. e 
evel 300600 = WIELD ciceniceccntseccall perbox 21 6 21 6 SHELLAC (per cwt.)— ” 3 : ca 
Applies, Amer. (var.)......barrels 4 32 § 29°"'9 KON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— TN Orange ....... Sinica En 2 
» Californian Gravenstein oo =. 41'8/9 42/10/0 | TALLOW (per cwt.)— 17 6 17 6 
d cash .......000. eV AL/10/0 42 11/3 London town ....ssssesseeseeseees 
> Almeria ......... barrels oe - 41/13/9 42/13/ ) 
Grapes, 7 ats “ ° TRSRRGROIEE. . cocctiintentectaail 41/15/0 42/15/0 TT on 3x8 ...... per std. 21, i. Fah ) 
Grapefruit, FF — eee oe 14 0 16 3 tsi . {i 10/0 195/5/0 — 21ax7 alae o ? 0/0 18.0 0 
Standard cash ......ccccccrecses 192/15/0 195, 10/0 nt’ « seatep ” 10/0 22/100 
LARD (per cwt.)— 50 0 50 0 193/5/0 196/0/0 Canadian Spruce, Dis. foad #1010 13/10,0 
Irish, finest bladders ..... moose) 56 0 56 O Three months ....... soreseeeses ) 193/10/0 196/5/0 Pi laa per a 35.00 3500 
. ee 0 
Is. mnt oe 2 eS Lead, soft foreign— 15/10/0 15/17/6 Rio sorenpoensotinn BOE 25/00 25/01) 
te . i. | “ee svccvovecesoe ) 35/11/3 15/18/9 Teak — seeeeeee y logs c. ft 0 ua 06/0 
PEFPER, pet 0 25, 0 2% See eT ssseseee 17/10/0 18/0/0 Bones ——.. . ¢ 70 (0/7/0 
» Duy paid) . : 3° 3 3 Spelter, G.O.B.— 14/2/6 14/6/3 English Ash Planks ... ” 0; 
4 4 BNE cccccscncscnvesessnccnsoncosces ton net)— 21/12'6 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... 0 3%3 0 3% ond tare... ‘ewe Sane VEGETABLE OILS (per we axrnsio Be 
»  Wutypaid)...4 9 fi ° ry Se 102/0'9 102/0/0 Linseed, naked .......00++++++ 51/1590 31150 
” 2 Rape, refined eeeee seeeeennereeeree 0/0 v 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— “Tere Nickel, home and export ......... {190 /0 185/0/0 Cotton-seed, Crude ..+...00-+++ moe . 00 15 m6 
English King Edward sremeree $6 56 Antimony, Chinese w....wsneve. 50/0/ “28 Some 1326 Be 
SUGAR (per — 59 0 One Cakes, aries ee | 
Cones oe 59 5 Wolfram, Chinese ......per anir{ 33 62 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— ve 10/15/0 11/08 
cif U. Con ee reeeneas 654 Es @ £ ad La Plata, Sept. «ves 49 )) ‘ 122 
REFINED ondon— oz. 10/0 /0/0 Calcutta .......... evcecesseoocces a le 
Yellow Crystals .........c0.00 » : = Me Platinum, refined .........per th £13/18/0 13/18/0 » percwt. 32 3 32 3 
i cinsthitinctniesions eoceunt 39 «(2 1015 Quicksilver ............per 76 13/18/6 13/18/6 Turpentine  ......00+0++ 


“engined road vehicles—and 40.0% 
in Diesel 
* Weeks ended Sept. 8th. and Sept. 15th. Ore eat ie intenegtn se Gn nee 
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September 24, 1938 


Coal 


COAL OvuTPuT (000 tons) © 


Week ended Jan.-August 


—— 








| 
| 
ia 
[ 





District | . | Sept. 
Spt | 1S. | 1937 | 1938 
1938 


| 1938 | 





oo | 


| 
Jorshumberld.| 288°8 284-7) 9,431°8) 8,979-0 
Durham soeeee 596°7, 632-2 21,901-°6 21,5946 


Yorkshire ... | 791°4 486-1 29,667-1) 28,190°3 
,Cheshire 
—_— Wales. 320°0 315-8 11,718-3 11,563-0 
Notts& } 
ee a 554°7, 513-3) 22,174°8 21,883°5 
Staffs, re 
- & War- 
ne aaa 365°8 363-0) 13,351-3 13,275°3 
Suh Wises & | 
Monmouth 740:0 684-3) 24,987-0 24,620°6 
Other English | ' 
districts* ... | 119°2 118-0) 3,615°4 3,650°9 
Scotland ...... 572-1 587-6) 21,200-4 20,280°8 





Total ... | 4,348°7 ee 1540380 


e Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somereet, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 

















(000 bales) 
Week Totai 
ended Deliveries 
Variety Oe Pi Ee 
Sept. | Sept. “13572 | “o8a- 
1938 | 1938 SPa7 fe 16, 
| 
American ..... 18-6 | 19-9 | 142 124 
Brazilian ......... 3-9) 42) 54 23 
Peruvian, Ct... se) 2s 19 11 
Egyptian ...... 39; 4:5) 29 32 
Sudan Sakel ... | 2°2/| 1:6 22 23 
East Indian...... 39! 2:4 49 72 
Other countries 2:2) 1-8 | 30 | 14 
Total ...... | 36°2 | 36-1 | 345 | 299 








Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

















Week ending From Jan. 
— eg lto Sept. 
Son, 14, | Sept. 21, | 21, 1938 
938 | 1938 | 
dian — = 
Tons Tons | Tons 
Copper ...... 6,350 12,350 | 335,525 
WR iiicncoce 1,305 1,565 | 61,020 
BND sccscesee 9,850 16,000 263,850 
Spelter......... 4,250 10,650 | 215,675 
U.K. Stocks 


isi NS A th oe 
SB 10, Sept. 17, 


1938 1938 

Copper ( (Br. official w’houses): | Tons | Tons 
Refined .ssrsescesecesossssose mn 5,151 | 5,873 
RRR cose « | 30,404 | 30,147 


Tin (London and een 


a 


8,132 | 7,927 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS-~(cont.) 


TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Sept. 11, Sept. 3. Sept. 10, 
. 1937 1938 = 1938 
Production—per cent. of 
I 77 46 48:70 47-00 
Week ended 


Sept. 16, Sept. 8, Sept. 15, 
1937 1938 1938 


Tons Tons Tons 

Shipments ............... 13,986 5,505 4,338 
Stocks (warehouse and 

ea ceretaics. 6,598 3,514 2,893 


Thirty-seven Weeks ended 

Sept. 16, 1937 Sept. 15, 1938 
, ‘Tons ‘Tons 
BE ssccccnscsccees 296,839 174,757 


Foods 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(7000 quarters) 


Week ended Season to 


Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
10, i? | mm | Fe 
1938 1938 1937 | 1938 


























From— 

N. America......... 425 519 2,398 3,534 
Argentina and | 

Uruguay.......... 95 140 754 956 
Australia ........... | 182 173 975 1,799 
BE asesccccccsesase 495 163 557, 2,513 
Danube and dist. . | 80 124 1,085 533 
i icnsencimnonins 38 1 383 392 
Other Countries .. wes pee 155 

TO cccex ial 1,315 1,120 6,307) 9,727 
o— | | 
Ui iicinaceusmnene | 186 237 1,630 1,849 
CE” cccantene | 542 237 979 3,096 
POD. ccceene aoe I 49 22 62 219 
pS eae | 118 101 756, 845 
 cmntareiwace | 51 48 348 716 
pa niaens * 7 53 166 122 
re 47 14 190; 195 
Scandinavia ..... 13 25 176 121 
Austria, etc.. a 23 31, 200 256 
Other European | 

Countries ........ 48 67 324 559 
Ex-European 

Counuwies ........ 231 285 1,476, 1,749 

EE Seccetantocws | 1,315 1,120 6,307! 9,727 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIzeE MEAL 
(7000 quarters) > 


| Week ended FromApr. lto 


From {= Sept. Sept. 

10, MS, } 37, 

1938 1938 1937 1938 
Argentina ............ ) 467 392 1,033, 5,727 
Auantic America ... 494 305 4 10,582 
Danube Region ...... 11 38 2,055) 2,142 
S. BB. AGIca...cccvee 82 52° 2,111) 560 




















Indo-China, etc. ... 69 52 31 3} 910 
NN iia 1,123 839 25,183) 19,921 
OTHER FOopDs _ a 
Week ended 
| Sept. 10.| Sept. 17, 
|" 1938 |” 1938 
BACON 
cote als in London (bales) | 
Danish .....cccccccccccocceeces 15,329 | 14,938 
Camadian ....ccccceresescoseee 4,512 4,830 
Dstchs § .cccece eveoesece easeenee 2,607 2,371 
Lithuanian ....ecccceereesee ° 1,358 1,527 
Polish  ....cccccee geesenseooees 2,929 2,814 
Cocoa: | 
Mevenensia Lond. (bags): | 
Landed .......cssssesseereeeees 12,720 2,475 
D/d for home consumption 5,938 | 3,405 
Exports ..seeerereeseoeeeeees 219 | 147 
Stocks, end of week ...... 192,657 | 191,580 


615 


OTHER Foops—(cont.) 
| Week ended 


| Sept. 10, Sept. 17 





|} 1938 | 1938 
COFFEE : | 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) | 
Braziian—Landed ......... | 40 431 
D/d for home consn. | 93 | 99 
" supe sasaeseeneczn ale 67 
- tocks, end of week.. | | 
Centra! and S. American: 7 —_ 
|) aS 1,160 res 
D/d tor home consumption 2,566 2,101 
ME vc cneuctnckaceuder 1,731 1,394 
Stocks, end of week....... 111,617 108,122 
Other kinds—Landed...... 643 73 
»  D/dforhomeconsn. 3,441 3,507 
ap IID anccicaxcce: 187 1,647 
» Stocks end of week. 71,776 66,695 
MEAT: ' 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : ‘ 
ara i aaa 8,853 8,443 
Beef and veal .....c.cc.cseee 4,556 4,403 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,606 2,346 
Pork and bacon ............ 984 939 
PI CBG cccccccacceedesces 707 755 
SuGar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 
DI xcssarcictecnianeienn 14,296 11,468 
IO si consonsecsas ‘i 15,251 15,093 





Stocks, end of week 217,081 213,456 
Tea:* 


Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 


pe censneiaiivens 48,490 49,165 
Td binendeviniéunatieneie 7,626 6,524 
CIEE siceccnens aisdanenaliaantt 24,298 21,515 
BE cicincsisninnininii sittin 2,108 1,920 
ED cecccceene iain 406 498 
PE cuntsntndananeniens 2,261 4,344 
SE Ais cs ictritiatiehealac 85,189  83,966_ 


* Weeks ended Sept. &th and Sept. 15th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 





| Week ended 
| 


iSept. 10, Sept. 17, 


| 1938 1938 
NEL sacnkasindenenniens tons 1,864 1,620 
Delivered ......cccoccccccccees tons 2,056 1,696 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 99,533 99,457 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


| 
Week ended (From Jan. lto 








——_—__-— 


Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
mm 1 3% | 1% 17, 














| 1938 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
Argentine to— ! 

}.K.and Orders |... 0-8 375-6 204:2 
Continent ......... | 5°8 18:1 422-2 477°6 
U.S.A.and Canada| 8-3 13:9 618:1 249°0 
Australia, Brazil, 

GOR, ccccccccneveves | O-4 0:1 19-1) 14:9 

Calcutta to— | 

U.K. and Orders... | 4:0 5:6 % 8 82:1 

Continent ......... | eee 7 0-2 0-9 
Bombay to— | 

U.K. and Orders... 1-2 0:1 | 42:5 116°6 

Continent. ......++- ose ines | OST OF 
Madras to U.K. Lace | cee fee 
India to— 

Australia, etc....... fe. a 18:8 | 11-5 

U.S.A ae eeeeeeenneeres eee | eee | eee eee 
I svcesccercesese Dass ee 0:4 

I ccc 


| 6 38:6 1604°6 1163-1 
| | 


reser eee 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 14, Sept. 21, 


1928 1938 

GRAINS (per bushel)— Certs Cents 
heat, Chicago, Sept.........0.. 6654 6212 
Ma: Winnipeg, ct. eeeeeseee 66). 6034 
Oar? Chicago, Sept. ccccccem «S398 507g 
Rye’ Ccae Sept. vacrcveee 26) 251, 
He Wn SCPE: seseeeseeee Adil 4212 
ty, Winnipeg, Oct. . 3634 3434 


METALS te Ib, 
Toducers’ export 10:25 10°55 


¥4 Domestic spot... 9°92l2 10:22] 


Sept. 14, Sept. 21, 


1938 — 
ETALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents ents 
Moin, N. Y. Straits spot .......0. 42°85 43-65 
Lead, N.Y., SPpOt_ ...cereereee ua sa 5-10 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4°75 4:95 
ISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)}— 
a N.Y., Accra, Sept.....-- 4:92 4°98 
-Y., cash— 
— Rio, Tn aie 514 5l, 
Santos, NO. 4 ..-ce+e 8 8 


Cotton, N.Y.,Am. mid., spot... 7:95 8:25 


Sept. 14, Sept. 21, 


1938 1938 
Cents Cents 

MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Oct. ......06+ 7-80 7°95 
Lard, Chicago, Sept iianenaaeneen 7-872 7°75 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


per barxel § ...coccccccrccccecese 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., — sheet spot 1614 16516 
Do. Oct. 16546 163, 
Sugar, N.Y., , Cent., 
96 deg., spot seccescoreesseesee 3°00 3:00 
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COMPANY 


September 24, 1933 
MEETINGS 


SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


REVENUE WELL MAINTAINED — SOUND INVESTMENT POSITION 
MR JAMES PRAIN’S REVIEW OF POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Second Alliance 
Trust Company, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in the com- 
pany’s office, Mcadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundec. 

Mr James Prain presided, and after formal evidence of the proper 
calling of the meeting had been submitted, the secretary read the 
auditors’ report to the shareholders. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said: —Before proceeding to the business of the meeting I must 
refer to the losses we have sustained during the past year by the 
deaths of two members of the board, Dr W. Norman Boase and 
Mr Hugh F. B. Sharp. It was my painful duty a year ago to report 
the sudden and unexpected death of our valued secretary, Mr Bruce. 
You will understand, therefore, that these additional blows—equally 
sudden and unexpected, and in the case of Mr Sharp tragic—have 
come as a great shock to myself and my colleagues. Mr Sharp 
was a young man not only of great promise but of considerable 
achievement—a combination not easy to replace. The loss, there- 
fore, to the company is a heavy one, and to us a matter of great 
sorrow. Mr Boase, although not a young man, we hoped to have 
with us for many years to come. He had much experience and judg- 
ment in business affairs and this fitted him to be a valuable 
colleague on our board. 

I am sure you will wish to associate yourselves with an expres- 
sion of sympathy to those whose loss is greater than ours. 


MR HAROLD SHARP’S APPOINTMENT TO THE BOARD 


I have pleasure in informing you that Mr Harold S. Sharp has 
accepted our invitation to join the board, an appointment which I 
shall ask you formally to confirm at a later stage of the proceedings. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the company is fortunate in 
securing Mr Sharp’s services, and I am confident that you will 
endorse my opinion. 

I shall now ask you to consider the directors’ report and accounts, 
which have been in your hands for the statutory period. Gross 
revenue from investments amounts to £216,000, as against £213,000 
a year ago. After deduction of expenses of management and in- 
come tax there is available £164,418 to meet the interest charge of 
£52,517 on our debenture debt and interim loans. The ample 
margin of security enjoyed by the holders of our debentures is 
widely recognised, as is evidenced by the steady demand at all times 
from our debenture agents. 


DIVIDEND OF 21 PER CENT. 


You will observe from the directors’ report that we have issued 
during the year £251,460 im the form of long-dated debenture stock 
and short-dated terminable debentures, which were readily sub- 
scribed on favourable terms. After payment of the preference 
dividend, which requires £25,143, there is available £86,757, equiva- 
lent to approximately 31 per cent. on the ordinary stock. On such 
figures you will have no difficulty in approving of our recommenda- 
tion to pay & dividend of 21 per cent., a distribution which allows 
us to carry £25,000 to contingent reserve and add £2,670 to the 
amount to be carried forward to next year. 

In comparing the revenue figures with those of the preceding year, 
you will keep in mind what is referred to in the directors’ report, 
that we have received additional funds for investment from the issue 
of capital and debentures. The bulk of this new money was received 
in the latter part of the year and you will readily understand has 
mot yet been fully productive. On the other hand, collections of 
arrears of dividends arising from defaults in earlier years have 
been Iess this year by some £8,000. Accurate comparison, there- 
fore, is difficult, but it is fair to say that revenue on the whole has 
been well maintained. 


RECEIPTS FROM AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


We have received good returns on many of our investments in 
this country, the result of prosperous conditions ruling in 1937. 
On the other hand, there has been a falling off in our receipts 
from American investments. The practice in that country of paying 
quarterly dividends out of current earnings tends to make the gap 
between cause and effect somewhat narrower than in this country. 
The decline in business activity was apparent there in the autumn of 


last year and by December this was reflected in the divider 
announcements. I am glad to say that at the moment signs sen 
lacking of an improvement in trade in the United States pe 
assumption that dividends will be raised as quickly as they ee 
lowered would, I think, be unduly optimistic. Confidence he sais 
shaken and directors of companies, I imagine, will take nite 
of the revision of the undivided profits tax to mak ae 
distributions of profits. 

We must anticipate, I think, some shrinkage in revenue during 
the current year. Trade in this country, particularly our exoo- 
trade, has suffered a setback, the effect of which we must expect ss 
feel in some degree. We are in a strong position, however, with 
substantial margin of earning power over our dividend requirement; 
and as far as this company is concerned I see no reason to 
unduly apprehensive as to the outcome. 


€ conservative 


de 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


In the valuation of our investments we have to report as at 
July 31st last a depreciation of 1.04 per cent. on the figures at which 
they stand in our books, a position which I must deal with from 
two aspects—our own balance sheet and the general conditions which 
have caused so sharp a decline in values. A point which must be 
kept in mind in considering the investments of a company such a 
ours is that we are not dealers in securities but investors who hold 
securities for the revenue they will produce. 

What interests us, therefore, is not so much the price at which 
our assets can be realised as the cost of replacement. I have no 
hesitation in saying that at the date of the valuation we could not 
have bought investments of the amount which we hold at the figure 
at which they stand in our books, while the expenses of purchase 
alone would exceed the figure of depreciation which we show. Even 
to-day, with markets under the shadow of recent developments in 
Europe, I do not think a buyer would find many stocks available 
in any but very small amounts at current market quotations. 


EFFECT OF WAR FEARS ON MARKETS 


When I come to consider the conditions which have caused 80 
marked a decline in market values, I realise that I touch on matters 
of which you are as much aware as I am myself, and I feel I need 
not waste your time by enlarging on them. Stated briefly, the 
markets throughout the year have been under the influence, in varying 
degrees of intensity, of fear of war and its consequences in one part 
of the world or another. This state of affairs has been aggravates 
by the sudden setback in business in the United States, due to 
political fear of another kind, with the inevitable repercussions 0 
international trade which follow the withdrawal from the market of 
the largest buyer of commodities. 

In these circumstances, the decline in share values is not sur 
prising. In fact, it is to me an encouraging sign that the decline 
has been an orderly one and free from those disclosures of weakness 
which characterised the last depression. The events of the past yea 
however, are quite overshadowed by the present crisis on the Con- 
tinent, the outcome of which we can only await with hope. 


THE ISSUE OF CAPITAL 


Notwithstanding many discouragements, your directors pers¢ rere 
in the belief that sanity will prevail in world affairs, and that inter- 
national trade will ultimately revive. To this belief must be att 
buted the somewhat important decision to make an issue of capa’ 
during the past year. To justify such an issue, however, two further 
conditions are necessary—cheap money, which will allow the a 
tional borrowing powers to be exercised at low rates of interest 
the advantage of the company, and, secondly, favourable oppor: 
tunities for investment, that is to say, opportunities [0 — 
securities at depressed levels, rather than the inflated prices © : 
boom period. In our opinion, the market both for borrowing ed 
and buying investments satisfied these conditions during the a 
year. I am hopeful, therefore, that our decision will in the com’ 
time prove to have been a wise one and a source of additie 
strength to the company. 

In conclusion, I must make acknowledgment to our staff 
valuable services during the year, and I now beg to move 
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port and accounts for the year ended July 31, 1938, 
be adopted and approved, and that the final dividends be declared 
at the rates therein recommended—on £800,000 preference stock 
at the preferential rate of 44 per cent. per annum, and on £400,000 
ordinary stock at the rate of 12 per cent. actual, making 21 per cent. 
for the year, both subject to income tax, ' 

The report and accounts were adopted; resolutions providing for 
the re-election of the retiring directors, the remuneration of directors, 
and the reappointment of the auditors having been agreed to, the 


proceedings terminated. 


directors’ re 





INITIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS—BONUS SHARE ISSUE 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of Initial Services, Limited, 
was held, on the 21st instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr W. J. Chinneck, who presided in the absence of Mr A. P. 
Bigelow (chairman and managing director), said that the trading 
profit shown in the accounts, which included dividends declared 
hy subsidiary companies, was approximately £30,000 greater, being 
£307,659, as against £277,449 in 1937. The balance brought for- 
ward was £14,734, making an available total of £319,891. It was 
proposed to transfer £32,800 to general reserve, increasing that 
account to £182,800 and also to transfer £1,000 to the staff 
benevolent fund. The board recommended a final dividend of 10d. 
per share, less tax, on the ordinary shares, making 1s. 3d. per 
share for the year, leaving £16,218 to be carried forward, against 
£14,734 brought in. 

The directors were glad once again to report continued develop- 
ment of the company’s business. From the directors’ report it 
would be seen that the total aggregate profit, before providing 
for taxation, of the company and its subsidiaries for the accounting 
periods ended within the year to June 30, 1938, was £330,128, 
compared with £294,212 for the previous year. That showed an 
increase Of £36,000. 

In view of the steady expansion of both the volume of business 
and the profits earned, the directors proposed to distribute as a 
bonus to the holders of the ordinary shares one fully-paid share 
of 5s. for every ten shares now held. This would be effected by 
capitalising £82,800 of the general reserve, after which that account 
would stand at £100,000. 

They hoped when they met next year their position would be 
no less satisfactory, and shareholders would be glad to know that 
the results for the first two completed months of the current finan- 
cial year showed an improvement over the corresponding period 
of 1937. 

The proposed increase of capital was in accordance with the 
policy previously followed, and they saw no reason why they 
should not be able to maintain their present rate of dividend on 
the increased capital. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
resolution providing for the capitalisation of £82,800 of the general 
reserve and the distribution of a bonus of one fully-paid ordinary 
share for every ten at present held was approved. 
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business, finance, politics, on the com- 
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ODEON 


THEATRES. 


SATISFACTORY FIRST YEAR’S WORKING 
MR OSCAR DEUTSCH’S REVIEW 


The first annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at the Dorchester 
Hotel, London, W. 

Mr Oscar Deutsch (chairman and managing director) first 
dealt with the balance sheet, and said that the freehold and 
leasehold Properties now stood at £3,770,325, which included 
additions of £273,125, which was in the main the cost of five 
managed cinema theatres which were acquired immediately 
prior to the close of the year. Those five cinema theatres were 
showing steadily rising profits and the board had come to the 
conclusion that it was desirable to exercise the company’s 
option as far as those cinema theatres were concerned. The 
rise in profits of those five cinema theatres had continued since 
their acquisition. All their cinema theatres had been main- 
tained in excellent condition. Their principles of construction, 
which were in some respects unique to Odeon, were enabling 
them to keep down maintenance costs. 

“Investments ” also showed an increase owing to the 
acquisition at satisfactory prices of further shares in both 
Entertainments and General Investment Corporation, Limited, 
and London and Southern Super Cinemas, Limited, both of 
which companies they controlled. They had issued a further 
98,151 preference shares at par and 99,966 ordinary shares 
at 6s. per share in part satisfaction of the purchase price of 
the cinema theatres and investments acquired. 

The actual liability for taxation had not yet been agreed, 
but he was advised that the reserve was likely to be more 
than sufficient. Amortisation of leases, depreciation and 
equalisation of repairs had been calculated on the scales used 
in computing profits for the prospectus. 


NOT A FULL YEAR’S REVENUE 


The profits remaining after paying preference dividend, 
etc., amounted to £122,224. The year under review had not 
been a full year in the sense that they had not had the 
benefit of a full year’s profit-sharing with the managed cinema 
theatres. Of the 71 cinema theatres mentioned in the pro- 
spectus, four had not been opened at the date of the accounts 
and 27 had only been open for six months or less. The effect 
of that on the profits had been more severe than was apparent, 
because those cinema theatres which had less than six months’ 
trading were in the main larger houses and therefore should 
produce greater profits than the smaller houses. The results 
of their own cinema theatres were slightly below their esti- 
mate, due to an exceptional recession of business during two 
of the winter months; but he would like shareholders to know 
that the results of the year’s working substantiated the estimate 
he made in the prospectus of the results to be achieved in a 
full normal year. 

The amount of the profits they recommended for distribu- 
tion was approximately one-half of the profits; the remaining 
half they were retaining in the business, and that represented 
a conservative policy which the directors intended to follow. 

The company had no investment in film production; their 
theatres, however, were dependent on a continuous supply of 
films of high entertainment value, and therefore they paid 
the closest attention to the progress of film production both 
in this country and abroad. It was pleasing to note that, in 
spite of their being no great volume of product emerging from 
the British studios recently, such films as had been produced 
had been, in the main, outstanding productions. That was 
fully brought home if one examined even a short list of the 
more recent British films, most of which had been, or would 
be. exhibited on the Odeon Circuit, such as:—‘‘ The Drum,” 
“I See Ice,” ‘“ South Riding,” “‘ Convict 99,” “ A Yank at 
Oxford,” ‘“ Pygmalion,” “ The Mikado,” “ Prison Without 
Bars,” and “ Sixty Glorious Years” (the successor to the 
successful film ‘‘ Victoria the Great”). 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


Prophecy was always hazardous: he would therefore limit 
his remarks to telling shareholders that since the commence- 
ment of their current financial year, which was June 26th 
last, the results from their owned and managed theatres had 
both shown a material increase over those for the same 
theatres for the same period last year, and in addition, of 
course, they had the theatres which had not been open for a 
year. He saw no reason, therefore, to vary the estimate he 
made last year, when the company was formed, that the profit 
should amount to £460,000 in a full normal year. 

He would like to express their most sincere gratitude to 
all members of the staff, whose loyal and devoted work had 
contributed in such great part to their success. Ms 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend of 
10 per cent. on the ordinary shares was approved. 
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EASTWOODS, LIMITED 
CONDITIONS IN BUILDING TRADES 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of Eastwoods, Limited, 
was held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Mr Horace Boot, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.LE.E. (chairman 
and managing director), in the course of his speech, said: To the 
net profit of £59,860 14s. 1d. we must add the amount brought 
forward of £15,300 15s. Sd., making a total of £75,161 9s. 6d. 
The directors now recommend the payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 7} per cent., making a total ef 124 per cent. 
for the year, leaving to be carried forward £17,161 9s. 6d. 

The prosperity of the building trades must be measured by 
methods other than mere reference to the number of houses erected. 
The unlimited construction of dwelling-houses could not be expected 
to continue indefinitely, and plans already approved, coupled with 
schemes under consideration, and others known to be held in abey- 
ance, should be sufficient to keep the industry actively engaged. The 
Eastwoods Group have already begun to transfer their merchanting 
interests to the Midlands and the North, where delayed housing 
construction may new be expected to proceed in conjunction with 
the Government re-armament programme. 

We are most largely interested in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of bricks, and are the largest and oldest stock brick makers in 
the country. The continued popularity of the brick for all purposes 
of building construction is indicated by the total output for 1937, 
which exceeded eight thousand millions, and which may be expected 
to be even higher still for the year 1938. 

The profit reduction is due to higher costs, increased taxation, 
and to reduced margins on the coal merchanting side, coupled with 
legislation which we cannot control. There were lower receipts 
from external investments in Government and other securities, and 
the previous year also had the benefit of certain non-recurrent 
profits. 

The confidence of the public has been thoroughly shaken for 
several months past by political uncertainty and the rumours of 
war—most of which have been exaggerated, but the repercussions on 
trade are now reflected in the results obtained. I think, on the 
whole, we may shortly look forward to better times. 

The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 
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TANGOEL RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF PROPERTY 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Tangoel Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at the registered 
office of the company, Fenchurch House, 5 Fenchurch Street, Lon. 
don, E.C., Mr. Walter Hilliers (chairman of the company) pre- 
siding. 

The representative of the agents and secretaries (Messrs Row! 
Davies and Co., Limited) having read the notice convening ‘ 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—the accounts do not, I believe, 
call for any explanations; however, in case any of you may be 
asking yourselves why the balance on revenue account is smaller 
than last year, although the crop and the price realised are about 
the same, I would explain that the difference is due first of all in g 
large measure to the much higher export duty in Java this year, 
as against the previous year, and, furthermore, the amount debited 
to profit and loss account for replanting is larger; the necessity of 
buying certain licences is also, to a certain extent, a contributory 
cause. 

As the report gives you the necessary details as to crop, the 
average selling price and also the forward sales, there is no need 
for me to specially refer to these matters. 

The visiting agent’s report as regards the condition of the estates 
is in every respect satisfactory. 

I will now move: “ That the directors’ and auditors’ reports and 
audited balance sheet and accounts to June 30, 1938, as circulated 
to the members, be taken as read, and that the same be and are 
hereby adopted, and that a dividend of 5 per cent. on the share 
capital of the company be declared and paid forthwith to the mem- 
bers on the books of the company at this date.” 

Sir Edward Rosling seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously without question or comment. 


The retiring director, Mr Basil Worthington, was re-elected; 
and the auditors, Messrs Tribe, Clarke, Painter, Darton and Co, 
having been re-appointed, the proceedings terminated. 





(Continued from page 613) 


low or that industrial prospects are 
judged with more confidence. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead rose to £16 2s.6d. per ton on Mon- 
day, but closed on Wednesday at 
£15 17s. 6d. per ton, a gain of 7s. 6d. 
per ton on the week. On Tuesday sales 
of lead on the London Metal Exchange 
reached the highest daily level in this 
year, but the market proved quite 
capable to absorb the supply without 
major losses. No new reports regard- 
ing the lead restriction scheme have so 
far been received, but the improvement 
in the value of building plans passed in 
August is a hopeful sign for the future 
consumption of lead. Spelter gained 
only 3s. 9d. this week and closed on 
Wednesday at £14 6s. 3d. per ton. The 
spelter position is discussed in a special 
industrial note on page 610. 


Grains 


Tue wheat market has been dominated 
by the political uncertainties of the past 
week. Sharp price advances occurred on 
several days, but on Wednesday there 
was a relapse, as the prospect of war 
became less likely. The market was also 
helped by a semi-official statement that 
sales of Russian wheat have been 
stopped for the season. There has been 
a better demand for Manitoba wheat, 
for which prices have risen by 1s. per 


quarter or more during the week: the 
prices of other varieties are little 
changed on balance. The area sown to 
wheat in the Argentine is estimated at 
20 million acres, against 17.6 million 
acres last year. Prices of maize and 
barley were also affected by inter- 
national developments, and by the in- 
crease of the official quotations for war 
insurance. Maize prices, however, lost 
early in this week most of the gain re- 
corded previously, but barley prices 
have remained Is. to 1s. 6d. per quarter 
higher than in the middle of last week, 


largely owing to the absence of offers 
from Russia, 


Other Foods 


Provisions —Dominion butter fell 
by 3s. to 4s. per cwt. on the week, but 
Continental prices were maintained, 
against a slow trade. Demand for 
chilled and frozen meat has been good, 
but home killed meat sells less readily. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—Sugar prices 
were raised by 14d. per cwt. for all 
kinds at the end of last week, since 
when the market has been steady. There 
was a firm demand for tea, with prices 
tending to rise. The cocoa and coffee 
markets have been quiet. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables —Supplies of 
English potatoes have been heavy at the 


Borough, but prices were maintained 
Trade in other vegetables and in fruit 
was very slow over the week-end, but 
improved on Wednesday, when there 
was a considerable trade at somewhat 
lower prices. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds. —Business has 
been disorganised by the political un- 
certainties and by the revised insurance 
rates for war risks, and the volume of 
transactions in these markets has been 
very small in the past week. The de- 
mand for linseed has fallen and is now 
confined to Calcutta afloat. Egyptan 
cotton seed, quoted at £6 7s. 6d. per 
ton on passage to Hull, is firmer in 
price, as are most vegetable oils; the 
price of linseed, after a rise at the end 
of last week, relapsed by about 10s. pet 
ton. 


* 


Rubber.—Industrial news from 
America continues to be optimistic, 
but the rubber market has been o. 
ated in the past week by the politica 
crisis. The price of standard Ss 
Wednesday, at 8ysd. per lb., er 
gain of 4d. to red. per Ib. on the w : 
but this rise reflected little more _ 
slight easing of the international situ 
tion. 
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Births, Deaths and Marriages in 
England and Germany 


The following charts show the birth, death and marriage rates in England and Wales and Germany in 1913, 1928, and the period 1932 


to 1937. In the case of marriages in Germany since 1933, the proportion of couples accepting State loans is indicated. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended September 17, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was £12,370,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £ 18,228,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £150,378,000, against a deficit of 
£,89,293,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
_ Receipts imo the Rachequer 

(£ thousands) 

i | Week | Week 

Revenue | pai [987 0 bees Saed| ended 

mate, |Sept.18, Sept.17, SP | Sept 

391057 Sept a fe 


11938 18, ’ 
| | 1938 | 1937 | 1938_ 
ORDINARY | | 
eee | | 
REVENUE | | 
Inc. Tax ... $341150 51,237) 51,380 1,451 363 
Sur-tax...... | 62,000' 6,580: 7,980 120 100 
Estate, etc., | | | 
Duties...... | 88,000; 43,900) 35,120 1,510 1,010 
Stamps...... | 24,000 9,560; 8,990 1,550. 700 
N.D.C....... | 20,000}  ... 6,030 o I 2600 
Other In. | | | 
Rev. Duties; 1,250 140 530 50 


(en 














Customs ... | 227,950 103,818 103,080 4,399 4,274 
ee 116,150 53,000 51,800 5,800 4,900 
Total Cust. | | 

and Excise 344,100 156,818 154,880 10,199 9,174 
Motor | 
Duties...... | 36,000; 8,609) 8,540 113 144 
P.O. (Net | | j | 
Receipt)... | 8,670 8,250! 6,840; 450, 550 
P.O. Fund | 2,400 ick seein tamed eee 
Crown Lds. 1,330) 590 620. 

Rec. from | 


Sun.Loans| 5,250) 3,405) 3,925) ... oe 
Misc. Rec. | 10,500; 3,785 2,903) 1 19 


Total Ordin- | 
ary Revenue 944,650 292,874 287,703 15,394 12,370 




















Sevr - Bat. | 
REVENUE | | 
Post Office | 
and Broad- 
casting* ... | 80,442) 30,700, 32,310 900 850 


Total ... |1025092 323,574 320,013 16,294 13,220 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
tO meet payments 


(g thousands) 
Expenditure |__| April 1,| April 1,, Week | Week 
1937, to 1938, to ended | ended 





mate =~ 
_3q| Sep. 18, Sep. 17, Sep.18, Sep.17, 
6 538S3o, Sep, 18 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 


of Nat. Dt. | 230,000! 106,359) 106,680; 872) 1,228 
Payments to | 

N. Ireland 8,900) 3,070) 3,298) 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 5,239) 1,522! 1,277, 





_ 244,139) 110,951 111,255. 872! 1,228 
Supply Serv. '¢702409, 271,216 326,826, 16,691) 17,000 
| | 
Total Ordy. | | 
Expend.... |§946548 382,167, 438,081 17,563, 18,228 
Ser - BAL. 
EXPEND. 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes” 80,442 30,700, 32,310, 900 850 


ae re eS eee 
_ Total...... |1026990) 412,867 470,391 18,463. 19,078 

* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 

t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 

¢ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2,150,000). 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£162,052 to £2,962,976, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below), raised 
the gross National Debt by £4,010,000 to 
about £8,294 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 

Net INCREASES IN DEBT Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury Bills ...... 2,305 | Nat. Savings Certs. . 100 
Public Dept. Adv. 2,250 | N. Atl. Shipping...... 35 

P.O. & Tel. ( ) 
ra. sseeeee- 400 
4,555 535 


i anemneen 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to September 17, 1938, are 
shown below :— 

(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp..... 438,081 , Ordinary Rev. ... — 


Increase in balances 599 | Eire receipts* .... 7 
Gross borr. 148,749 


Less 
Sinkg.Fds. 4,772 
Net borrowing ... 143,977 
438,680 438,680 


* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Bire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 








FLOATING DEBT 
— millions) _ 


Ways and 




















be Means 
Advances | Total | ans, 
Date oamonnee panning | Float-; °; 
| Bank | ing font 
| Ten-| +g, | Public of | Debt | 
| der P | Depts. Eng- | 
1937 land 
Sept. 18 |573-0 |} 291-4 37-0 a 901:4 328 °4 
Dec. 31 889 -7* 39-4 55-7 984-9; ...* 
1938 | 
June 11 580°0/ 310-7: 41-6 932:3 352-3 
» 18 | 585-0 303-4 40-1 928-5 343°5 
» 25 583-0 305-7 44-7 | 933°4 350-4 
» 30) 851-0* 42:4 41-5 934-9. ...* 
July 9 573-0 298-3 43-1 914-5 341-4 
» 16 568-0 302-3) 40-7 | ‘911-1 343-0 
» 23 568°0 304-1, 37:2 | 909:4 341-3 
» 30 565-0 309-1 46°6 | 1920-7 355-7 
Aug. 6 560-0 320-1, 44-2 | i. | 924-3) 364-3 
» 13 555-0 303-4 44-1) ., 902°:5. 347°5 
» 20 555-0, 296-2 41:9 | os | 893-1 338-1 
» 27 355°C 294:0 45:7) .. 894-7 339-7 
Sept. 3 550-0 316-9 44-1 woe «(911-0 361-0 
» 10 | 545-0) 324-2) 46:0! ... |915-1 370-2 
_» 17 537-0 334:5' 48-2/ ... 919-7 382-7 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate Hosting assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 

| Amount Per 

ee tae | Cent. 

Date 0 £ | | | | a a 
ender Applied’, , % mini- 
Offered) "for eT mum 

| | Rate 

1937 | | s :¥ 
Sept. 17 50-0 | 87-4 50-0 | 911-18 85 
Dec. 31 50-0 | 80°5 | 50°0 |10 11-59 47 
1938 | | 

June 10 50-0 | 86-0 | 50-0 12 9-19) 58 
» 17) 50-0 | 80-5 48-0 |11 5-68) 69 
» 24 45-0 | 66-7 | 45-0 |10 9-18) 57 
July 1 45-0 | 84:8 45-0 |10 5-33) 40 
» 8 45-0 | 85-2 | 45-0 10 5-43} 40 
» 15 45-0 | 90-7 | 45°O [10 5-21) 37 
» 22 45-0 | 88-3 | 42-0 10 5-03) 32 
» 29. 40°0 | 82-4 40-0 10 1-90 58 
Aug. 5 35-0 | 78-6 | 35-0 (10 1-80) 40 
» 12) 30:0 | 76-8 30-0 10 1-50 30 
» 19 35-0 | 82-2 35-0 10 1-51 32 
» 26 40-0 | 87-6 | 40-0 10 1-53) 36 
Sept. 2) 45-0 | 74:6 45-0 10 5-87 37 
» .9 45°0 63-1 42-0 1111-02 60 
» 16! 40-0 | 55-8 37-0 18 10.75, 66 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills Raid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, 4 those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On September 16th, applications at £99 15s. 3d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
of the following week were accepted as to 
about 66 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
£40°0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 
on September 23rd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
Purchase 
Sales in | Number | Price 

SMweeksto:— =) °° °«&«49~ " 

Aug. 28, 1937¢ ... 21,425,635 16,069,227 

Aug. 27, 1938... 21,612,367 16,209,275 
Week to :— 

Aug. 28, 1937... 496,454 372,341 

Aug. 20, 1938 ... 522,557 391,918 
__ Aug. 27, 1938* ... 507,180 _ 380,385 _ 


* Net E week ended 
1938, 5 (i000. week ended August 27, 
t After adjustments to June 19th. 


| 
| 
| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ { 
N . > - ~ £ 
nyt ee ay 479,224,521 Other —" tie 


In Bnkg. De Securities ...188,336.77 
sec e » 336.7 
partment 47,189,752 Other Sec . se “aan 





040,257 
Silver coin... 7364 
re of Fid 
Assue. + eee. 200,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion ..... 326,414,273 
526,414,273 | 526,414,273 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ ' 
Props. capital 14,553,000 | Govt. secs. .. 97,606,164 
eee 3,689,296 | Other secs. 
Public Deps.* 18,431,105 | Disc., etc. ..... 6,090,281 
Other Deps.: ——————. |, Securities ...... 24,562,652 
Bankers ...... 100,860,610 | cnvtinisianniais 
GPUROP ccsacceves 39,423,937 30,652,933 
—_————__| Notes 47,189,752 
140,284,547 | Gold & Silv. 
Coin ..... 1,509,099 
176,957,948 | 176,957,948 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


| 


| Amt. = 
Both Departments ‘Sept.21, 
| 1938 | Last | Last 
| Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ......... |479,225.4 632) - 6,745 
Deposits : Public ...... | 18,431 — 3,139 + 2,767 
Bankers’....... | 100,861 + 1,268 — 4,741 
Orhers....cc.0e | 39,424 + 3,047 + 3,181 








Total outside liabilities | 637,940 + 1,808 — 5,538 
Capital and rest ......... | 18,242 + 9 29 








Govt. debt and securities 296,958 ~— 1,032 — 9,530 





Discounts and advances | 6,0900+ 211 + S88 
Other securities ......... | 25,203'+ 2,601 + 3,242 
Silver coin in issue dept. 8 0 3 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,923 + 38 108 
RESERVES —_— 

Res. of notes & coin in | ” 
banking department... | 48,699 — 594+ 6,537 


Proportion of reserve to | | 
outside liabilities— | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only . : 
(“ proportion”) | 30:6% + 0°6% + 39% 
(6) Gold —— to de- 
posits and notes 
(“ reserve ratio ”’) 51-4%'— 0°-1% + 04% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


———— 














1937 1938 

cated ——— — 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 

| 3h | 14 | 2 
one eR ee ant 
Issue au : | oa 
Notes in circ. | 486 7 480:4) 480:1) 478-6 4792 

Jotes i > | | 
ie | 40-4) 46:0, 46:3) 47:8 472 
. d | 

mae ioe | 199-7, 199-0 199-7 1994 1993 
Other secs. ... 0:3} 0-2 02 05 a 

Gold .o..eseeeee a 326 4 326°4 326 4 3 
sits: | ; 4 

AS ccccccce ° 15°7| 27-8 32:2 21°5 

Benkers's., | 105-6, 94-7) 91:3, 99:6 1009 
Others .......+ . | 362) 36-4 348 364 a4 
Total ......0000+ od 1589 158 3 157-5) 158! 
. Dept. Secs.: ' 
"Coveraan ent.. | 106:9) 102-1, 101 3 9:3 “* 
Discounts, etc. 5:2) 54 54 | 246 
Other .....0000 | 21-6) 22:3; 22:1 22 33 

Total ...00.se00- | 133-7 | 128:8 126°5, l4 


Banking dept. 47-7 49:3, 48:7 


eeccccces 42:1 o> % ; 
% ‘° 9 | 31 2 w~ 6 
“ Proportion” 26:7) 29:7) 301) os si 
Reserve ratiot | 51:0} 51:2 51 s 5 





+ Gold stocks in both departmen 
and notes in circulation, OS tee 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in ‘ss 
£7,864; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £% 


: ernment 
* At this date, = Se ttt 


689 296. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


f the Bank of Spain spoeeced 
NOTE.—A remmist of May 28th last. The latest 
in Teo the Banque Mellie Iran appeared in 
return onomist of August 20th; of the Banks of 
The a Egypt and Lithuania, of August 27th; 
Argen sional Settlements, Denmark, Poland, of 
Interna 10th; Bulgaria, Estonia, Finland, 


September e nia, Finland; 
a, Jugoslavia, tvia, ¥, 
Selene Wr September 17th. 


DERAL RESERVE BANKS 
US. FE Million $’s 


Rus KS) Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
; "es 1937 | | 1938 | 1938 | | 1938 
on hand 
Cad ome frees Treas. 9,130) 10,632) 10,630 10,720 
Total reserves .....+0++ 9,447 11,038 11,019 11,112 
Total cash reserves ... | aa "397, 37 4 383 
Total bills discounted | * 7 7| : 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 1) I 
Total bills on hand .. 2 7 7\ 
Industrial advances ... 21 16) 16) 16 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526, 2,564 2,564) 2,564 
Total bills and secs. 2,574 2,587 2,587 2,588 


Total resources .....+++. | 12,825| 14,248, 14,475 14,429 
LIABILITIES | | 
AIK. t in act | | | 
. > coakiaiaieate 4,253) 4,145) 4201) 4,201 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 


1,020) 2,980 3,130 2,740 


bank res. over reqts. 


Deposits — Member- 


bank reserve account os 8,1 56 8,425 8,014 
Govt. deposits ......+++ 771| 346, = 917 
Total deposits ........+ | 7, 3331 9,242 9,188 a 
Cap. paid in and surplus 306° + 309 309) 

Total liabilities ......... | 12,825 14, 248, 14,475) 14, 429 





Ratio of ear i, to | 
deposit an note 
i. combined cents 80:°2% '82-5% — 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | | 
TREASURY COMBINED | | 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock.. 12,694 13, 079 13,421, 13,588 
Treasury ani Nat. Bk. | 
CUITENCY ....00.eseceeee 2,593 2; 727 2,733, 2,735 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 6,529) 6,470 6,550 6,552 
Treasury cash and de- | | | 
_ posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,730! 3,188 3,105) 3,750 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
_____ BANK.—Million $s | a. 
| Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Sept. 
| 23 5 . | 2 


> 2 > > 
1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
Total gold reserves ... 3640-2 4666-2 4601-2 4497-5 
Total bills discounted | 15-2) 1:8 2:3} 3-2 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1-1} O-2 O-2 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0 780-1 780-1 780-1 
Total bills and securts. | 746: 7, 785°8 786:3 787:2 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account 37-9 3907 -5 4131 -1.3923-2 
ba A res. to dep. and | | 
Res. note wel 
bilities combined . 


} 


} | 
84-8% 87-0% 86°7%, 86°5% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
__MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s 
| Sept. Aug. [ Aug. Sept. 


i 8, 10, 31, 7, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Loans, total ........000. | 10,041 8,199 8,270 8,240 
Investments ............ 12,274 12,412 12,591 12,601 
Reserve with Federal | 
Reserve banks ...... | 5,162 6,550 6,685 6,756 
Due from domestic bks. | 1,619 2,365) 2,457 2,467 
LIABILITIES | 
Deposits : demand (ad- | | 
MONIT os sciacaiisuctins | 14,811 15,009 15,388 15,267 
Time ...cscceccsseeeee | 55289 5,193 5,210, 5,217 
U.S. Government...| 608 430 411 407 
__Imer-bank a | 


_5,499' 6,203, 6,293) 6,469 


_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
| Sept. | ~ Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 


| 16, | 18, 8, 
os ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
We hesasscensedaiiunas | 55,805 55,808 55,808 55,808 
Advances on gold coin | 1,099, 
Bills: Commercial ... | 9,344 7,028 9,816 12,360 
an Bought abroad 793 726 726 726 
Ae ances on securities | 3,944 3,606 3,717 3,878 
iat advances... | 873 718) 732. 1,061 
Loans to State without | } 
<i prom (a) general | 3,200 3,200' 3,200 3,200 
) Provisional ....., (2 34 
Negouable bonds, —_— gna — “ . 
ome Fund Dept. | 5,637 5,570 5,570 5,570 
Other aeate séeeecceoees 4,293) 4,084 4,345 4,619 
IABILITIES 
3 in circulation .. | 88,940 99,340. 102900 108186 
its ; — denvee | 2,309 2,900 2,528 2,838 
liab Tivate ... | 16,469 15,942) 16,078 16,617 
one ia t+ valle | 3,379) 2,693 2,743) 2,713 
reserve to sight 
_ liabilities ee 51-8% lar. 2% 45: 9%|\43°7% 


jt Of which fes. 18,050 milli Co tions 
Whose permissible limit is fcs. one under Conven 


BANK OF DANZIG 
—______ Million Danzig gulder 
| Sept. | Aug. | Aug. 
15, | 15, | 31, 


Sept. 





AssETs 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold coin and bullion | 28-11) 28-97) 29-18! 29-72 

Bazi subsid, coin , 4°46) 3:42) 3°20 3-50 
lances abroad and 

ieee” bills wobdested 2:27| 7-07) 8:19) 7-38 

wae i ovorses 13-55) 13-80) 13-42) 13-80 

!n circulation ... | 31-17] 34:80) 37-62) 34:69 

its on demand... | 17: 04) 22-01) 20:81) 24:52 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


Sept. Aug. Sept. | Sept. 
| 45, 15, v 5 


’ 15, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
RE lied eta ie ae 70:0 70°8 70:8 70:8 
- —— depstd. abroad) 20-1 10:6 10:6 10-6 
es. in foreign currencs. 5-6 5:7 ° ; 
Bills of exchange and — 


GTI oncccccccccccce 4825 - 1 5826-3 6378-1 6328:9 
Silver and other coin.. 188-7, 176-7 133-3 151-9 
Advances ......ccccoccoe | 33°O) 33-3 28°5 41-9 
Investments ............ | 403-7) 847:3 847-8 847-7 
Other assets ............ 796-4 1158-2 1149-41104-4 

LIABILITIES | 
a 493:0 514°4 514°4 514-4 


-» 4763-2 6290-5 6689-7 6666°0 
Other daily maturing 

obligations ............ | 649-4 863-0 948-0 902-2 
Other liabilities ......... | 267-0 300:3 311-3 318-4 
Cover of note circulatn. |1-58°%, 1-21°, 1°14% 1°14% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £’s 
7 | Sept. Aug. | Sept. Sept. 
20 22, 12, 19, 


Assets | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and English stg. | 16-01. 16°01, 16:01 16°01 





Other coin, bullion, &c. 4°89 5-26 5°48 5-73 
Money at pn call— 

MN i vesittendnensin | 35-04 23-41 22:59 23-58 
Short-term loans ...... | 3-18 


Secrts. and Treas. bills | 76:92 90°06 90°99 91°85 
Discounts and advances | 10°37 13-99 14°00 14:09 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ | 47°53 49°03 49-03 49-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold | 7:75) 7:75, 7°75, 7°75 
Deposits, Cee | 83-19 84°90 85°36 87°65 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 

Million belgas 

% | Aug. , Sept. Sept. Sept. 
25, | 1, . 15 


ASSETS | | 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Gold suiicaineeekéene 3,047 3,085 3,101 3,095 
Silver and other coin... 47 46 46, 47 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 927 927 957 977 
Bills and securities...... 604 590 538 589 
pee | 4% 56 47, 74 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | <e 4,297 409 4, a 
31 


Deposits: Govt. ...... | 
8 Other | 344 280) 323,21 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 


Sept. Aug. Sept. | Sept. 
15, te os 14, 


ASSETS 1937, 1938 1938 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... | 212-6 205-0 212:6 212-4 
Gold coin and bullion! 179-4 180-6 180-4 181°1 
IE axcnssuiessnens | 166°2 176°4 180°4 184°4 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... | 155-8 159-6 168-7 171-5 


sits: Dom. Govt. | 29:9 10:0 18:2 17°6 

hartered banks ... | 181:7 202°5 202°8 202°7 
Reserves to notes and | 

deposit liabilities ... 57°7°% 54°9% 54:°4% 54°1% 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
_CZECHOSLOVAKIA. —Million Cz. kr kr. 


| Sept. | Aug. Sept. Sept. 
7, 15, 


|" 15, | 15, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
a 2,572 2,653 2,653 2,653 
Balance abroad and 





foreign currencies... | | 359 217 167 142 
Discounts and advances | 2,201, 3,453 4,381 6,004 
State notes debt......... 2,014 2,005 2,005 2,004 

LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 5, oe 7,467 8,206 605 


Deposits ........+- esseeeee | 514 419 4il 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengo 
Pais es | Sege. Aug. Sept. Sept. 


1937 | 1938 1938 1938 


Gold coin and bullion! 84: 1 84:1 84:1 84:1 
Foreign exchange ... 59°5' 75:0 75:7 75°8 
Res. of token money... | 4°6 6:1 5:2 5-9 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 385-1) 373-6 385°8 384°5 
Advances to Treasury | 111-3 150-1 148-2 173-6 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 403-6, 547-8 578-8 584-7 


ount de- 
yo a nine | mg 201-7 182-9 211°1 


Cash certificates......... | 92:9, 69°7 69:7 69°7 


15 
ASSETS | 
Metal reserve : 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 





Million rupees | ; 
~"y Sept. | Aug. | Sept. ; Sept. 
t | 1b38 | 1988 | 1938 
ASSETS 1937 | 193 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee COIN —.-ssereevees 614. 681 686 695 
Balances abroad......... 130 25) 20 14 
Sterling securities ...... 803, 695) os 695 
ye ~~ nsec 274 324 «324, (324 
Investments ....--.0++++ 770 65 63) 62 
are 
in ci nm: | 
—— ene anne 1,773 1,663) 1,684 1,676 
BUPiMs..........-seeceeee 3 7 8 
eposits ; Govt. ...... 131 
eg an cae 294! 237, 204 206 
i to | } 
Gold and sterling £0 |.9..4%%,53-1%)53-0%'52-8% 


__ BANK OF co —Million yen 


ne ee July | Aug. | Aug. 

ASSETS | sos 1937 1933 1938 4! 

938 | 1938 1938 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 


801-0 501-3 501-3 501-3 

Other | 48:0 46:7 45:0 44:8 

Spec. fd.forfor.exch. |... 300°0 300:0 300-0 

Discounts and advances | 972:8 519:9 508-9) 536-2 

Government bonds ... | 640-9 1212-7 1002-8 1256-7 

Agencies’ accounts 119°9' 117°6 145-6 148-6 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes issued ............ 1579-6 2042-9 1847-8 1892-8 

1 

0 


Deposits : Government | 361-0) 275:0) 265-5 353: 
a | -76-7| 96:8 126-0 147: 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
; Million florins 


, Sept. , Aug. | Sept. ; Sept. 
| 20 22, | 12 9. 


| 
> } > | > 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1038 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold boubidaaendemnuniin 11265 -9) 1480 5, 1481-0) 
ee 18-4| 22-0! 18-8|!497°8 
Home bills, etc. ......... 10-8} 9-7) 9-3) 9-4 
Foreign bills ............ 5- 1) 50 49 441 
Loans and advances | 

in current account... | 179-1) 294 


5) 295-5) 288:1 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 829-0! 914-6 952-2,1005°3 
Deposits : (a) Govt. ... | 88-9) 187-9) 166-5 813-1 
________—(6) Other... | 581-7) 727-2! 700-7) 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


_ Million £’s 

| Sept. Aug. Sept. ; Sept. 

| 13, | 15, 5, 12, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
a, | 2°80, 2°80 2-80! 2:80 
Sterling exchange ...... 18:94 14°63 12°64 12°68 
Advances to State ...... | 4:47 5°89 6:59 6-39 
IMVestmemMs ........c000 | 2°91) 2:73; 2-73; 2-73 

LIABILITIES | 

BN PE nitenccsnncns | 12:95 13°59 13-70 13-63 
Demand liabs.: State | 5°45, 4:54 3-52) 3-11 
Banks and others ... 9:28 6:61 6°55 


6°21 
Reserves to sight liabs. 78-5% 70:4". 65°8°% 66°4% 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


‘Aug. | July Aug. ; Aug. 
18, | 20, 10, 17, 





ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
I ccintienntiuniienees 916°3 917-6 917°6 917-6 
Balances abroad......... 625:6 571:9 595-5 589-6 
DHOCOUMES oo cccccess . | 317°8 374-8 394-1) 389-7 
Securities ....... «- | 124°4 120-5 120-5) 120°5 
Government loans...... 1042-2 1039 6 1039-6 1039-6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2036-5 2004-1 2041-4 2050-6 
Deposits : Government | 406°4 476°8 511°9 466-5 
Bankers’ ... 705-1 660°8 624-8 626-0 
i! 86:0 55:7) 40:0 66:4 
Foreign commitments 52:4 102:0 119-8 118-7 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


Aug. a Aug. | Aug. 
14, 16, 6, 53, 
ASSETS 1937 . 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and gold exchange 16,117 16,898 16,951 16,963 
Clearing and other for. 

i icccssiccscces 3,635! 1,179) 1,109 919 
Commercial bills ...... , 6,397 7,310 7,877, 8,089 
Agric. & urban advnes. — 2,053 1,937) 1,908) 1,907 
Treasury bills issued | 

agnst.losses on credits 6,467 4,803 4,796) 4,797 
State debt and adv. to 


Treasury...........+..- 4,868 5,601) 5,601| 5,601 
Secs. and participatms. . 957 1,644) 1,649] 1,669 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ... 26,815, 29,565) 30,245} 30,457 
Other sight liabilities... | 12,787 12,664! 12,290} 12,004 
Long-term liabilities... | 2,758 3,199; 3,540} 3,601 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
i 10, 12, ae : 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 22:94 23:90 24:99 25:56 
Bills discounted : 











FEOERG o20ccque0e wee | 0:03 0:03, 0°03) 0:03 
Foreign ........ _— 5°45, 648 7:19 7:19 
Investments .....000-.05 1°73; 1°72; 1°72) 1-72 
Other assets .......++.+- | 10°92 11°42 12°41 12°73 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 15°97 16°41 18:03 16°83 
Deposits: Government) 1°60 1°85 2°05 2-30 
nkers’ ... 18:79 22:58 20°63, 22:27 

Cash reserves to liabili- 
ties to public ......... 599% 550% 57:°8%|58-0% 

SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. 
15, 15, 3 15, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
CN  cistanevasnineih 12527 9 2826 0 2846-9 2850-9 
Foreign exchange ...... | 253-6 382-7 374-0 321-3 
Discounts, etc. ....++06+ 9-2 5-1, 11-0) 16:3 
AGVANCES  ......cceeeeee 27:1| 20-0, 20:4 21-6 
GecuTitieS  ....<-ccceccese 15-7, 94°7, 94:7, 94:5 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation . _ (1377: 11498 -6 1545-6 1655-7 
Deposits .......+-++.10++++ |1428 -8|1807-5'1775-5 1627:9 


N.B.—Exchange - Bqualisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 























LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
| Month of August Week ended | —_ Ito 
| oe Prepsar ra Sers7” | SFoaa” 
ale aa | 25 | 26 | % | 6 6 221 222 
See |2,706,649| 2,734,864 — 2-8 612,783, 632,610 27,043,393 24,449,640 
Metropolitan... | 161,802) 157,725 — 6-3 35,016, 32,545. 1,576,091, 1,507,132 
Country ......... | 295,490, 285,833 — 7:0 64,788 62,113) 2,760,406 2,668,265 
a 5163981 3.178422 - 3 713,587, 727,268 31,379,890 28,625,037 


—— 








t Based on average working day. 























PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
wa eet ) 
j Week ended Aggregate 
Month of August | Saturday January 1 to 
{ Change ‘Sept, 18, Sept.17,| Sept. 8, | See 17, 
No. of working 
days :— 25 26 | % 6 6 219 220 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,116 8,165 —13-9| 1,986 1,583 | 97,785 | 86,983 
BRADFORD....... 4,121 3,040 —29-1| 660 605 38,798 29,013 
BRISTOL ......... 5,017 5,222 + 0-1} 1,299 1,241 47,596 | 46,738 
on 3,638 3,406 —10:0| 795 725 33,922 | 31,148 
LEEDS ........0..0< 3,341 3,262 — 6-1| 838 800 ; 35,413 
LEICESTER 2,732 2,467 |-13-1| 769 762 28,2 25,898 
LIVERPOOL 26,153 20,001 —26-1| 5,923 4,225 259,584 | 192,619 
MANCHESTER | 43,974 36,166 —20-9 | 9,598 7,719 | 410,353 | 341,421 
NEWCASTLE ... 6,483 5,822 —13-7| 1,427 1,328 55,023 | 55,769 
NOTTINGHAM 1,946 1,788 —10:2 | 369 5 19,271 38 
SHEFFIELD ..... 4,442 3,902 -—15-6! 903 718 41,033 | 40,089 


Total: 11 Towns 110,933 93,331 |—19-2 | | 24,567 20,071 1,069,209 903,474 


tk a oe ine | 5,368 | 8,329 215,370 234,080t 





T Based on average wohing day. + 38 calendar wecks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 








‘Sept. 15, Sept.16, Sept.17, Sept.19, Sept.20, Iseue. 21, Sept.22, 
1935 1935 1935 1938 1938 | 1938 , 1938 
{ 














| 
*1|%/1/%*!) %* 1 we 1 % 


Bank rate (changed | % 

trom 212° June 30, | | 

BOSE) saicodevvendiigson > Tt Suit 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of diocount! } 

60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 15;5—7, | 154-1 | 1515-1 | 15jg-1 | Sig | Tg-15ig | 7g-15yg 

3 months’ do. ...... | 13:6-7g | Iyg-1 | 156-1 1Sig-L | 15g | Tg-1dig | e156 

4 months’ do. ...... | Myg-1 | Mg lig | Lg | Alig | Ide | l-1le 

6 months’ do. ...... 1 |} Alg | Alg | Allg | Aly Lg-114 | Lig-llg 
Discount Treasury Bills i 

EE ‘siccccneanens Llig-34; Wig | Wig | 15g | Tg-lbig] 1% 1g 

IT iiccainecens | Uyg-3q, yg | lig dig | 7e-lSig 13 1g 
Loans—Day-to-day... | 12-1 lg—] lo] 1p-1 lo-1 lo=1 lp~1 

ee | lo=l 1p-1 lo-1 lp-1 lo~1 lo-1 lo—1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | ly lg lg lp lp lg lg 
Discount houses at call lp lo lo lo lg lg lg 
eS eee ; 3 54 34 5 54 34 34 











Comparison with previous weeks 





Bank Bills Trade Bills 











3 Months | 4 Months |6 Months 
saipeaeticnliegaiiiei a Ti i 


1938 % % % % % 
Aug. 25... | 12-1 if 1159-916 *%16 2-219 | 2lg-2le ays 
Sept. 1... | 12-1 1739 1732-916 %6 2-212 | 2lg-2le | 219-3 
» 8... | lend 1739 %16 % 6-53 2-212 | 2lg-2lg | 212-3 
» 15... | le-l | UWye-Te | Uy6-2 1 2-2lg | 214-212 | 212-3 


» 22... | lel | Te-15ig 1-Lig Llg-Lly 2-212 21g-21g | 21-3 





NEW YORK 
The leving ee he eae te eat ae 


New Y 
Toor bse" 38" > + = 21 
r 


coll.) 

Members—eligible, 90 dys.” Ia lp ly ly b 
Non-mem. 90 dys. 1 

assiacaer i f F # 3 § 


cial accept., 90 dys. 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


Par of we cee 

S ’ 
London on | Exch. | *5q% SQ. Sent: 19, Sept. 20, Sent. 21, Sep. 2 
per £ 938 | 1938 


es, 


| [ 
New York, $... | $4-8625/4: 7934-, * 795g- = ¢ 794-. [4805-4 81 oe 


83) 
Montreal, $...| 48623 |4- sie "4: 82-83 \4: ons “4 B3lo-  4-831y- "4 83-85 
ly 


3 85 85! 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 178he~ 78h wren 1785,¢- 17814-17845 
Tip 


16 16 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00¢ a 39-dB os. 37-42'28 41-48 28-5 aia i. 
Milan, L. 92-46 Pek Resi emer 28-50-65 8:54.04 at 
Z t | 91:60i 91-67 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2219 21-27-30,21- ‘27-30 21-28-3021 -271.- 21 Le 


30 

Athens, Dr. 375 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’ m, Fi. | 12-107 8: a > B-O1lo— B-9134— 8-915. 8-9154- 8 -915- 
lo 921)! 9210 9234 9254 92!) 

Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 1: on \11-97— [11-97- (12-00-07 12-00-08 12 03-08 

12-02; 12:02; 12-03 
Registered 

Marks (c) 16110-6610! 62°67 611c-66l»' 61-64 60! 65! 2 60!>-65ly 


Br. India Rup. | 18d. 177g—15y6 |177g—15)6 | 177g—1536 177 e—15;g 177Te-15;5 1779 NG 
Hong Kong, $ .? eee | L479—-151g) 147 g—1519 1479-1519 1479-1519 1479-151 1474-15 4 
S 8-9(/) Bl4-914(1) 814—914(7) 814-914 4(1) 814-91 ‘4! T) 814-914 (1) 


Rio, Mil. ...... $5-899d.! 215:9%m | 215j6%m | 2Sig*m 2 6*m —25i6*m_ yom 
18:98- 18:98- 18: o8- 19:00- 18-99-18 99- 

B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45< | 19-08¢ 19-05g 19-05¢ O7g 19:07¢ 19 05g 
| 16°12h | 16°12A | 16: 12h 16°12h 16:12h 16 12h 


Valparaiso, $.. 40 —| 120(e) | 120(e)d | 120(e)f | 120(e)l | 120 (e) 1 120%)! 
Montevideo, $ | T51d. 1919-20lp 191p-201 191p-201p 191-201» 191-20!) 191-20 


Sol. ... | 17°38 (23!2-  (23lo- \231o- 2234- 2234- ==. 2234- 
; | 24lo(f) 24! (| F4lo(1) 2334(1), 2334(1) 23i5y/l) 
Mexico, Pes. 9°76 | Unqg’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ung’t'd Una cd 


Manila, Pes.. 


+24: 66d.| 2410-25 | 2410-25 | 24-25 2419-25 2410-25 24)» 
Moscow, Rbis. a 


125 -505g— |25-505g—|25°44— 25:5459- 25:54- 25 53 4° 
3a - 4559 56 54!) 56 








Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, a, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 
er unit of local currency. +t Par 8-235lz9 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (A) Average remittance rate for 

importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (mm) Official. 





(6) Other Exchanges 


Par of t.21, | Sept. 22 
London on Exch. Soe, BO a P | 9 38 
per £ 
| 7 
Helsingfors, M. .....0.0. | 193°23 22612-227 22612-227 =| 2261-227 
00-200 (1) 
Madrid, Pt. .......+.- seeve | 25-22ig¢| 100-8000) at =a ms en 
Lisbon, Esc. .......0000. | 110 110-1105, 110-11053 | 110-110% 
Budapest, Pen. ........ . | 27-82 2414-34 2414-34 2415-54 
Prague, Ke. ...-..sesee rc | $164i9§ | 139-140 per | 1 
Danzig, Gul. ......+0+ | 25-00 2514-34 2553-18 | 2553-"3 
PENNE) Is wcccvesensees | 48°38 2514-34 2533-78 2553-73 
MURAI crscossnsnces "| 25-2219 | 2434-2554 | 2434-2554 | 2454-2535 
Bucharest, Lei ....... .. | 813-8 655-675 a - ~ 5 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 { cote 604k | 607k 
Belgrade, Din. ....... «. | 276-32 208-218 209-219 209-219 
Kovno, Lit. .......06+ eoeee | 48°66 2814-2914 2814-2914 2814-29" 
Bafa, LAG. csrescoscsoe .. | 673-66 390-420 390-420 390-420 
Tallinn, E. Kr. ....+0. « | 18-159 1754-1854 1734-1854 1754-185 
AEE nenntarnctinn eevee | 18-159 19:85-95 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr, ....... | 18-159 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19 #4 
Copenhagen, Kr. .... 18-159 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 =| 22: 39-4 
Alexandria, Pst. ....0.00. 97 lo 9753-58 9753-58 ade 
Kobe, Yen _...... eoccevces | pea ae dl sae sie 
Singapore, $  .....cce0s oe 16-25+16 16-28lig | Sls a 
Betavia, Fo. ...nseeeee S| azar | 8-89-92 |8-891)-92i2 | 8:89-92, 
Bangkok, Baht ......... $21-82d. 22-2214 22-224 | “nN 





Usance: T.T., except ccept Alexandria (Sight). t). * Sellers. t Pence per —* os 
currency. § Par, 197: 105,5 since koruna devaluation on February i 3 saa 
for payments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agre 

(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 











__ (Closing ee ad 
| S ” 
Sept. 16, Sept.17, ISepe. 19, Sept. 20, ISepe. 21, . 
Lon on 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 a 
= Per £ Per £ i Perg£ | Per£ | Per£ | Perk 
ip) 
(| &) 1 @) (p) (p) | 
New York, 1 Month | l3;g-lljg | 34-12 15-3 17-38 iy 
cent.4|2 Lig-1ig | Nig-7q | Mg-Fy | Mye-Mhe| Tee | 
3 95 | 13 g— 25g | 13g—2)2 | Lip-Lig | Mg-1g | 141s | 18s 














d) 

4) (d) “ 

1 Month | 1s, et 1lg-13g | nahi, | ori in 

Paris, francs< |2 4»  |2%6-2)3;6 212-234 | 212-234 Poe 2 ona e | 5g-5% 
———— 











j 5 
| Band | Bea | 3e-4 Bbg-4 | Ags | 5 
Amsterdam, 24), wf, | 43 Pha, | | 114-54 | 14-84 Be 
cent. 234-214 | 3-21 234-214 | 214-154 259-18 334-218 
41g-35g | 414 B3Bq-31g | Blg-254 | 35e-2’8 AS 
SS (d) 
d (d) (d) 17 
Brussels, 14-17 isis 12-14 | 10-12 | 10-13 te 
cent. 30-35 | 25-30 | 22-26 | 23-28 aos) 
53-58 | 53-58 | 43-48 | 37-41 | 38-43 | Te 
er a we 
(p) | 42 
= see| ea,| fa | ee [7 
cent. 1 
168” oe | 1-8 | 8 | us |! 


() Premium. (d) Discount. 









September 24, 1938 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 








NEW YORK 
ar ____ Week ended September 22, 1938 
eee | ge Poe Imports 7 . ~- 
Par of | Sept 15. Ss ne E 
' Sept. 15, Sept. 16, Sept. 17, Sept. 19, Sept. 20 —— a 
ew Yorkon | Exch. " » Sept. 20, | Sept. 21, | ; cS 
- New Yo per cent. 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 | 1938 "| From | Bullion | Coin To Bulli : 
ea ae aii j j 4 } | uilion Coin 
» , al —_— — cue is ' ~ : a toe { 
London 58666 4-808t32] 4-79%2 | 4:79559 | 4-80txe | 4-810. | 4-82215. | Butish satice ..| sdio § |comar™ | & k 
60 days | New Par 4°81516 | 4°793516 4°791)¢ 4-80%¢ 4-818: | 4°8221;2 British India........ Bers 36487 | Sweden 007. ee 
> Cables i. J 782397 4-816 | 4°792i6 4°79%G | 4-80%¢ 4-81 ie 4°835i6 | Australia .....sees0: | 46,367, 869875 | Bolond 00 = 2 (OM 
oun Fe B27 2-607, | 2-69lg 2-69 | 2-69i2 | 2-70i4° 4°83!1¢ | Netherlands ... | 2eaze) 110655 | ant je | eee 
" Paris pel. 23°53 16°89. 16-90 16-90 16-89 22-70% | 2-707 | Belgium ........... aa | joe 383,894 391,054 
Switz Td. Fe. 32:67 22°60l2 22:56 22:56 22:57 22-6512 22-691 } France cc euebas | °192,500 sis eee inens 273,313 67,840 
5 Italy, Lira = 8:91 52614 52614 | 5-26l4 52614 5-26! 5. 261- j Switzerland = eee 83,598 107524 Unig S eceaa acne de 294,768 
tly Li O33 40-05 40.04 40.04 0-01 ‘oa Re. ; 32 Inited States ... 25,037,517 ae 
: i sh 2 Peet ee a poe 2 | Total® .......0 10,619,496 350,136 Total* 26,618,482 853,3 
rid, Ft. ... . ! see ! «ee eee eee ! ae | we | a ae £ ee  monene . \ 3314 
@’ . 53-921 . . R6) ‘ “ae SILVER | ee 
a PE fee bik 95 dis pai, ged spite sedis seis | maps a | are. | ema. | 
6 Cop hg | $ 145-374 24°17) aie. faa. lg 21-51lg (21-5712 | New Zealand........ a a 
[ rw. »145°3 17lg 24-1llg 24-11 a een” eee” | aoe 3,884... Aden & D | --» | 1,600 
> srh'im, Ke. 24-81 24-7412 24-74 (24-7712 24-85 24. | Germany... 6441 | : 
Soe Or. 1-29 > | 0881p 0°881q | 0-8814 [0-881e | 0-861 oa eee 11,146 60 Bene tii fateh wes 6,740 
: quem Yea. Ma) 28-08, 28-02, (28-02 199-430 99-460 99-500 Japan. —. 36 | Sweden nec. | | 20 
: ° on | 8 F 3 28-02 : Ta” la top | SEDAN... -cererccceeeees . ‘ind Meee | 2,07 wes 
"4 eee 8... ‘® 47-70 «(17-65—*{17-65 an = 3 ao | Other Countries ae “a0 Unived States ... | 30,560 860,000 
B. Aires, Peso aia 29-85 29°77 29-76 29-81 29-89 pe 9 — asececens 14,075 aa 
Rio Met... 11:96 | 5: 5-00 |5-90 | 5-90 5-90 | 5-90 Total ye ort =. 
a Usance: T.T.  * Dollars per £1. ¢ Official —e eee a Total® ...... | 57,073 868,685 
‘ * Including other countries. 
I) 
m 
5g 
: 
: I 
9 
nvestment 
{ 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVE S 
, BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS RSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
' sntitilideandgataee Sane : INDIAN 
.e oui a | Aggregate Gross Receipts ane r - _ . 
, | (£7000) Uc 000). s| fe —ae | ——— 
. , rns — $| : z —— 
: pb Gai 28 BP bg 62/22 33 | as ne B ee | : 
so 8 | So | &: s 3 ; 1938 = | 4 
uo a Le i a § iss 33 | EB Be ra + or 1938 + or — 
a —s Le ateiaa taco Se edeaieah tapaesRceriaded / Ee 1938 | Rs. ( Rs. 
LM &s— te 4 | | | Beet 0. Pane | 22 Aus. 31) 4£837,109|- 18,699) 1,57,31,729 — 10,48,068 
- BT semtanpenen 540 518, 250 768 1,308 19,860 18062 9,345 | Bombay, Bee & Ci. | | $23,44,000 — 1,07,252) 3,80,17,840 — 7,45,216 
, 343 27,405 47, mbay, Bar. & C.I. | 23 .10| 42 ' 09, 970 
1998, sree 544 437 235 672 1,216 19,883,16585 9,113 25/698 45581 ees. teh... | 3 ioe 31| +17/89,000 IT 31805 986 + 15:38,596 
ENE Go) oid teal gaa otal yee | 22 | 31} +16,59,703|— 9,421 2,33,17.242 + 19,218 
oly 350 294 225 519) 69 13°873 11560! 8597 20157, 3s'080 | ae _—— 
Oe 229 207 109 316 S45 8,4 | | 
; 47 7,323 4,108 11,431 19,878 | 
ee ieee 233 185 101 286 S19, 8,365, 6,788 3,927 10,715 19,060 | ———- attr 
at 338 70 29 99 43 | Cansdian Nati | | .$ $ $ ‘ 
SB acennae 7 12,559 2,320 1,120 3,440 15,999 Ganecsn National... | 36 Sept.14, 4,193,777 + 44,061 120,370,873, — 1566290 
sleet 348 65 «28 «93 441 12,486) 2,224 1,100 3,324) 15,810 | Canadian Pacific ... | 36 | 14| __ 3,497,000, + 264,000, 91,588,000 5,492,000 
ot ee eee eae: 
1937 sess 1457 1144 6301774 3 | | 
tees »231 53,837.40 
Me divine 1475 981 89,1570 3,045 53,607 $7157 33937 so.0o4 13°51 — UIs @. Coen. AeA 
~ ieee haa teeter ee ee nae 7 1938) ‘ 
(a) Week ended Sept. 17. ——<e | Antofagasta.........++. | 37 Sept. 18 fil ae — 4,290, 564,060 61,360 
. | Argentine N.E. ...... faa] 17 — 2,068,100 + 91,600 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS * £11,582 ad 129,535 + 5,681 
aan ae (00's omitted) | BAA. and Pacific...... | 11 17 aa ee tae el | 816938 — 108435 
__ (00's a eh . / ; 6,938 — 108,435 
B.A. Comtzal ...ccccve 11 
L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. Great | Southern | B.A. Gt. Southern... a1 | a $15882,000 183,000 227484000 : °70,000 
[ENER | wer | Soe eve |i] ang foam — 14800 Saezing coh 
. Sumulative Figures 1 cee eins cea — a We OED aeesee | 32 7 057 "425, it 
—_ increase, cant half 1937, £ £ L £ | : $1,474.95 on Pe 19 9077000 aa aae 
Giret second halt 1936... ........ + 1,443 | + 1,099 | nee b se 17 4 110,096 — 24861 179:090 — 401,315 
firs decrease, first half 1938, over : , + i+ 32 | 4127087 — -9:509 1.46 mt 36238 
J aa -~- = Central Uruguayan =| 10 | 104 oeia'si2 — ro —e + 36,236 
ross decrease, second half 1938. =< - > - i 400000 + 0 17,000 1,000 
over second half 1937 :— _ | Leopoldina  .....-..- | 37 | 17 M798,200 41843 075750,013 90727 
ll Weakly Bale: 1938 ...| — 904 -~ 7 -— 480 ~ 84 nee Railway ... | 36 14 50'300 5 98100 serene aaa 
he. ee ye | SEED” setaintoninos | 36 | 15 at£4,021 — 3,639 105,183 8,458 
fone <emeaen, 2nd ball 1938 | —82-18 —70-18 — 43-63 —~ 7:63 | United of Havana... | 11 17 £18,730 — 4,143 193,800 18,385 
ast soeek suena me wai <- 92 ou 72 aaa 26 4 ® Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos to £. ¢ Receipts in Argentine 
ae average wie ‘ae ‘a | — t es a eau . rate d Receipts in Uruguayan 
esuinnchantenbGaen _ _ Paha 1 of 50 rency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
odin IR J 
- a ISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS _ SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
Gross Receipts, 3 i areas ye £ £ & i 
Sept jrock ended | Aggregste Grove Receipts | Trancie Receiptst ..._| 36 Sept. 10 4.200 + 44,100! 6,687,300 - 94,600 
Company (£°000) (£000) $ 10 days. 
Seer ENE fin. rr cr 7 LONDON TRANSPOR 
ou Pass. | Goods Total Pass. Goods | Total ceric — —— . 
Ot pasate Rae 
Pa, Reeve ns 2s | Os | 30 102-0) 181) 120-1 | _— scisnesntanesetenenmcnsasaccsateti ah Year — 
reat Northern— 6 | O85 3-1 98:5 15:9, 114-4 ma ‘ £ RE ms 
satiate y | { | WwW: ending Sept. 17, 1938, before POOlING.......+++e+00e 567,100 | + 7: 
OO hailed ee 12-7 | 9-8 | 22-5 425-0 349-6 | 774-6 | Total, 12 weeks to date .........sssecerssrerersrsressteressensees 6,709,700 | + 39 700 
t Southern— 13-0 | 8-7 | 21-7 420°6  326:1 | 746°7 | _ 
ET iendighnhends 40 | | | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June PE BOD caseccecsces | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
A ea ee =. | 39:3 80:2 1400-6 1494-6 | 2895-2 | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .....eceeeee | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
ecceees ‘8 | 40:8 | 83°6 | L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling... | 30,247,378 | + 522,655 
4 | 937... | 41,377,929 | + 771,590 





OIL OUTPUTS 


The  Briti 
Com sh Burmah Petroleum 
43,035 hay? Ltd.—Output of crude oil 
Briti arrels for August, 1938. 
Total —_ Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
12,476 banat for week ended September 10th, 
ended Santis, Total production for week 
ptember 17, 1938 : 12,711 barrels. 





| ee 1443°4 2843-4 


a 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd.—Output for week ended 
September 10th, 57,627 barrels. Output 
for week ended September 17, 1938 : 54,869 
barrels. 

Kern Oil Company, Ltd.—Total output 
in August amounted to 221,642 barrels, or 
about 31,663 tons. 


London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1 





Tampico Oil, Ltd.—The total output 
from the Company’s properties in Mexico 
during the month of August was 5,641 
barrels, in respect of which the royalty due 
to Tampico Oil, Ltd., was 423 barrels. 


Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
Total output week to September 17, 1938, 
1,304,039 barrels. 


eae ae tec 
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Year 


Company Ending 


THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


ee | \Net Profit! | 


After Amount 


| 

| Balance . 
from — — 
Account 4 s 





Banks | 
Commercial Bk. of Australia | | June 30 | 


Financial Land, etc. 





+ Free of income tax. 
management shares. 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 


| “Ine. | 








Ss a 
103,338 262,384 


| 


(a) No comparable figure. 
(e) Thirteen months. 


Interest 


£ | 
365,722 














£ 
141,667 


£ 
84,6 





Harrisons and Crosfield...... | June 30} 155,971) 318,87 474,841 | 137,800 { eos 
Trafford Park Estates ...... June 30 46,568) 80, 127,567 52,000 
_. Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Barrow Barnsley Main Colls. June 30 19,104 96,913, 116,017)| 26,183, 33,300 
Birkett (T. M.) and Sons... | July 31 435(e) ll, 276 11,711 eos | 4,621 
Cannock Associated Colls.... | June 30 | 16,406, 169, 018) 185,424 | 34,550 121,365 
Cochran and Co., Annan ... | June 30/ 1,810, 35,694 37,504 wo 9,981 
Dorman (W. H.) & Co. ..... | Mar. 31! | 20,067, 20,067 ee 
Hilton Main, etc., Colls. ... | June 30/ 13, 783} 32, 325, 46,108 18,375, 
Laycock Engineering ......... | June 30 | 10,958, 40,890 51,848 12,688 
Manvers Main Colliery ...... | June 30| = 25,047, 107,018, 132,065 44,000 
S.G.B. (Dudley) ............ June 30| 16,952} 20,310, 37,262 8,700) 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron.. | June 30 | 88,746 292, 197, 380, a3 146,395 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
General Aircraft  ............ Dec. 31 \Dr. 26,748 Dr. 20, 610 Dr. 47, 358 os 
Opperman (S. E.) ........+0+ July 31 1,847, 17,502} 19,349 7,612 
Parnall Aircraft.............000. | July 31 Dr. 22, 066) 66,787) 44,721 ot 
Rubber 
Seaport (Selangor) ..........+ | June 30 | ail asia 23,825, 5,438) 
OO June 30 29,608) 30,665, 60,273, 20,000) 
Shops and Stores | 
ebenhams, Ltd. ............ jay 31} 229,758) 555,112) 784,870 104,167 
Harvey Nichols and Co. ... | July 31 29,777 82,583, 112,360 42,000 
Howards (Newcastle) ........ | July 31 2,541 15,669) 18,210 7,000) 
Riding’s Stores ........c.cccee | June 30 13,7 34,002 47,736 18,322 
Textiles 
Melso Fabrics ..............000 | June 30 6,23 3,376 609, 
Trusts | aa 
City and International ....... Aug. 31 31,151 51,210 82,361) 16,000 
Other Companies | | 
Allied Industrial Services ... | June 30 19,292) 159,901; 179,193, 70,000 
Anglo-Siam Corporation .. an Mar. 31 45,1 42, 713 87,859. 20, 000) 
Bursledon Brick Co. ......... | June 30 5,277 10, 319) 15, 596, 6 531| 
GN BME nccsccaretcenses | June 30 5,562 29, 869) 35,431. 14,500, 
Cohen, Weenen and Co. June 25 42,972 58, 127; 101,099,| 45,000 9 000) 
Elder Smith and Co. ......... | June 30 | 189,901] 176,836 366,737|| _..._| 168,000) 
Hosegood Industries ......... June 30 23,931) 75,217) 99,148 | 20,348 45, 474 
Leyland & Birmingham Rbr. June 30 30,615, 99,262 129,877|| 6,000) 67, 
Linotype and Machinery ... June 30| 86,303; 86, 486 172,789 | 85,500 
London-Amer. Maritime Tdg July 31 1,167 75 723 8,890} 2,253 6, 370 
Murdoch (John G.) and Co. | Mar. 31 28,1 17 385) 45,521!| 6,7 
SPRURINGE, TREE, ccnccscescencocee | June 30 47, 5.064 = 480; 102,361) 3,872 33, 67 
Lay Le ee | June 30 | 3238) 8,302 oe 2,280 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane | June 30 Dr. 3 O15 Dr. 13, 824 Dr. 21,839 . 
Total Profits, 1938, ing? 000s : No.ofCos 
To September 17 siltidianisies | 1,756 65,561; 240,152, 305,713)| 39,233, 127,402 
__To September 24 _......... 1,793 _—‘66, 892 | 243,277| _ 310, 169 || 40, 197\ 1: 128,863) 


(c) Paid on £25, 000 of management shares. 





September 24, 1938 


Appropriation 







= 
: cage Period Lan’ 
Carried t Year 
Reserve, | Balance | —_— 
Deprecia-| Forward|| Net Divi. 
tion, etc. | Profit den, d 
% £ £ £ y 
Ti | 36,000, 108,361 247 435 % 
25 | 
(c) 159,403 | 314,015 {% 
s 25,898 49,669 70, 187, 
10 40,000, 16,534 101,189 \ 
7 1,200, 5,890 5,534 : 
10 a 29,509 | 176,609 19 
Tht 26,002; 1,521, 30,966, 74 
a ad 20,067 19,654 Nil 
10 10,000, 17,733 36,352 13} 
7h 29,544 9,616 19,804 5 
54 48,208 28,857 145,498 54 
s 1,500, 20,424; 26,497 8 
12}¢ | 107,418} 106,209 | 260,780. 104 
a sea Dr 47,358 | 3,239 Nil 
17} 6,872,  4,865,.(e) 8,777 8 
74 10,971) 26,782. Nil 
4 2,800 15,587, 13,635 6 
% 10,000 30,273 | 32,959 10 
20§ 50,000 251,703 580,754 20 
7 10,000 30,360) 129,565. 10 
10 3,000) 4,010!) (a) (a) 
35 1,778 21,835 40,245: 30 
ah “a aw 5,510, Nil 
4 36,361), 51,339 4 
70 80,000 17,193.) 128,467 60 
10 10,500 52,809} 35,900 10 
11 2,600, 5,211) 11,619 15 
10 10,000 5,400! 46,768 10: 136 
9 21,717, 25,382) 58,108 
7 10,000, 188,737 204,836 
7k 33,326 | 84,877 1 
11} 24,932, 31,445) 142,737 124 
R 87,289 | 144,700 Nil 
10 267 11,465 15 
sn 25,150, 13,621| 25,722 2} 
30 25,000, 39,813) 53,349 30 
it sn | 6,022; 2,715 It 
ak pane 8,221 Nil 
67,263, 71,815| 216,613 
67,885\ 73,224) 219,889... 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| Prev. 





ihn 
Pay- 
Company tFinal | Total | able | Year 
| i 
BANKS a oe ee 
Bank of Scotland ..... @l2pa*) ... (Oct. 15) 18pa* 
INSURANCE | | 
Eagle Star............++ | Jip*) \Sept. 30, 673* 
General Accident...... 30* | ... |Nov. 1) 30* 
Sea Insurance ......... 85g", ... ‘Oct. 13) 834% 
Yorkshire sarees 7 $170 eee (Oct. 17 $1719* 
MIN ! } 
Ayer Hitam Tin ...... gk ee ee 
Champion Reef (India)! 17ig*; ... (Oct. 15) 17lo* 
Gopeng Consolidated. | 114* Sept.30 6l4* 
Idris Hydraulic Tin... | Nil* = 3* 
epong Tin ............ | Nil*] . 219* 
Martha Gold (Waihi) | $15*) ... (Nov. +20* 
Mysore Gold .......... 7ig* .... (Oct. 22) Tip* 
Ooregum of India (Pf.)' 10* | ... (Oct. 29) 10* 
ERED esncoccntcnenente Teh. ca % oo 5* 
Pelepah Tin ............ } Nil* odes 21o* 
P Ra | S*] ... Gc. ili 10° 
Sthn. Tronoh Tin nae | cco | tee 30. 
Tronoh Tin ........- ve | Nal*} oc. ap 15* 
TEA & RUBBER 
Bantam (Java) Rub. . oe 9 Oct. 5) 15 
British Rubber (Java) - a om 5 
Bukit sano Rbr.... A Oct. 7 : 
Buntar Rubber......... 4 Oct. 15 
Ceylon&Indian Pitrs Tiot| 1212 ‘Oct. 5) io" 
Ceylon Land&Produce| 71zt, 10° Oct. 15) 10 
ee — ai . 212 Oct. 3 s x 
Ederapolla Tea......... ‘ a Sept. 5¢ 
Federated (Selangor) it 6lg;_... 12io 
Hivhiand TexsiCeyion) 4 | Issn 23 
1 ° 2 5; 10 
New ii Rubber ...... ae 4 Oct. 25) 6 
imbula Tea ... 15t | 19 (Oct. 1 15 


| 
| 


—-_ 


asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


vim. 


Company 


Sungei Tamu Rubber | __ oF 
Tandjong Rubber ... | 
INDUSTRIALS | | 
Army & Navy Stores | 41¢* | 
SE entientasicdsesinens | I15f 
Assoc. Prov. Picture . | oF 
Atkinson-Oates Motors) ” 
Austin Motor .......... } 
Gomcmeee Telephone 





Berkeley Sa 2+ | 
Bakar? (T. re & Sons | | 
British eines Co. 4* 
Brit. Insulated ae §5* 
British Gas Light... \* 
British Isles Trust... 1 
Piston a 12ot 
Cable and Wireless .. 119* 
» Holding Co. . (PE) 234%; 
eae . Investment whe 
lyde Paper ............ b 
8 i ponbadecil 5* 
McDou 212%) 
ea (Menir.y Nil | 
Dale (John) Metal Ctrs. 5* 
Dean (W. H.) & me: 20+ 
Dickinson (John) .. 4* | 
Dwyer & Co. .. $5* 
Edinburgh Invest ... 3* 
Friars Investment ... 1l9* 


tinal vo | able 


| Pay- | prev. 

year 
| oy 

° ae 
Os oe 14) 10 
8 10 


... (Oct. 20) 41g* 
25 ‘Oct. 10) 32!2 










Pay- Prev. 
pay [es Total | able Year 
o_ 
International Paint .. 4*) ... |Sept. 30 ie 
Lancashire Electric ... 2ig* me Be 
Lancs. Un. Tran 4* Oct. 14, 2% 
Leethems (Twilfit) ... 6t 9 -1--s.0 Se 
Maidstone Motor...... 5* | ... jOct. A 
oni Marine ...... Zlo*| ... (Oct. ul at 
Melbourne Hart & Co.) $3* | ... |Oct. a 
Meux’s Brewery ...... 3lg*| ... jOct. 22 af, 
Midland Counties Biec. j we [Oct 18 x 
Midland Elec. Corpn. | am ene 12y 
Minton Hollins ...... 5 Nil® 
Monsanto Chemicals 1625" ae =" 31] stent 
Montreal Light......... 37cts* Oct. oo 
Murex, Ltd. .........+0 12\2t; 20 ace 
Parnalls Aircraft ...... | ~ OL ad iis 
Phillips (Godfrey) . 2izs Oct. a 
Ranks, Led igor Feces | * aolat (it Oct. : ¥ 
River = “Trust A oa | _ i ae 
Robinson aS st; 8 | Mh 
Rover Co. w..eseeeeeeeee ose | 15 loc. 12 3 
* oer ; ° 
Spil eee a4 ws. |Nov. 1} 2ig* 
Conv. Invest. | 254t 834 Nov. Zigt 
Thom (Alex) and Co. | 21g*|_ -.; | ve 7 
Trafford Park Estates 5 8 os! Te 
United Steel Cos. .... 7 10 Oct. 15) Nil 
Vickers, Ltd. ........- 4* |... (Oct. 12) Me 
West 1 Lon. Elec. Trst 21¢* “3 Oct. : 
Whitehall Court ...... te 22) + 5¢ 
Woodheads Brewery ove oa 
TT ass eget Fh Ee ee — 
on a larger capital 


¢ Pree of income tar. ws 0, 














‘Int. | 








) Two years to 
sedibaeen 


15 months. 





(d) £54,159 paid on £25,000 of 
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